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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


If A Recuuss will cy <" Mr. so 
«¢ British To hy,”” Mr. Upcott’s *¢ Bri- 
tish To phy, « The Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales,” or to Fuller's “« Worthies,” 
new edition, he will see the chief Publica- 
tions that have been written on the History 
and Antiquities of Cornwall, 

An Antiguary oF Lonpon says, ‘I have 
been closely en » for some time, on the 
Chronicles of London Bridge ; let me request, 
through the medium of your valuable repo- 
sitory, that any Antiquary possessing really 
curious matter, concerning London Bridge, 
either literary or graphical, will favour me 
with it.” 

Mr. P. Pratt observes, ‘*In reply to 
Ereunetes, who desires to be informed 
whence the Translators of our Bible took 
the anecdote, introduced in their Preface, 
edit. 1611,—of Demaratus advising ‘a great 
king’ to compose his domestic broils before 
he talked of the dissensions among the Gre- 
cians; it may not be superfluous to name 
the monarch alluded to, as a prelude to in- 
dicating the source whence the anecdote is 
derived. Philip of Macedon was the man to 
whom this pointed argumentum ad hominem 
was so seasonably administered. “The autho- 
rity is Plutarch, who gives this lineameut of 
character, both synthetically, as part of the 
Life of Alexander ; and analytically, in a se- 

work, entitled Royal Apophthegms, 
under sub-title Or Puitiep ALEXANDER’S Fa- 
THER, with some verbal differences 
produced by greater brevity.” 

In the South transept of Chichester Ca- 
thedral are portraits of all the Kings of 
England, from William the Conqueror to 
Henry VIII. which have since been conti- 
nued down to George I. Some of these are 
well executed, ticularly those of Queen 
Mary, Elizabeth, James I. and Charles. 
MM, suggests, what should seem obvious to 
every loyal observer, that a continuation of 
the royal portraits is now much to be wish- 
ed, his present Majesty having a distin- 
guished residence within the Diocese. 

H. W. P. states, ‘‘ Previous to the fune- 
ral of Lady Jones in the family vault of her 
husband, St. Alkmond’s Church,Shrewsbury, 
(see p. 382,) no interment had taken place 
within the vault for upwards of 79 years. 
In it are buried Sir Thos. Jones, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
1692; near this coffin was a plain urn. 
Thomas Jones, esq. 1715—his first wife 
1712—his widow, afterwards the wife of 
Sir Charles Lloyd, bart. 1730, and Thos. 
Jones, esq. who died whilst High Sheriff 
of the county, 1745. Another coffin, with 
the initials 4” J. but nearly illegible, is sup- 
posed to be that of William Jones, esq. six 

‘times Bailiff, and afterwards the first Mayor 
of Shrewsbury. The handsome alabaster 
Altar Tomb, to the memory of Alder- 
man William Jones, and his wife Eleanor, 


which formerly stood in the ee North 
of the chancel of the Old Church of St. Alk- 
mond in Shrewsbury, was, on the demoli- 
tion of that ancient structure, placed within 
a wire screen on the outside of the preseut 
edifice. About 20 years ago it was muni- 
ficently repaired, but since then it had suf- 
fered much from the effects of the weather, 
and was in that state of decay that awaits all 
subl things. About the middle of Au- 
glist last it was removed to the Albey Church, 
and though some may ¢ its removal, 
yet it is sed of some advan 3 viz. 
that of being free from the destructive ef- 
fects of the atmosphere, and the repairs it 
is now undergoing will not be entirely thrown 
away. It is placed at the upper end of the 
South aile, and corresponds very well with 
the large altar tomb to the Onslows, brought 
from the ruins of Old St. Chad's in the North 
aile. The removal of this monument was 
rincipally through the exertions of the Rev. — 
illiam Gorsuch Rowlands, the present 
highly-respected minister of the Abbey, to 
whom much praise is due for the great at- 
tention and liberality he has, and is conti- 
nuing to bestow on the judicious improve- 
ments which have lately taken place in the 
interior of that Church; adding much to 
the solemnity and beauty of this truly ve- 
nerable and sacred pile.” 

G. W. L. says, “In Boswell’s Life of 
Doctor Johnson, he relates that Garrick 
being asked by Johnson what people said 
of his Dictionary, told him, that among 
other animadversions, it was objected that 
he cited authorities which were beneath 
the dignity of such a work, and mentioned 
Richardson. ‘ Nay, (said Johnson) I have 
done worse than that: I have cited thee, 
David.’ This anecdote induced me to turn 
over the leaves of his Dictionary, that [ 
might note the citations from each writer. 
Two only, [ found from Garrick, viz. 


‘ Our bard’s a fabulist, and deals in fiction,’ 


* [ know you all expect, from seeing me, 
Some formal lecture, spoke with prudish face.” 


The quotations from Richardson are at least 
eighty in number; almost all of which are 
from his Clarissa. That Johnson consider- 
ed the authorities cited were not beneath the 
dignity of his work, his introductory lines to 
Richardson’s Letter in the 97th Number of 
the Rambler, and the praise bestowed on him 
in the Life of Rowe, are convincing proofs.” 

An Inquirer being desirous to ascertain 
what versions of the Singing Psalms, be- 
sides those of Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
of Tate and Brady, are allowed to be sung 
in Churches, requests information on the 
subject. It appears, that of late, different 
selections of Psalms and Hymns have been 
introduced into several Churches, which se- 
lections, it is imagined, cannot be legally 
adopted. 
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Great Fire on Lonpon Bripegr, 1n 1633. 


Mr. Ursay, we ee 
I Ta that no apology is prow: 
sary for occupying a page of your 
valuable M odeny with hs biowinn 
very curious particulars of a fact no- 
ticed by Stowe, vol. I. p. 61*. It is 
faithfully copied from an original Ma- 
nuscript Journal of Remarkable Pro- 
vidences from 1618 to about 1636, kept 
by one NensmM1an WALLINGTON, a 
Puritan Citizen and Turner, of Lon- 
don, who lived in Little Eastcheap, 
and who was evidently a friend of 
Prynne and Bastwick, having been 
examined concerning them before the 
Star Chamber. This MS. which is 
in my possession, is a 4to volume, of 
517 pages, written in the small print 
hand of the 17th century, and is en- 
titled “A Record of the Mercies of 
God, or a Thankfull Remembrance.” 
On perusing it, I discovered several 
curious circumstances relating to his 
time ; but the following Narrative ap- 
ring to possess a singular interest, 
have much pleasure in recording it 
in the volumes of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Witxiam UPcort. 
On the x1 of oe oe Mon- 
day) 1633, began by ’s iust hand 
a fearefall fire in the house of one Mr. 
Iohn Brigges neere tenn of the clocke 


att night : it burnt doun his house and 
the next house, with all the goods that 
were in them, and as I heere that 
Briggs, his wife, childe, and maid, es- 
caped with their lives. The fire burn- 
ed so fearcely, that it could not be 
quenched till it had consumed all the 
houses on both sides of the way from 
St. Magnus Church to the first open 
place. And although there was water 
enough very neere, yet they could not 
safely come at it; but all the conduittes 
neere were opened, and the pipes that 
carried water through the streets were 
cutt open, and y® water swept doun 
with broomes with help enough, but 
it was the will of God it should not 
prevaile. For the three engines, which 
are such excellent things, that nothing 
that ever was devised could do so much 
good: yet none of these did prosper, 
for they were all broken, and the tide 
was verie low, that they could get no 
water, and the pi that were cut 
— but littel. Some ladders were 
roke to the hurt of many: for several 
had their legges broke, some their 
armes, and some their ribes, and many 
lost their lives. This fire burnt fierce] 
all night and part of the next day, till 
all was destroyed and pulled down to 
the ground; yet the timber, wood, and 
coales in the sellers could not be 
quenched all that weeke, till the Tues- 





* He states, that “‘ at the latter end of the year 1632, viz. on the 13th of Feb. between 
11 and 12 at night, there happened, in the house of one Briggs, a needle-maker, near St. 
Magnus Church, at the North end of the Bridge, by the carelessness of a maid servant, 


setting a tub of hot sea-coal ashes under a 


ir of stairs, a sad and lamentable fire, which 


consumed all the buildings before eight of the clock the next morning, from the North 
end of the Bridge, to the first vacancy on both sides, omnia Sere houses: water 


being then very scarce, the Thames being almost frozen over. 


neath, in the vaults and 


cellars, the fire remained glowing and burning a whole week after. After which fire, this 
North end of the bridge lay unbuilt for. many years : only deal boards were set up on both 
sides, to prevent le’s falling into the Thames; many of which deals were, by high 
winds, blown down, which made it very dangerous in the nights, although there were lan- 


thorns and candles hung upon all the cross beams that held the pales together.” ‘ 
ay 
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day following in the afternoone the 
x1x of February: for I was then there 
my selfe, and a live cole of fire in my 
hand which burnt my fingers. Not- 
withstanding there were as many night 
and day as could labour one by another 
to carry away timber, and brickes, and 
tiles, and rubbish cast doune into the 
liters [lighters]. So that on Wednesday 
the Bridge was cleared that passengers 
might goe over. 

At the beginning of this fire as I 
lay in my bed and heard y® sweeping 
of the channels and crying for ‘‘ water 
—water”—I arose about one of the 
clocke and looked downe Fish-street 
Hill, and did behold such a fearefull 
and dreadfull fire, vaunting it selfe over 
the tops of houses like a captaine flo- 
rishing and displaying his banner, and 
seeing so much means and little good 
it did, it made me think of that fire 
which the Lord thretneth against Je- 
rusalem for the breach of his sabbath- 
day. Jeremiah xvii. verse 27. 

I did heer that on the other side of 
the bridge the brewers brought abund- 
ance of water in vessels on their draies, 
which did much good. Had the wind 
been as high as it was a weeke before, 
I think it would have indangered ye 
most part of the Citie: for in Thames- 
street there is much pitch, tarre, rosen, 
and oyle in their houses. Therefore 
as God remembers mercy in justice, 
let us remember thankefullnesse in 
sorrow. 


The Names and Trades of those Houses 
that were burnt upon the Bridge. 
1. William Vynor, Haberdasher of small 
wares. 
2. John Broome, Hosier. 
3. Arthur Lee, Haberdasher of small wares. 
4. Johane Broome, Hosier. 
5. Ralph Panne, Shewmaker. 
6. Abraham Marten, Haberdasher of hatts. 
7. Jeremiah Champney, Hosier. 
8. John Terrill, Silkeman. 
9, Ellis Midmore, Millinor. 
10. Frances Finch, Hosier. 
11. Andrew Bouth, Haberdasher of small 
wares. 
12. Samuel Petty, Glover. 
13. Valentine Beale, Mercer. 
14. Mrs. Chambers, senior. 
15. Jeremiah Chamley, Silkeman. 
16. The Blew Bore, emptie. 
17. John Gower, Stiller of strong waters. 
18. John Wilding, junior, Girdler. 
19. Danniel Conney, Silkeman. 
20. Stephen Beale, Lyning draper. 
21. Mrs, Jane Langham, Mercer. 
22. James Dunkin, Woolen Draper. 


Great Fire on London Bridge in 1633. 
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23. Matthew Harding, Salter. 
24. Abraham Chambers, Haberdasher of 
small wares. 
25, 26. — Daniell, Haberdasher of hatts ; 
a double house. 
27. Mrs. Brookes, Glover. 
28. Mr. Coverley, Hosier. 
29. John Dransfielde, Grocer. 
30. Mr, Newman, emptie. 
31,32. Edward Warnett and Samuell Wood, 
rtners, Haberdashers of small wares. 
33. John Greene, Haberdasher of hattes. 
34. Hugh Powell, do. 
35. Samuel Armitage, Haberdasher of small 
wares, 
36. John Sherley, do. 
37. John Lawrymore, Grocer. 
38. Timothy Drake, Woolling draper. 
39. John Brigges, Needle maker. 
40. Richard Shelbuery, Scrivener. 
41. Edward Greene, Hosier. 
42. Mr. Hazard, the Curate at St. Magnus 
Cloyster. 
43. Mr. Hewlett, the Clarke at St. Magnus 
Cloyster. 
In the same MS. volume, are like- 
wise some interesting particulars of the 
great plague in London in the year 


1625. 
—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 6. 

“HE accompanying prayer of Queen 
Elizabeth 4 tthink, wet de- 
serving of being given to the publick. 
It is not only interesting as being one 
of the few religious compositions of her 
Majesty’s which are extant, but from 
the occasion on which it was written. 
In 1597 the King of Spain having 
repared a fleet for the invasion of Ire- 
and, a navy was fitted out to oppose 
him, which Baker informs us ‘ con- 
sisted of a hundred and twenty ships, 
of which seventeen were the Hea 9 
three and forty lesser ships of war, and 
the rest for the carriage of provision : 
they were parted into three squadrons; 
Essex commanded the first, who was 
also chief commander in the expedi- 
tion, the Lord Thomas Howard the 
second, and Raleigh the third.” The 
ill success which attended this cele- 
brated fleet is too well known to justify 

repetition. 

Elizabeth was, it appears, accustom- 
ed on particular occasions to compose 
prayers for her own use, and of which 
we have an example in the Appendix 
to vol. i. of Nichols’s Progresses, 2d 
edit. and also in vol. ii. p. 540 of that 
interesting work, the one being. her 
prayer after a Progress, 15 Aug. 1574, 
and the other a thanksgiving, for the 

memorable 
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memorable defeat of the Armada. 
That which I now send you is copied 
from the original in her own auto- 
graph, in Har!. MSS. 6986, f. 15, and 
of which there is a copy in Harl. MSS. 
7188, entitled, “‘ Queen Elizabeth’s 
prayer at the going out of her perk 
A° 15973” it is chiefly remarkable 
from the omission of the usual inter- 
cessary supplication to the second per- 
son, and for its being literally a prayer, 
the two other specimens alluded to 
being thanksgivings. 
Same, ee. C.iionas. 

*¢ O God, all maker, keeper, and guider : 
Inurement of thy rare-seen, unused, and 
seeld-heard-of goodnes powred in so plenti- 
full sort upon us full oft, breeds now this 
boldnes to crave with bowed knees and 
heartes of humilitye thy large hande of 
helping power to assist with wonder oure 
just cause, not founded on Pride’s motion, 
nor begun on Malice’ stock; but, as thou 
best knowest, to whome nought is hid, 

ounded on just defence from wronges, 

tes, and bloody desire of conquest. Ten 
scince meanes thou hast imparted to save 
that thou hast given, by enjoying such a 
people as scornes their bloodshed, wheref of 7] 
surelie ours is one, fortifie, deare God, 
such heartes in such sort as their best part 
may be worst, that to the truest part meant 
worst, with least losse to such a nation as 
despise their lives for their cuntrye’s good. 
That all forreine andes may laud and admire 
the omnipotency of thy worke, a fact alone 
for thee only to performe. 

** So shall thy name be spread for won- 
ders wrought, and the faithfull encouraged 
to re in thy unfellowed grace. And 
wee that minded nought but right, inchained 
in thy bondes for perpetual slavery, and 
live and dye the sacrificers of our soules for 
such obtayned favoure. Warrant, deare 
Lorde, all this with thycommand, Amen.” 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 4. 

] SHOULD be sorry to do injustice 

to any one, therefore I thank your 
Correspondent, “‘ C.S. B.” for setting 
me right. I certainly quoted from me- 
mory, and had thought that Grose co- 
incided in the opinion that had induced 
Dr. Ward to give five hundred pounds 
for the shield. But I cannot allow it 
to remain uncontradicted that Grose’s 
** supposition that the shield was a 
performance of the fifteenth century 
coincides with Dr. Meyrick’s disco- 
very,” as it would appear that my ideas 
had been hanesel from that author 
while I suppressed the fact. Now 
what I have-said of the shield is, that 
it is of the time of Henry the Second 
of Franee, and therefore so far from 





' Prayer by Q. Elizabeth.—Dr. Meyrick on Armour, &c. 
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coinciding with Grose, who considered 
it of the fifteenth, I assert that it is of 
the sixteenth century. 

I will take this opportunity of add- 
ing to what your Correspondents 
ch A.” and “ E. 1. C.” have said 
in answer to Mr. Duke's observations 
on the alabaster sculptures, a word on 
** the pg 8 of a two-fold repre- 
sentation of the same person in the 
sculpture.” This was a very frequent 
practice. In the two pictures in the 
apartments of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Henry the Eighth’s embarka- 
tion at Dover, and his interview with 
Francis the First,—that monarch is se- 
veral times represented—in the first 
embarking, and on board the vessel ; in 
the second,—in his procession through 
Calais, his meeting with the French 
King, and his presence with that Mo- 
narch at a tournament. But what 
comes still closer to the subject in ques- 
tion, in my son’s possession, is an em- 
bossed breast-plate of the latter part of 
Elizabeth's reign, a beautiful work of 
art, on which are the Virgin and St. 
Jerome by the side of one another, 
each holding an infant Christ. Nor 
was the incongruity laid aside even in 
the early part of the last century, for 
which I refer the Rev. Mr. Duke to 
the plates accompanying the Gospels 
in some of the duodecimo prayer-books 
then printed. 

Should it be of any service to your 
Correspondent Georerus, I would 
observe that the Tewkesbury effigies 
are of the time of Richard the Second, 
or latter part-of Edward the Third, 
and, without multiplying authorities, 
direct his attention to those of Wil- 
liam of Windsor, in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and William of Hatfield, in the 
Cathedral of York, children of the 
latter monarch.— Whatever discrepan- 
cies he may find in the costume (if cor- 
rectly drawn) will merely place ‘the 
Tewkesbury figures in the next reign. 

Yours, &c. S. R. Merrick. 


Gloucester-ierrace, 
Mr. Unsax, Hoxton, Nov. 15. 
qoaeee of your valuable columns, 
kK and not a little time, appear to 
me to have been unavailingly occupied 
in attempts to sustain notions to which 
few of your Antiquarian readers will 
be disposed to subscribe: namely, that 
the sculptures engraved in your pre- 
sent volume at p. 209, represent either 
the Trinity or the Holy Handkerchief, 
commonly called Sancta Veronica. 


With 
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With respect to the first opinion, 
that these sculptures represent the 
Trinity, allow me to observe, that 
there is among the remains of the 
Church of Rome still extant in this 
country, a well-known representation 
of the Trinity, which describes the 
father as a venerable old man seated, 
and in the act of benediction, sustain- 
ing between his knees the Saviour, 
suspended on a cross, and a dove pass- 
ing from the lips of the father to the 
head of the son as an indicative of 
the holy spirit. Of this representa- 
tion of the Trinity, with very few and 
slight changes, there are many ex- 
amples yet to be found * ; and as paint- 
ings and sculptures were deemed by 
the Romish Church, after she had 
allowed the use of them, “‘ lewd people's 
bookes,” and their admission was de- 
fended by her upon the ground of their 
being more intelligible to the vulgar 
than language, I conceive it to be very 
unlikely that any less obvious repre- 
sentation than that above mentioned, 
should be employed by her to describe a 
subject of which she had adopted a well 
known and well understood symbol. 

With respect to the holy handker- 
chief, or Sancta Veronica, allow me 
to observe, that the many represen- 
tations of that subject which I have 
seen, describe the portrait of the Sa- 
viour with the eyes open, and the 
handkerchief as square, and that this 
is in perfect accordance with the le- 
gend; on the contrary, the sculptures 
engraved in your September number 
exhibit a sleeping or dead head ina 
round hollow vessel or dish, and for that 
reason cannot, I conceive, hav= been de- 
signed to represent Sancta Veronica. 

The features in those to which I 
have last adverted appear to me to 
point out their true explanation, with 
which all the parts well agreeing, it 
is somewhat surprising that it should 
not have been perceived and admitted 
by your Correspondents. I take the 
centre or principal figure to represent 
a dead head in a dish or charger, which 
brings us immediately to the History 
of St. John the Baptist for an explana- 
tion of the sculptures. The figures 
above and beneath the head in the first 
sculpture describe the Saviour as an 
infant, and as rising from the tomb— 
a correct allusion to the subject of 
John’s ministry. The corresponding 


* See vols. ivi. 375. LVIM. 9. LXI. 321. 





Sculptures of John the Baptist.—Lichfield Cathedral. 
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figure in the other sculpture is a lamb, 


in allusion to John’s tesiimony respect- 
ing the Saviour, ‘* Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sins of the 
world.” With respect to the angels, 
most of your readers are aware that 
they are a common appendage to holy 
persons or things in the sculptures of 
the Church of Rome, and merely in- 
dicate divine agency, regard, or inter- 
est. The other figures in these sculp- 
tures I take to have a local allusion, 
and to represent the King, Bishops, 
and others who were either the found- 
ers, benefactors, or patrons of the al- 
tars, of which these sculptures were 
probably the centre-pieces ; their po- 
sitions in the respective designs appear 
to accord well with this appropriation 
of them. Tuos. Fisuer. 





*,* This curious subject having 
been amply discussed, we must now 
beg leave to close it. From the argu- 
ments of our respective Correspondents, 
our readers will be enabled to form 
their own opinions. 

—_@—_ 

Mr. Ursan, Lichfield, Nov. 18. 

y OUR Correspondent “ B.” (p- 

295) asserts, that the ‘* whole 
of the beautiful West front of Lich- 
field Cathedral is now of plaster.” 
This is not true; the restoration has 
been effected partly in stone, but prin- 
cipally, and in the ornamental parts, 
with the Roman Cement, which is 
not plaster, but a very different ma- 
terial in almost all respects, though 
worked by the hand of the professed 
plasterer. Plaster, it is well known, 
will not long stand against the trial of 
weather externally, but crumbles and 
dissolves before it. But this cement 
has been found, by long experience, 
to compose a more hard and impene- 
trable substance than any stone which 
can be found in the vicinity of Lich- 
field, or has been ever generally em- 
ployed in the works of the Cathedral. 

To me it seems wonderful, that your 
Correspondent is not aware of this ex- 
traordinary property in the cement, 
which constitutes so decided a differ- 
ence between it and plaster. For he 
professes himself ‘‘ well acquainted 
with Lichfield Cathedral ;” and cer- 
tainly there is no person who has vi- 
sited this building with Architectural 
curiosity who has not had an easy op- 
portunity of satisfying himself with 
respect to the durability of this a. 
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rial for a great length of time, and in 
all exposures of weather. If, with the 
prejudice which he has entertained 
against it; but at the same time with 
a spirit of candid enquiry, he had ap- 
plied himself to those who shew the 
Church, or to the workmen employed 
in it, he would have am nat such 
information, founded on the experi- 
ence of many of trial, as no can- 
did mind would be able to resist. For 
instance, when he was expressing his 
admiration (as he does indeed very 
handsomely in his letter to you) of the 
high perfection of the interior orna- 
ments of this Cathedral, at the same 
time abusing its late exterior decora- 
tions, *‘ why, Sir,” he would be an- 
swered, ‘you are not aware that 34 
years ago all this inside work, which 
you now admire so much, was in a 
state of ruin, but the restoration of it 
was at that time begun by Mr. James 
Wyatt, and has since been continued 
till it became what you see it.—Resto- 
ration? and by what means?”— Ans. 
by the means of the Roman Cement, 
this ‘* mean, despicable, detestable sub- 
stance of plaster,” as you are pleased to 
term it. 

Thus, Mr. Urban, your Correspond- 
ent “B.”, if he have any candour, 
would be obliged to admit the aduwira- 
ble effect and durability of this mate- 
rial as applied to inéernal decoration. 
And if he should still doubt the safety 
of using it in external works, he might 
be immediately taken by the same con- 
ductor to a large window, the tracery 
of which, above 30 years ago, was exe- 
cuted in cement, and remains at this 
time in perfect preservation, while one 
of the mullions that support it, worked 
in stone at the same time, has evidently 
saffered by weather. He might also 
be shewn a great quantity pe variety 
of external work in the same material, 
put up during the last 20 years, in 
which it is not easy to find a flaw. 

Hence, Mr. Urban, from the unde- 
niable evidence of long-tried and oft- 
repeated experiment, it must be ad- 
mitted, that the Roman Cement, used 
at Lichfield in its purity, is a firm and 
durable material for exterior ornamental 
building, and that the Dean and Chap- 
ter are completely justified in such an 
application of it, and may safely smile at 
the terrific prophecy which announces 
the speed Setantion of their works, 


like the fall of the Mitcham plaster. 
Yours, &c. A.C 
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Mr. Ursay, Lothbury, Nov. 7. 
| WAS much gratified in learning by 
a communication under the signa- 
tare of “J.W.S.” in your last Supple- 
ment, that the attention of the City of 
London was directed to a very interest- 
ing and important object; viz. the es- 
tablishment of a Library in their Guild- 
hall; that its formation was actually 
in progress, and that a Committee of 
Members of the Corporation was a 
pointed to superintend the same. to 
you, Mr. Urban, this circumstance 
must be peculiarly gratifying, not onl 
from your former long connexion with 
the Corporation, but pleasing in afford- 
ing an additional stimulus to Literature 
and the Arts, which has been the pride 
and study of a long life devoted by you 
to protect and assist ; and I am certain 
that any assistance you can afford, or 
any suggestions you can give to pro- 
mote this very desirable and laudable 
undertaking will not be withheld; for 
1 am well assured that no one would 
be more pleased than yourself to wit- 
ness this little bantling (if I may so 
term it) obtain a giant’s growth, and 
worthy that Metropolis w name it 
is destined to bear—a Library whose 
principal object it will be to embrace 
every thing connected with this vast 
Metropolis; to trace it from its origin, 
to mark its progress, to collect in one 
view its laws, its customs, and its im- 
munities, and high privileges, and to 
shew the causes which have promoted 
it to the exalted rank it at present holds, 
must not only be in the highest degree 
gratifying to a Citizen, but to every one 
who is an admirer of the arts, or a lover 
ot his country. Tocomplete therefore so 
desirable an object, much indeed is to 
be done, and p der the effort may 
appear Herculean, still the assistance 
**of the many” may accomplish it, aud 
it is with this view that 1 wish to draw 
the public attention to it. Had it been 
formed at an earlier period, as alladed 
to by “J.W.S.” it would not now 
have had to regret the loss of some in- 
valuable treasures. There is, however, 
no doubt, but as soon as it is generally 
known that many individuals in private 
life and public station, in private so- 
cieties, as well as public bodies, will 
lend their aid, and contribute largely 
to its resources; in fact, it is only by 
measures of this kind that it can ac- 
complish the full extent of the wish of 
those whose aim it should be to see it 
unrivalled ; and Iet me ask, a 
what 
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what greater pleasure could an indivi- 
dual receive than being considered in 
the character of a donor to this Metro- 
politan Library ; unless indeed in the 
satisfaction that some valuable manu- 
script, tract, or volume, which at pre- 
sent lies unheeded or unknown on the 
shelves of its owner, may be perused 
with delight by many to whom its con- 
tents and its pages might never other- 
wise have been known ; and the further 
and higher satisfaction that it will be 
deposited where every care will be 
taken of it as long as the record of its 
donor will be able to be preserved with 


it. 
—--@-- 
FLY LEAVES—No. XXII. 
Drunken Barnaby. 

} ee the penny merriments 

forming the singular collection 
in the Pepysian Library, at Cambridge, 
one of No. 362 is a “‘ Variety of new 
merry riddles: written for the benefit 
of those that are disposed to pass awa 
some part of their time in honest mirt 
and delight, whereby to avoid drunken- 
ness, gaming, whoring, and other such 
like vice. Here is also several excel- 
lent verses, and a resemblance of love 
between young men and their sweet- 
hearts, which was never invented, as 
may appear, nor printed before this pre- 
sent year, 1655. By Lawrence Price.” 
In the “excellent verses” occur the 
following lines (without title), which 
serve to confirm the popularity of the 
character of Barnaby at that period. 


I heard a proverb often told 

Of a custom that is like to hold 

*Mongst rich and poor, both [ome and old, 
To pay a groat i’ th’ morning. 


And Barnaby hath his summons sent 
Throughout all Christendome and Kent, 
Cause all fudlers should be content 

To pay a groat i’ th’ morning. 


God Bacchus also doth agree 

That never a one shall be set free 

That goes home drunk to bed, till he 
Hath paid a groat i’ th’ morning. 


The rich, the poor, the high, the low, 
That doth these orders hear or know, 
Must suffer for it all a row, 

To pay a groat i’ th’ morning. 


The Shoo-makers and Taylors they 

Take Monday for a holy-day, 

But if known druuk, they’r fore’d to pay 
Their groat o’ th’ Tuesday morning. 





Fly Leaves.—Epitaph on Dr. Outram. 
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Thus Barnaby hath ordain’d a feast 
Of beer and nappy ale o’ th’ best, 
And - = chat is his guest 
ust pay a groat i’ th’ morning. 

Sir George Etherege, in the comed 
of “Love in a Tub,” (first prinaed 
1664) gives the reeling ripeness of our 
hero to his Sir Nicholas Cully, one of 
Oliver's knights, who says: “ Let me 
go, I am not so drunk but I can stand 
without your help, Gentlemen. Wi- 
dow, here is masick, send for a par- 
son, and we will dance Barnaby with- 
in this half-hour.” 

These notices may be added to the 
gathering made on the same subject in 
the Barnabe Itinerarium, vol. 1. ed. 
1820. Ev. Hoop. 


—-—-@- 


Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Aug.7. 


i addition to the Memoir you gave 
of Dr. Outram in your vol. xct. part 
i. pp. 184 and 469, I send you the in- 
scription on a Monumental tribute of 
respect, lately erected in St. Philip’s 
Church, Birmingham ; it is placed on 
the North side, the South-east pillar, 
near the Inscription to his beloved 
Beatrix, given in your vol. Lxxxtv. 
part ii. p. 100. D. Parxgs. 


Prope hoc marmor, eodem quo aes 
ejus carissima sepulcro, conditus est Ed- 
mundus Outram, S.T.P. Archidiaconus Der- 
biensis, Dioceseos Lichfield et Coventr. 
Cancellarius, hujusce Ecclesie Rector, et 
Hospitalis quod vocant Divi Joannis Lich- 
fieldize siti Magister. 

Juvenis cum esset doctrine et optima- 
rum artium studiis eruditus, Collegii Divi 
Joannis apud Cantabrigienses factus est 
socius; Publici deinde is officium in 
eidem Academia suscepit, cumulate que ei 
satisfecit. Singulari quodam genere dilucidé 
atque ornat? eloquendi fuit hie vir, ut uno 
ore cives et amici ipsius de eo confirmant. 

Prudens, integer, sanctus, religiosus gre- 
gis a Deo sibi crediti pastor fidelis; Angli- 
ce Ecclesia fortis et constans propugna- 
tor, ita tamen ut in omnes qui a se de 
veritate dissentirent, comitatem et benevo- 
lentiam prestaret. 

Multo in negotiis agendis labore sensim 
debilitatus, et sgrotatione diu ingraves- 
cente confectus, inter Lichfieldienses suos 
mortem obiit v1 idus Februarii, anno sa- 
cro cid. 19ccc. xxi. Vixit annos Lv, menses 
1v, dies xvi. 

Thomas Powys et Edmundus Henricus 
Outram, filii superstites, patri de se optimé 
merito hoc monumentum grat? et pie po- 
suerunt. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Cheltenham, May 26. 
dae peculiar style of architecture 
which characterizes the mansions 
of our ancient gentry, is well worthy 
the attention of the Antiquary and the 
Artist ; and it is much to be regretted 
that Time and general improvement 
are rapidly destroying these interesting 
monuments. Te 
Among the few now remaining in 
an unaltered condition, may be men- 
tioned Southam House, the residence 
of the De La Bere* family, situated 
in the parish of Bishop's Cleeve, co. 
Gloucestershire, about two miles North 
of Cheltenham... This mansion, though 
standing on an eminence, appears em- 
bosomed ina valley, owing to the 
elevation of the neighbouring hills, 
which are in some places estimated at 
upwards of 630 feet in height. It is said 
to have been built by Sir John Huddle- 
stone, about the year 1501 (temp. Hen. 
VII.), as appears by the arms of that 
monarch being inserted in the walls, 
It is separated from the road by two 
court-yards, the outer one being rather 
r than the inner, and is a low 
building built principally of free stone, 
consisting of two stories only, without 
a parapet, the roof being covered with 
shingles. The interior of the princi- 
pal apartments also well deserves at- 
tention, as they appear to remain in 
the same state as when first finished. 
The ceilings are all of carved oak 
fretted, and parts of the flooring are 
ved with glazed or painted tiles, 
rought from Hayles Abbey. In one 
of the halls is a beautiful carved chim- 
ney-piece covered with shields ofarms t, 
together with some rich painted glass. 
Among the pictures which adorn its 
venerable walls, may be mentioned a 
portrait of King Edward the Sixth, 
when very young, supposed by Hans 
Holbein, and another when older, by 
the same Master. The back-ground 
of the latter is formed by a curtain of 





* It appears by the Chronicles of Nor- 
mandy, collected by Talleur of Rouen, an 
extract of which may be seen in Stowe’s 
Chronicle, that the ancestor of this family, 
Richard De La Bere, came into England 
with King William the Conqueror. The 
family is also descended from William King 
of Scotland, and was united by the marriage 
of one of its daughters with the line of 


Flatggeeet. 

t arms on the chimney-piece, and 

on the painted arms, are minutely described 

in Bigland’s Gloucestershire, vol. I. p. 377. 
Gent. Mac. November, 1824. 
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green damask, and two-marble pillars 
of the Doric order. The dress is a 
very hard stiff dusky brocade, laced at 
the edges of the cloak. Upon the 
base of the pillars are the following : 
« Arte hath - miste, but livelie expreste 

The s 0 land’s treasur : 
Yet an oe — the beste, 

Vertues above all measur.” 
«« Exprimit Anglorum Decus en pictura! 

sed illa 
Munera virtutum nulla pictura dabit.” 

A very imperfect Greek inscription 
may likewise be noticed. There is 
also a half-length figure of a lady ‘‘ re- 
markably fair, with light auburn hair, 
contemplating a book, an urn on the 
table, her dress crimson satin, sleeves 
slashed, puffed with white; to the 
necklace of gold the medallion of a 
man is dependant.” This picture is 
supposed to represent the beautiful but 
unfortunate Jane Shore, from the de- 
scriptions given of her by Sir Thomas 
More soll Dee mn. Among a num- 
ber of others well deserving attention, 
should not be forgotten Sir Richard 
De La Bere, Knight Banneret, receiv- 
ing his crest (five ostrich feathers is- 
suing out of a ducal coronet) from Ed- 
ward the Second, in reward for his 
bravery in rescuing the Black Prince 
at the battle of Cressy {; William Pal- 
mer, Gentleman Pensioner to Henry 
the Eighth, and Porter of Calais, by 
Andrew Wilson; Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, Y Cornelius Jansen; and Sir 
John Hales of the White Friars in 
Coventry, by Sir Peter Lely. C.J.S. 


CHIVALRY oF THe Mippie AGe. 
(Concluded from p. 312.) 
Rt chivalric spirit displayed in 

the tournament savoured of the 
influence of the country in which it 
was held. In England, it was ro- 
mantic; in France, gallant; in Spain, 
roud and exalted; and in German 
rave and loyal. Spain and the Sout 
of France gave a decided character to 
the spirit of chivalry, which took its 
rise at the crusades. 

In times more remote, feats of arms 
were achieved, the recital of which in- 
spired the enthusiast with a love of 
war. The valour and noble actions of 
Charlemagne, and the strength and 
intrepidity of his nephew Roland, were 
equalled in the brilliant enterprises of 





3 A fine engraving of this picture was 
published in Bigland’s Collections for Glou- 
cestershire. 

sub- 
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subsequent heroes. But the true age 
of chivalry must be placed in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, for the most ro- 
mantic ideas were cherished at that 
period; and the Christian religion, 
(which at that time had less influence 
upon the reason than upon the passions), 
joined to a universal taste for the mar- 
vellous, contributed greatly to bring it 
into the highest repute. The Knights 
of France, as they approached Jerusa- 
lem, felt inspired with a holy ardour, 
and no sooner were they within sight 
of its walls, than, yielding to the im- 
pulse of their pious courage, they pre- 
pared to commence the assault. 
Besides their absolute devotion to 
the catholic faith, a spirit of gallantry 
and love of women was a still greater 
incitement. It is known that the an- 
cient Germans entertained an idea that 
there was something in a woman divine 
and incomprehensible ; and it is not as- 
tonishing that our veneration for an ob- 
ject is frequently increased in proportion 
to our want of opportunity to scrutinize 
it familiarly. The knights of certain 
military and religious orders not being 
allowed to marry, formed most extra- 
ordinary notions of female virtue *. 
And the women, living a very retired 
life, seldom mingling in the society of 
men, and never without a formal pre- 
paration, educated in the most scru- 
pulous principles of modesty and chas- 
tity, the young girls offering to the 
adorers of their sex nothing but the 
austere graces of vestal purity, was it 
not natural that the young knight 
should feel as it were enchanted, and 
cherish in his ardent imagination, the 
leasing image of objects so lovely? 
hen the original then of this seduc- 
tive image was found in the castle of his 
family, in danger of being besieged, 
surprised, or ill-treated by a neighbour- 
ing enemy; threatened —_ with 
violation, or to be seized as a hostage, 
what more could be required to in- 
flame his courage, and make him de- 
spise danger or death in his efforts to 
effect her deliverance? To fly to the 
succour of this second Helen, to fight 
desperately, and conquer the base in- 
sulter of her innocence, was the high- 
est pitch of happiness to which this 
new Achilles could arrive. 


Love and gallantry became insen- 
sibly the soul of chivalry. In society, 
gallantry was the darling theme; he 
knew how to introduce it in every 
word and action, and evinced his re- 
spect for the sex by the most assiduous 
and delicate attentions; praises, admi- 
ration, astonishment, extacy, all were 
employed to convince them of the en- 
thusiasm with which they inspired 
him. Was it possible to resist the ad- 
dresses of such refined suitors? In the 
South of France this spirit of gallan- 
try gave birth to the institution of the 
Courts of Love, which existed from 
the 12th till the 14th century. These 
Courts took cognizance of the differ- 
ences of Lovers, and the mutual rights 
of Husband and Wife. They were also 
academies, in which every thing re- 
lating to Love was discussed with the 
most scholastic and punctilious refine- 
ments. By the number and quality of 
their officers, it appears they were 
formed upon the model of the sove- 
reign courts, and had their presidents, 
counsellors, knights of honour, &c. 
&c. The most distinguished Noble- 
men considered it an honour to belong 
to them. And Prelates, Doctors of 
Divinity, Canons, Abbots, and other 
Ecclesiastics, made no scruple to fill a 
seat in such an Areopagus. Never- 
theless, the Chevaliers who were so 

latonic in their amours amid the bril- 
_ circles of good company, sought 
a recompence in the society of the less 


virtuous part of the sex, for the re- , 


straint imposed upon them in the pre- 
sence of noble and virtuous women. 
At least, we cannot doubt it, when 
we read the licentious allusions and 
obscene pleasantries which are found 
in the poems of the Troubadours. 
Those who enjoyed the most liberty 
were the Knight-errants. The brave 
Paladine, restless and dissatisfied in 
time of peace, wandered from country 
to country in quest of adventures. 
With no other reward in view than 
woman's approbation, he became the 
protector of the injured, the defender 
of virtue and innocence, and roved 
through the world, attended by his 
Esquires, regardless of death or dan- 
ger in the pursuit of glory. Some- 
times two Knight-errants would unite 





* Among others, the Knights of St.John of Jerusalem, called Hospitalers, because 


they were instituted to receive the pilgrims. 


The Templars, commissioned to defend, 


against the Infidels, the Christians who visited the Holy Land, were thus called from their re- 
sidence near the Temple of Jerusalem, which it was their duty to protect. This order was 


abolished by Clement V. under Philip le Bedfordshire. 


their 
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their forces, and travel in company. 
The union of these brothers in arms 
was most sacred; the mutual assist- 
ance they owed each other was above 
every other consideration, and nothin 
but the service of the Sovereign | 
interfere with it. But the best insti- 
tutions are often abused; these war- 
like pursuits became so common, that 
Princes were obliged to curb their pro- 
gress ; and the orders of chivalry them- 
selves found it expedient to enter 
among their laws a prohibition of these 
hazardous enterprises. The Knight- 
errant was a true cosmopolitan; wher- 
ever he went he was sure of a wel- 
come. In the towns, there were houses 
always open to receive him; the ladies 
waited upon him, and listened with at- 
tention and pleasure to a recital of his 
adventures. If he happened to be be- 
nighted at a distance from any castle, 
he slept, armed as he was, under the 
first tree which offered an asylum. On 
the road the pages and esquires hunted 
down game for their subsistence! so 
that little money was requisite, except 
for the maintenance of his clothing 
and armour. Such is a description of 
a Knight-errant travelling to uphold 
everywhere, and against every > 
the honour of his lady. Sometimes a 
journey was undertaken to accomplish 
a vow, suggested by some fair object, 
or as we read in old romances, it was 
the voluntary exile of an unhappy 
lover; when this was the case, the 
hero was plunged in a profound reve- 
rie, became insensible to all the en- 
dearments of life, the soothing voice 
of flattery had no charms, and he 
achieved prodigies of valour solely 
through despair. Seeking death, yet 
unable to meet it, he unconsciously 
ained the most brilliant victories. 
metimes he fled into frightful soli- 
tudes, where, deeply absorbed in me- 
lancholy reflections, he was deaf even 
to the consolations of his faithful 
esquire. The folly of this kind of life 
gave weapons to satire, and in the 
very country where Knight-errantry 
was the most in vogue, a work ap- 
peared, which placed it in so ridicu- 
culous a light, as to bring it into dis- 
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credit and contempt*. It flourished 
during the space of 300 years; from 
the 11th to the 14th century. It has 
already been said that the greatest Mo- 
narchs were proud to ng to the 
order. And how many Sovereigns have 
been indebted to this spirit of chivalry 
for great and noble virtues! Not 
thinking it sufficient to have inherited 
by birth the right of governing men, 
they endeavoured to render themselves 
worthy of this august employment by 
personal merit. Chivalry in its origin 
was honoured with such implicit con- 
fidence, that the word of a Knight was 
of greater consideration than that of a 
King. The noble achievements which 
the young warrior heard recited’ or 
sung were impressed upon his memory 
in indelible characters. 'Wherever he 
turned his eyes, whether to the castle 
in which he was born, or to that 
where he was educated, he beheld 
monuments of the valour, generosity, 
and heroism of his illustrious ances- 
tors ; so many silent lessons of virtue, 
fidelity, and absolute devotion to his 
religion, his country, his lady, and his 
friend. The annals of ancient chi- 
valry present at once every thing 
splendid and heroic which courage, 
magnanimity, gallantry, and friend- 
ship, have been able to produce. En- 
terprises have been successfully under- 
taken by these spirited adventurers 
which in the present day could only 
be effected by the most potent sove- 
reigns. They formed associations to 
free provinces from bands of robbers 
which infested them; to deliver distant 
nations from the yoke of the infidels ; 
to revenge an oppressed monarch, or 
to dethrone an usurper: immortal ac- 
tions, which to us appear chimerical, 
because we are no longer susceptible 
of the great and noble sentiments and 
passions which produced them. From 
the 14th century chivalry rapidly de- 
clined. The tournament dwindled into 
a puerile parade, in which the gentry 
merely made a pompous display of 
their armour, and presented themselves 
as a spectacle to the complaisant ad- 
mirers of their frivolous games. The 
nobility could not resist the growing 





* It is known that Cervantes had filled the office of Secretary to the Duc d’ Albe. And 


that, havi 


retired to Madrid, he was cooly treated by the Duc de Lerme, Prime Minister 


to Philip III. King of Spain. To be revenged upon this nobleman, who despised men of 
letters, and who had set up for a Knight-errant, he composed his admirable romance of 
Don Quixote, a fine satire upon the Spanish nobility, who were at that time enraptured 


with this romantic profession, 


temptation 
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temptation of residing in the great 
towns, where their fortunes soon be- 
came a prey to the magnificence of 
the courts. The dignity of knight- 
hood was conferred upon men who 
degraded the title; and as it was ne- 
cessary to belong to some order, to 
occupy a place at court, some of them 
have sunk even so low as to play the 
buffoon. The new orders which were 
instituted could not retrieve the consi- 
deration of ancient chivalry; favour 
became superior to the merit of real 
services, and the friends of Kings 
were no longer the loyal chevaliers of 
the olden time. 


W.R.Tymns, Bath. 
—}— 


Brompton Crescent, 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 11. 
I SEND you some additional notes 
& and corrections to Mr. Dibdin’s 
Library Companion. . 

P.33. Bibles.—The Oxford Quarto, 
1769, corrected through the press by 
Dr. Blayney, and esteemed the stand- 
ard edition, is not mentioned. 

P. 90. In the note on the binding 
of Erasmus’s works.—I have a copy 
of Lucan, ap. Gryphium, 8vo. bound 
in the same manner, and lettered on 
the sides, Thome Wottoni et Amico- 
rum. 

P. 116. Jortin’s Ecclesiastical His- 
> was first published in 3 octavo 
volumes in 1751, 1752, 1754, and 
reprinted in 1767 in 2 vols. which 
displeased the Author, therefore the 
concluding volumes bore the Titles 
of volumes 4 and 5, 1773. 

P. 150. In the note. For “ the 
London Institution,” read Royal. 

P.210. The best octavo edition 
of Clarendon’s History (before the late 
reprints) is that of 1732. I have never 
met with any notice of some splendid 
copies of the folio edition, on large 


poper, enriched with portraits, by John 
ullfinch, a Printseller in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and drawings from 


original pictures by his own hand. 
Sir John-Saunders Sebright, Bart. has 
a fine copy in his curious library at 
| rw i: f Herts, and I saw a copy 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s library 
at Chiswick. 

What could induce Mr. Thorpe to 
give 14/. at Sir Mark Sykes’s sale for 
what is called Lord Clarendon’s His- 
tory of the Reign of King:Charles II. 
2 vols. 4to. which is a compilation by 
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Dr. Shebbeare; in the copy iat the 
Royal Institution are extracts from 
the European Magazine, containing 
the History of this Book. 

P. 232. Thomas Hearne’s Works.— 
Sir J. Sebright has his ancestor Sir 
Thomas Sebright’s original subscrip- 
tion copies, on large paper, chiefly in 
the original Oxford bindings, and also 
the Collections of Gale, Twysden, &c. 
on large paper. 

P. 235. Smollett’s History—Smol- 
lett never wrote a continuation to 
Hume's History, but the Booksellers 
wanting a continuation of Hume, took 
that portion of Smollett’s History from 
the Revolution to the death of Geor 
Il. and printing it in 5 volumes in 
1791, called it Smollett’s continuation 
of Hume. Mr. Dibdin says it was 
first printed in 1763, but that was the 
continuation of Smollett’s own His- 
tory from 1748, which was brought 
down to the end of 1765, and the last 
volume not being reprinted in the 
Bookseller’s edition, gave occasion to 
the report that it was suppressed by 
authority, because it contained the 
only mention of the first appearance of 
the late King’s malady in 1765. 

P. 277. A refere-ice should have 
been given to the Catalogue of the re- 
cords in the Royal Institution Library, 
being the most complete, with short 
notices of their contents, which was 
copied by Clarke, the Law Bookseller, 
into his Catalogue, without any ac- 
knowledgment. 

P. 299. There is a complete Series 
of Buonaparte’s Coins and Medals, 

ublished by Mr. Millengen. See 
Ro Institution Gatalogue, p. 293. 
. 300. Of Sir Charles Stuart’s Edi- 
tion of Leonardus Chiensis, &c. Mr. 
= Weston has a copy. 


388. Astley’s V: appear to 
have been a picacy of Campbell s Edi- 
tion of Harris’s Collection. The late 
Mr. S. Paterson always catalogued 
this work as Green's Collection. ho 
was Green? 

P. 468. Note. ‘* Who was old Fra- 
ser?” Mr. Payne will tell you that 
he was a respectable Bookbinder, a 

workman, who lived many years 
in St. Martin’s-lane, where he is suc- 
ceeded by his sons. 

P. 509. As we know but one Thom- 
son, a Poet, the name of William 
ought to have been affixed to the Au- 
thor of the Verses applied to Graager. 

P. 555. The note on the Hollis’s is 

entirely 
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entirely wrong. Mr. Dibdin can never 
have 4 the Memoirs of Thomas 
Hollis, or he would have given a difler- 
ent account of that book and its splen- 
did engravings by Cipriani, Bartolozzi, 
&c. The Memoirs were drawn up 
by Archdeacon Blackburne, the au- 
thor of the “‘ Confessional.” Thomas 
Hollis was never married, and had no 
son. Thomas Brand, Esq. of the 
Hyde, succeeded to his fortune, and 
took the name of Hollis in addition to 
hisown. Mr. Brand Hollis had nothing 
to do with the books or their bindings, 

t he is continually confounded with 
Thomas Hollis by Booksellers in their 
Catalogues. Mr. Brand Hollis left 
all his property to Dr. Disney, who in 
1808 printed, but not published, Me- 
moirs of him, with his portrait and 
other engravings. Dr. Disney’s son 
is named John, not Thomas, and has 
not printed any account of his father. 

P. 793. Mr. Dibdin thinks Theo- 
bald’s Edition of Shakspeare is the first 
which contains plates, but Rowe’s oc- 
tavo edition of 1709 has very charac- 
teristic scene prints, in the costume of 
that time; the print to Hamlet is the 
closet scene with the Queen, who is 
dressed like Queen Anne, and it ap- 

rs that the portraits of the two 

ings were not miniatures, as at pre- 
sent exhibited, but half-lengths hung 
upon the back scene. 

P. 798. In the list of editions of Shaks- 
peare in octavo, by Johnson and Stee- 
vens, the third, in 1785, is said to be 
revised and augmented by Dodsley ; 
it should be by the Editor of Dodsley’s 
Collection of Old Plays, (i.e.) Mr. 
Reed. Mr. Dibdin might have added 
that the two editions of 1803 and 
1813 have many additions from Stee- 
vens’s own MSS. particularly in the 

lay of Macbeth. Two editions in 
Sietien and crown octavo, in 10 
vols. were printed in 1803, with Glos- 
sarial Notes, which notes are original, 
and not taken from any other edition. 
Mr. Harding, the Bookseller, will tes- 
tify to their usefulness. 

. 816. King Charles's Copy of Shaks- 
peare—I shall never let an opportu- 
nity pass of ex na Se. Farmer’s 
false quotation from Milton; for he 
seems to have been the original broacher 
of the scandal, and has been followed 
by the whole tribe of Commentators. 
In a note at the end of Twelfth Night, 
he says, “‘ It is lamentable to see how 
far party and prejudice will carry the 
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wisest men, even against their own 
actice and opinions. Milton, in his 
Tinnsieten, censures King Charles 
for reading “one whom (says he) we 
well knew was the closest companion 
of his solitudes, William Shakspeare.”” 
Now whoever will take the trouble of 
turning to the Eikonoclastes, section 1. 
will find that there is not one word of 
censure in it, but from the context 
rather commendation. So much for 
“party and prejudice.” 
. 829. Supplement, addition to p. 
22. First Hebrew Bible.—The writer 
of these desultory Notes was the first 
rson who gave the account of Mr. 
Ganford’s purchase of the Hebrew Bi- 
ble, in some anecdotes of Mr. Sanford 
— in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
September, 1816, p. 212. Part of 
these Anecdotes have lately found their 
way into the Oxford Herald, but no 
notice given from whence they were 
taken. To that account may be added, 
that Mr. Fletcher was a partner in the 
Gazetteer newspaper, with most of the 
respectable London Booksellers in the 
old line, and it was at one of their 
dinners at the Long Room at Ham 
stead, that Mr. Fletcher presented Mt. 
Sanford’s additional Guinea to Mr, 
Wilson, who expended it in some ad- 
ditional choice wine for a treat to the 
company. I heard Mr. Fletcher relate 
this circumstance to Mr. Sandford, who 
was much pleased with it. W.H. 


SLaverY in THE West Inpizs. 
Mr. Urnan, Oct. 24. 

TS Correspondent, "EAswOepo:, 
having at p. 105 recalled the 
attention of your readers to this inter- 
esting subject, I to offer a few 
observations upon his letter. This 
Gentleman ap to be a thick and 
thin Abolitionist, one of that numer- 
ous class of persons who entirely 
puts out of question the actually- 
guaranteed rights of the Master, and 
regards only the claim to 
freedom of the Slave. Though I am 
far from believing that he would re- 
joice in the “‘ revolutions” and “ tre- 
mendous explosion” which he fore- 
sees must take place, and upon which 
he comments with so why coolness, 
yet I can assure him that few steps can 
expedite with more certainty these la- 
mentable results than observations 
written in the spirit of the article in 
question. After all that has been said 
and written upon West India Slavery, 
it 
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it is melancholy to perceive that the 
often-refuted tale is reiterated here and 
elsewhere with tenfold aggravation. 
Upon some points indeed, the Writer 
displays extreme ignorance, and we 
cannot but regard with astonishment 
a person seeking to enlighten the pub- 
lick on West India affairs, who at the 
same time insinuates, amongst other 
errors, that the Planter wilfully exter- 
minates that property which is most 
valuable to him; that we ought to 
have East India in preference to West 
India sugar, because the former is pro- 
daced by free labourers! and * that 
Slaves labour [throughout the year] 
from 5 o’clock on Monday morning, 
till Saturday midnight, and frequently 
on alternate nights.”” P. 106. 

Your Correspondent refers to Mr. 
Thomas Cooper, the Unitarian Mi- 
nister, as a faithful reporter of the ex- 
isting state of slavery. Now, if he 
feels justified in appealing to a writer 
whose testimony has been contradicted 
upon oath*, he should quote even that 
writer with accuracy. 

Mr. Cooper, when speaking of the 
season of crop (which, ELeuTHEROs 
would seem to suppose lasts éhrough- 
out the year) tells us, ‘that the ge- 
neral plan is to begin the manufacture 
of sugar on Sunday evening, and to 
continue it generally without inter- 
mission on either day or night, till 
about midnight of the following Sun- 
day, when the work stops for about 
18 or 20 hours, to commence again on 
the Sunday evening.”—Also, ‘that 
the Slaves capable of the labour, are, 
with some necessary exceptions, di- 
vided into éwo gangs, or spells, and 
that their labour during crop-time is 
equal to six days and » tan nights in 
the week.” 

Now, in answer to these assertions, 
the affidavit of Mr. McKenzie (the 
Overseer of Mr. Hibbert’s Estate) 
states “‘ that Mr. Cooper’s pamphlet 
contains very many assertions which 
Mr. Cooper bien! must know either 


to be false, or misrepresentations on his 
part; for, instead of the night-labour 
of each negro during crop time, on 
Georgia Estate, being equal to three 
nights in the week, it is only equal to 
18 hours, each negro keeping spell only 
six hours in each alternate night.” 
Facts, p. 9. 

Mr. Oates (the Attorney and Ma- 
nager of Mr. Hibbert’s Eoute since 
1817) states, ‘‘ that on Georgia Estate 
the ne, are, and always have been, 
since he knew the property, divided 
into four spells, and not into two, as 
stated b r. Cooper; and that the 
night-labour of each negro in a week 
amounts to 18 hours, and not to three 
nights.” Facts, p. 22. 

LEUTHEROS and others will per- 
haps say, that this night-work is dread- 
ful, and that no human being ought 
to be subjected to it, but he will find 
that many whites undergo, during the 
whole year, labours that are equally 
onerous ; witness our. soldiers and sai- 
lors when on duty, the watchmen in 
our streets, the guards of our mail- 
coaches, and tho’ last, not least, that 
useful body of men, whose vocation 
cannot be rded as a sinecure, the 
nightmen of the metropolis ; but these 
classes being whites, are, for the pre- 
sent, out of the reach of sympathy ; in- 
deed they would be the first to spurn 
the maudlin tenderness that would de- 
stroy their usefulness. 

With respect to the punishment 
by flogging, (which, upon Mr. 
Curate authority, ELeuTHEeros 
states is imposed ‘‘ upon the least de- 
lay in time or relaxed endeavour at 
work on the part of the negroes,’’) 
what says Mr. McKenzie upon his 
oath? ** that, as far as deponent’s own 
knowledge and experience extend, 
such assertion ts false and unfounded ; 
that such a practice would not be to- 
lerated in the Island; and that the ac- 
count given by Mr. Cooper of punish- 
ments in general, is a gross misrepre- 
sentationt.”” Facts, p. 12. 





* See a Pamphlet, published by Murray in May last, entitled ‘ Facts, verified upon 
Oath, in contradiction of the Report of the Rev. Thomas Cooper concerning the general 
condition of the Slaves in Jamaica,” &c. &c. The preface bears the respectable signature 
of Robert Hibbert, Esq. of East Hide, Bedfordshire. 

t+ One extract more as to the general treatment of the Slaves. Mr. Skirving, of Ja- 
maica, Surgeon, swears, ‘that in very many conversations he had with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper, — ens after they had been some time in the country, they both gene- 


rally ex 


themselves astonished to find that the condition of the negroes had been 


so much misrepresented to them in England, and gratified to see that the state of slavery 


in Jamaica was so entirely different to what they had expected to find it on their a 
an 
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Now, Sir, notwithstanding these con- 
tradictions on oath, ELguTHEROS ap- 
peals to Mr. Cooper as an authority, and 
reiterates his calumnies. Is this fair 
and honest? Without one particle of 
intelligence derived from personal ob- 
servation, ELeuTHEROS, and others, 

ublish misstatements, which can only 
ead to two results—disgust and hatred 
of the Mother ae the part of 
the Planter, and insubordination and 
rebellion on that of the Slave. To 
such writers, | would recommend the 
exercise of a small share of that can- 
dour, which, amidst the common af- 
fairs of life, they would undoubtedly 
exact for themselves. Let them reflect, 
that their fellow countrymen in the co- 
lonies, who in many instances are gen- 
tlemen in mannersand spirit, and Chris- 
tians in faith and practice, are not to be 
condemned for brutal inhumanity to- 
wards theirdependents without inquiry, 
merely because they happen to be the 
owners of West India Estates, and who 
often ‘are so, not from choice, but 
from necessity. That charity which 
**hopeth all things,” would fain be- 
lieve that the conduct of these Pro- 
prietors towards their Slaves is not 
that of tyrants and murderers *, and 
that whatever may be the sentiments 
of a large party in this country, ini- 
mical to the West Indies, we are com- 
manded, on authority to which all 
must bow, not to “ bear false witness 
against our neighbour.” When we 
have no means of procuring right in- 
formation upon a subject, unintentional 
error may be pardoned; but Exevu- 
THEROS, and other Anti-Colonists, are 
without this excuse. E. 


—_@--- 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 26. 


| apne 2 a constant reader of your 
useful Miscellany the intrusion 


Slavery in the West Indies. 
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of a few brief observations. They have 
arisen from a perusal of the excellent 
Review of the Life of Wesley, in p. 
137. In the present times such mote 
of writing is requisite. The age in 
which we live is fond of calling itself 
liberal. ‘This is a term dear to English- 
men, and which we ought to cherish 
when found = and unalloyed by any 
admixture of an inferior and weaker 
quality. It is, however, too apt to be 
united with a facility of disposition 
which yields compliance, where prin- 
ciple would teach resistance. Such lax 
conduct may opens popular, may cre- 
ate applause, but eventually is found 
to be erroneous. It was such a proce- 
dare which heretofore occasioned in- 
finite mischief in this country. In the 
reign of Charles the First, the spirit, 
falsely termed liberal, was unhappil 
encouraged. Too many of the well- 
meaning of our countrymen at that time 
were somewhat thrown off their bias 
by the extension of prerogative. In 
opposition to this extension they rea- 
dily united with the restless spirits of 
the age, who, under mask of libera- 
lity, aimed their deadly blows at all 
en Aa both in Church and State. 
hey succeeded for a time, and English- 


men were es by dear-bought ex- 
olly of 8 


rience, the uch fascination. 

he scaffold and the field were de- 
luged with blood. Hypocrisy assumed 
the station of devotion, iniquity seized 
upon the reins of government, and the 
spiritual hopes and temporal comforts 
of Britons were endangered amid the 
wild waves of anarchy -and disorder. 
Even the mischievous actors in the 
sad scheme could see their pernicious 
error when too late. One of them in 
his last fatal moments bitterly bewail- 
ed his mistake, and in the eloquent 
language of Isaiah confessed, ‘‘ we look- 
ed for judgment, but behold oppres- 





and in contrasting the condition of the Slaves in this Island with that of the labouring classes 
in Great Britain, he hath often heard them say they could not help acknowledging that the 
former were better off than the latter in many res . That he hath been many times 
accompanied by Mr. Cooper, in his visits to the hospital for the sick on Georgia Estate, 
which is a commodious and comfortable building, and where Mr.Cooper was an eye-witness 
that the sick negroes were treated with great kindness and humanity, and that in all cases 
every means conducive to their relief and comfort were promptly adopted; and he hath 
many times heard Mr. Cooper declare it, as one of the advantages which the negroes pos- 
sessed over the poor labourers in Great Britain, that they were so kindly attended to, and 
taken care of in sickness.” Facts, p. 15, 16. 

* Your Correspondent has a saving clause for certain humane Planters, and the evils of 
the system are visited chiefly upon the heads of their Overseers; but so far from this being 
a vindication of the former, it would, if the c were well-founded, be quite the reverse, 
as the Proprietors would be responsible for wifful negligence. Qui facit per alium facit 
per se. 

: sion ; 
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sion; for righteousness, but behold a 


ery. 
This short, but eventful portion of 
our history, speaks volumes to the 
eonsiderate ear. The assailers of the 
constitution could only subvert it by 
first rading and destroying the 
Church-Establishment. They sought 
and accomplished their intent by arti- 
fice, and by working upon the feel- 
ings of their countrymen. The deadly 
ison was infused, and the watch- 
ulness of principle lulled under the 
notion of liberality and purity of free- 
dom. In every age a similar mode 
has been adopted by men alike crafty 
and desperate. And who shall say the 
present times may not be liable to such 
perversion? ‘It may leaven our Uni- 
versities and our Literary Societies ; it 
may give its character to polite circles ; 
it may insinuate its tenets into the 
Established Church ; it may afford op- 
portunity and vigour to the spirit of 
dissention, and make us to see again 
the times of our English Czsar.” To 
avoid such a precipice, your able Re- 
viewer has set up a sufficient mark. 
Ere we yield to the insinuations of 
** those gwen to change,” let us look 
to their characters. Now who are they 
at the present moment who would de- 
prive us of the advantage of our ex~- 
cellent Establishment? Shall “ the 
foolish Atheist, who hath said in his 
heart there is no God?” Or shall the 
infatuated Socinian, ‘‘ who hath de- 
nied the Lord who bought him?” 
Or shall the dissenting Tctedent, 
** who may have a zeal for God, but 
not according to knowledge?” These 
have ‘shot forth their arrows, even 
bitter words ;” but while her children 
hold fast their principles, our Church, 
like the virgin daughter of Zion, ma 
despise” such enemies, “‘and laug 


them to scorn.” SomsErRTON. 
> 
Mr. Ursan, New Road, Alisop’s- 


buildings, Aug. 28. 
OUR Miscellany being a reposi- 
tory for all the Literary intelli- 
gence of the age, I have to —— 
from any of your Correspondents 
some authentic account of a public 
character who figured rather conspi- 
cuously during the early part of the 
late reign, and whose life had a me- 


lancholy close. This was Mr. or (as 
he was afterwards called) Colonel 
Lachlan Maclean, once the friend of 
Wilkes, Edmund Burke, and others 
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of the public men, and at one time 
Under-secretary to Lord Shelburne, 
when Secretary of State. 

The disjointed particulars which I 
have been able to pick up respecti 
this Gentleman seem to exhibit a li 
of much diversity, if in fact it be the 
same who is meant. It is pos- 
sible there may have been two per- 
sons of the same name, though I am 
inclined to the contrary opinion. 

From the unauthenticated rumours 
relating to him, I learn that he was 
a college acquaintance of Goldsmith, 
but whether at Dublin, or Edinburgh, 
is not said. Some accounts t 
him to wae my . om of tolerable 
property; others, that he was once a 
d ne in Philadelphia (Almon in 
hir Anecdotes asserts this), and I have 
heard it suggested that he was the per- 
son who induced the celebrated Ed- 
mund Burke to think of going to Ame- 
rica in 1757, to which there is some 
allusion in Prior’s Life of that extra- 
ordinary man (p. 58), which I perceive 
has attracted some of your notice. 

The next place I find any thing of 
this gentleman is in the Parliamentary 
Debates, connected with the inquiry 
into Dr. Musgrave’s story, that the 
Duke of Bedford had accepted a bribe 
to sign the treaty of Peace in 1763.— 
Afterwards it is said he lent the fa- 
mous John Wilkes a sum of money in 
Paris, on condition of being appointed 
his Secretary in the expected Gover- 
norship of Jamaica, which the Patriot 
never gained. During the Rocking- 
ham Administration, some say that 
Barke procured for Mr. Macleane the 
Governorship, or Deputy-Governor- 
ship, of St. Martin's, in the West In- 
dies; at least he had the appointment, 
by whatever means it was procured, 
and lost it on the Rockingham party 
going out. In 1767, or 1768, he be- 
came Under Secretary to Lord Shel- 
burne, to which there is an allusion 
in a letter of Burke's (p. 131 of Prior's 
Life), and in some other letters also 
(p- 125) that great man speaks of him 
with warm rd. 

I trace nothing more of him till in 
1776, he arrived from India as the 
confidential agent of Mr. Hastings, 
authorised, as it was proved by that 
gentleman, to give in his resignation 
as Governor-General; but which au- 
thority that Indian ruler, on being 
taken at his word, disclaimed having 
given, though the fact was attested by 

severa 
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several of his own friends, in whose 
presence the erders were communi- 
cated to Macleane. The latter, to 
close his eventful life, perished on his 
return to India in 1777, the vessel in 
which he embarked never being heard 
of after she quitted the Cape of Good 
Hope; and, if I mistake not, in the 
same ship perished also the poet Fal- 
coner, author of the ‘* Shipwreck.” 

Any of your Correspondents more 
conversant with the biographical his- 
tory of the period in question, and 
who can give any further information 
of this gentleman, his birth-place and 
career, will confer a favour on 

Yours, &c. Joun CAMERON. . 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 1. 
{ WAS reminded by the Journal. of 
following passage in one of Chamber- 
lain’s letters to Sir D, Carleton*, de- 
scriptive of Sir J. Merick’s reception 
at the Court of King James, on his 
return from Muscovy. : 

Nov. 8, 1617.—** This weeke Sir John 
Merrick is arrived from Muscovia, where he 
hath been these «3 and a half, and 
hath effected his business with good appro- 
bation. He was yesterday with the ‘King, 
who used him very graciously, and had long 
conference with him. There is come an 
ambassador with him from thence, accom- 
panied with 75 persons, to the great charge 
of the Company, upon whose acccount they 
are like to tarry here 7 or 8 months. 

*« He would fain have had audience before 
the King’s going; but his furniture and 
some of his company being not yet come to 
town, the King would not stay his leisure, 
though he has dene some presents to his 
liking, as white hawks, live sables, and I 
know not what. 

* Nov. 15.—On Sunday the King enter- 
tained the Muscovian Ambassador, who had 
solemn audience, tho’ with great confusion, 
by reason of the throng; and Sir Edward 
Coke, by what mischance I know, not, 
stumbled and fell there before all the com- 


y: 
x Besides the principal Ambassador, there 
is a Chancellor in commission with him, 
and three other special courtiers, that stood 
covered. Their presents were carried pub- 


lickly by their own people, and were the’ 


greatest that ever came from thence; the 
very furs being estimated, by those that are 
skilful, at better than 6000/. though some talk 
of much more. There were divers hawks, 
with coats or coverings of crimson sattin, 
and other colours, embroidered with pearl ; 


* Birch’s MSS, in British Museum. 
Gent. Mac. November, 1824. 
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Sir J. Merick.—Defence of Cardinal Wolsey. 


Sir J. Merick, in p. 226, of the’ 
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a rich Persian dagger and knife, bows and 
arrows, Persian cloth of gold, with divers 
other things I remember not. The King 
was very much pleased, and the mere when 
he understood that Queen Elizabeth never 
had such a present thence.” 

N. R. S. 


Yours, &c. 


Derence or Carpinat Wotsey. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Mr.Ursan, Westminster, Oct. 5. 
ROM time to time some extraor- 
dinary men have appeared in the 
world, whose virtues and eminent qua- 
lities have reflected a lustre like meteors 
of the first. magnitude, the causes of 
which are unknown, and we know as 
little what becomes of them after they 
disappear. These men have neither 
ancestors nor posterity; they alone 
com their whole race. Such was 
Cardinal Wolsey, whose “ Life and 
Times” by Howard, are reviewed in 
your last Menkes, p- 240; and of whom 
an impartial life is much wanted. 
_ I was surprised to find your Re- 
viewer dancing to the pipe of Polydore 
Vergil (the Cardinal’s most inveterate 
enemy and disingenuous historian), 
like Rapin and many others, whose 
gally pens I should have imagined 
would haye dropped long ago, if they 
had taken the trouble of investigating, 
instead of being guilty of that worst 
Sault of historians, ‘taking invidious 
reports upon trust.” 
. Your Reviewer refers in several pas- 
sages to Fosbroke’s Gloucester, a work 
of deservedly great authority; but if 
he also looked into p. 61 of that work, 
he would find that the author was 
against the publication of ex-parle 
statements. Now as your Reviewer's 
statements are solely ex-parte, it is but 
justice to the memory of one of the 
first statesmen which this country has 
produced, and the benefits of whose 
administration are felt to this day, to 
bring proofs in contradiction thereto. 
The assertion of your Reviewer, 
that Wolsey was ‘ completely the 
King’s tool,” is as unwarranted, as it is 
unfounded and unjust. Many respect- 
able authors distinctly prove this; and 
even Polydore himself' has been con- 
strained to acknowledge it. The learn- 
ed Mr. Collier, in his account of Wol- 
sey upon the King’s first coming to the 
Crown, says, ‘* that though he indulg- 





1 Page 19. 
ed 
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ed the King in his humour, yet he re- 
minded him of business, and particu- 
larly endeavoured to make him sensi- 
ble what advantage trade and naviga- 
tion was to his kingdom; which in- 
duced the King in his youthful days to 
be very attentive in that respect, both 
in giving his subjects letters of safe- 
conduct; and in case they sustained 
any damage by foreigners, in demand- 
ing satisfaction ; and if that was not to 
be had, to repel force by force.”” Po- 
lydore confesses ‘‘that after a share of 
the public business was devolved by 
the King on Wolsey, his Majesty, 
though in that respect duesnengal and 
at liberty, being well-disposed, in- 
structed, and formed for Empire, did 
not wholly neglect his duty; but that 
he might employ his time both com- 
mendably and to mee applied 
himself to the stady of good literature ; 
sometimes at his leisure hours with 
music; at other times with divinity, 
and this he did by the advice of Wol- 
sey.” But another author says, ‘* Af- 
ter Wolsey sensibly found he grew 
greatly in the King’s favour, the use 
he made of it was to shew the King 
the errors he had committed, since his 
accession to the throne, and wherein 
he had misspent his time. These re- 
monstrances the King, though young, 
received very kindly, judging it pro- 
ceeded from the passion Wolsey fad 
for his glory and honour®.” This alone 
is a sufficient refutation of the asser- 
tion. Wolsey observed, that his Ma- 
jesty was of a resolute temper, very te- 
nacious of the first impressions he had 
received ; impatient of all opposition ; 
yet if we may judge from the great 
success and glory of his reign, while 
the affairs of it were directed by Wol- 
sey, and from the — and great dis- 
orders that happened after his disgrace, 
when the King took the reins of go- 
vernmeént into his own hands; these 
early advices of the Almoner$ were well 
grounded. Strype observes, that Wol- 

endeavoured to convince the King 
of what advantage trade was to his 
people, which made the King encou- 
rage it, by giving letters of safe-con- 
duct to his merchants for their ships ; 
and when they sustained any damages 
by foreign Princes or States, the King 
instantly required satisfaction by his 





2 See Grove’s Life and Times, II. 148, 
3 Wolsey was then only Almoner. 
+ Grove, II, 149. 
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ambassadors, one instance of which 
in the case of Thomas Barnaby, is 
mentioned in Grove’. Wolsey in- 
—— so early on behalf of the 
trading part of his Majesty’s subjects, 
they conceived great that the 
affairs of State would be well conduct- 
ed under his administration (in which 
-~ were not mistaken), which gain- 
ed him the general esteem of the peo- 
ple. Surely these circumstances be- 
tray no fool, but more of the tot. 
Was not the downfall of the Cardinal 
in consequence of his non-compliance 
with the wishes of his Sovereign in 
the case of the divorce of Catharine ; 
and the rise of Anne Boleyn. In that 
affair he showed himself a man of the 
strictest integrity and honour, the re- 
ward of which was his destruction. 
This is another instance which would 
alone be a contradiction to the asser- 
tion of your Reviewer ; but connected 
with the general conduct of the Car- 
dinal, and the instances before record- 
ed, must level to the ground the un- 
founded assertions of his enemies. 

We are informed by Fiddes, that no 
sooner did the person to whose conduct 
and fidelity Henry owed so much, fall 
into disgrace, but the lustre for which 
his reign was hitherto celebrated, began 
sensibly to tarnish, and several disor- 
ders to be committed, so well known 
as to need no recital. While the Car- 
dinal sat at the helm, the kingdom 
held on in a course of prosperity; and 
the public motions were steady and 
strong ; but not long after, the govern- 
ment grew perplexed and unacceptable, 
and the face of things were much 
altered both at home and abroad ; and 
to speak softly, it must be said the hing 
crushed this minister with a very indif- 
Serent grace®. Grove says, the king’s 
reign previous to Wolsey’s fall, had 
been glorious; but was much other- 
wise afterwards’. 

‘It is not easy (says your Re- 
viewer) for any man, py ae ly of low 
condition and habits, to know how to 
conduct his behaviour, in regard to 
his worldly superiors. They naturally 
expect great obsequiousness, and he 
just as naturally, according to the old 
proverb of the Cieuee on horseback, is 
prone to defiance and insolence.” In 
this he has followed Rapin, who re- 
flects on Wolsey’s low birth, when it 





5 Ib. 205. 6 Collier. 


7 Vol. IV. Mem. p. 1. 
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is well known that some of the 
est men Europe has produced, 

ave not been able to boast of higher 
origin than this prelate, manyof whom, 
both among the living and dead, might 
here be mentioned. Your Reviewer 
afterwards acknowledges, that his fa- 
ther was a man evidently possessed of 
landed property ; consequently Wolsey 
was not of such a low condition as he 
before insinuates. He also acknow- 
ledges that all courtiers and dependents 
have done the same; viz. thought it 
necessary for his own preservation to 
keep his enemies down (and who 
would not?), then why notice it in 
Wolsey as arising from his ‘* low con- 
dition and habits.” Wolsey was proud 
and ambitious; but his ambition was 
generally to do Like ali great 
men, he had his failings, and pride 
was one of them. Yet he was not ar- 
rogant and covetous, but frequently 
courteous. In the following circum- 
stance are courtesy, modesty, and gene- 
rosity ; and on the whole, it plainly 
appears Wolsey was so far from en- 
grossing all places, that he refused one 
that persons of the greatest fortune and 
distinction have thought highly worth 
their acceptance. The University of 
Cambridge sent Bishop Wolsey, in 
1514, an invitation, ‘* upon account of 
his many and generous qualities, which 
they elegantly celebrate, to chuse him 
their Chancellor, and earnestly request 
him to accept that office, though infe- 
rior to his high deserts® ;” this Wol- 
sey humbly declined, acquainting 
them, ‘‘ that nothing could be more 
grateful or engaging to him, than such 
a signal testimony of their favour, 
which he had neither sought after, or 
done any thing to merit; but he was 
so sensible of the great honour designed 
to him, that he would make it his en- 
deavour to shew his gratitude by doing 
the University in general, and the 
several members of it, the best services 
in his power; he excused himself for not 
writing in so copious a manner as he 
proposed, because of the multiplicity 
of public affairs wherewith he was 
taken up; and therefore refers them 
to the’ magistrates, deputed from the 


8 This shews plainly that the University 
of Cambridge had then a much higher opi- 
nion of Wolsey’s merit than what Dr. 
Knight, one of their members, had or 
would seem to have had; by his raking to- 
gether such a heap of obloquy and reproach 
against him in his Life of Erasmus” 
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University, to wait on him for a more 
particular answer®.” 

Among many other instances of his 
cou and generosity, may be men- 
tioned his behaviour at the Star-cham- 
ber to the six prisoners taken by the 
Duke of Norfolk in 1525, who rose 
against the loan or benevolence. When 
they were brought before him, the 
Cardinal, after making a speech on 
the heinous offence of rebellion, de- 
clared to them “ that his Majesty was 
pleased to pardon all his subjects who 
either refused to pay the loan or bene- 
volence; but that as the prisoners had 
been very active to stir up the people 
against the government, they should 
find security for their good behaviour.” 
The prisoners answered, ‘‘ they could 
find none;” upon which the Cardi- 
nal generously said, ‘* As they were 
his countrymen, he would be security 
for them,” and the Duke of Norfolk 
was the other"?.” 

A still more powerful proof that he 
was not arrogant, may be gleaned from 
his regard for the safety and prosperity 
of private individuals and families, as 
wales the public affairs both at home 
and abroad. Yet these did not engross 
his whole attention, for he readily lis- 
tened to the representations from the 
heads of religious houses, in respect to 
any misdeeds there committed; and 
where the grievances complained of 
were notorious, and in his power, he 
caused them to be redressed. He also 
attended very readily to applications 
from any city or corporation tending 
to preserve or renew any of their 
liberties, or to the encouraging or re- 
trieving their trade and manufactures. 
The former he interceded with his 
Majesty to grant and protect, and the 
latter he encouraged to the utmost of 
his power", So highly liked was the 
Cardinal and his measures, ‘‘ that every 
good subject rested himself contented 
as it were, ‘ under his own vine and 
under his own fig-lree. 

He seems to have been a good- 
natured man, by the tenderness and 
regret between him and his family at 
parting, and his declaring that no cir- 
cumstance in his misfortunes troubled 
him so much as his being disabled 
from making a provision for his ser- 
vants '2. 





9 Grove, vol. II, 213. 
10 Ib. III. 360. 
" Ib. IV, 205. 12 Collier. 
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We come next to the assertion of 
r Reviewer, that “ the chief defect 
in the ministry of Wolsey, was a want 
of pre-eminent merit,” &c. To prove 
that he had ‘* pre-eminent merit,” and 
that he was possessed of genius, we 
might advance his advices to his Sove- 
reign, and his decisions in the Court 
of Star Chamber, “‘ for he neither spared 
high nor low, but did judge every one 
according unto right.” Thus Caven- 
dish, whom your Reviewer has quoted 
against Wolsey, to whom he acted in 
a very ungrateful manner. Yet he has 
been the innocent cause of attributing 
many more faults to Wolsey that he 
really was guilty of. Hume, speaking 
of his promotion to the Chancellor- 
ship, thus notices his upright con- 
duct. “If this new accumulation 
ot -dignity increased his enemies, it 
also served to exalt his personal cha- 
racter, and prove the extent of his ca- 
pacity. A strict administration of 
justice took place during his enjoyment 
of this high office; and no Chancellor 
ever discovered greater impartiality in 
his decisions, deeper penetration of 
judgment, or more enlarged knowledge 
of law or equity.” 

Wolsey showed himself a man of 
re-eminent merit in his vigorous re- 
ormation of the abuses of the Clergy, 
for which so far from being blamed 

by Archbishop Warham and Bishop 

ox, (as stated by his enemies) he 
was greatly commended by them. 
The latter wrote a Latin letter to him, 
expressing the satisfaction and plea- 
sure which he derived therefrom, 
which letter may be seen in Fiddes, 
and a translation inGrove® Can any 
generous mind, after reading this one 
epistle, which shews the esteem and 
friendship the Bishop still retained for 
Wolsey, have any other than a mean 
opinion of the old bespatterers and 
modern traducers of this great Cardi- 
nal’s character. This letter sufficiently 
refutes that part of Rapin where he 
alleges the Bishop retired discontented 
to his diocese, when he found Wolsey 
in the height of favour with the King. 

Grove, in his parallel between the 
Cardinals Ximenes and Wolsey", says, 
the latter discovered the greatness of 
his mind in applying his large revenues 
for the advancement of piety and 
learning. His foundations were large, 
and his endowments, had they been 
preserved upon his plan, noble and 





3 Vol. III. 94-97. "ID, 311-314, 
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opulent; to which may be subjoined, he 
had formed a design of great difficulty, 
and which, if effected, would have 
been of the utmost benefit to our An- 
tiquaries and Historians. It was to 
cause all the manuscripts in the Vati- 
can (then daily being discovered) to be 
transcribed for the service of his coun- 
try. Among many other proofs of his 
talents, the members of the Convo- 
cation at Oxford, about 1520, con- 
ferred upon him the highest mark of 
their esteem, by a solemn decree, that 
he should have the revisal and correc- 
tion of the University statutes in the 
most extensive sense; and it does not 
appear that they had any reason to re- 
pent of this extraordinary instance of 
confidence. The same power was con- 
ferred upon him by the University of 
Cambridge, and in both cases was ac- 
companied by documents which proved 
the very high opinion entertained by 
these learned bodies, of his fitness to 
reform what was amiss in the republic 
of letters'’ The University of Cam- 
bridge declared, ‘‘ they considered him 
as one sent by Divine providence from 
heaven, for the publie benefit of man- 
kind"6,” and saluted him also with 
the title of Majesty '7. 

Collier says, he was a person of very 
great parts and pope d deservedly 
the reputation of .an able minister, and 
was courted by the greatest princes. 
His learning is said to have lain in 
School divinity, and Canon law; but 
notwithstanding this character of 
abatement, we fo not find he was ever 
taxed with being unqualified for the 
Chancery bench.” Again, “‘ his schemes 
for the benefit of learning were noble 
and well laid, as appears by his Col- 
lege at Oxford ; he F kewise founded a 
College at Ipswich, for the service of 
Religion and the Poor. He designed 
the founding of a Society in Lon- 
don, for the Civil and Canon Law. 
For this purpose he projected the 
building a fine stone College. The 
famous antiquary, Sir Thomas Cotton, 
saw the model of the structure.” He 
also promoted the Navy, and first 
brought into use the building of large 
ships, a measure of great a and 
policy"®. The neglect which Wolsey 
shewed of his private family, to the 
end he might employ his immense 
fortune towards the public advance- 





5 Chalmers’ Biog. Dict. vol. XXXII. 251. 
'6 See note 8. 7 Grove, II, 124. 
8 Ib, I]. 125. 
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ment of every thing that was laudable 
and praiseworthy, and his encourage- 
ment to men of any superior abilities 
wherever he could find them, will 
transmit his name with honour to pos- 
terity®. The establishment of the 
Royal College of Physicians in Lon- 
don, chiefly at the request of Wolsey, 
is another proof of ** pre-eminent me- 
rit :” and his merit is thus recorded at 
the College : 

*¢ Carpinatis Wouseius Arcutepisco- 
pus Eporacensis apupD Recem Hen. VIII. 
DILIGENTER INTERCESSIT AD COLLEGIUM 
PRIMO FUNDANDUM.” 

The conduct of the Cardinal in the 
affair of Henry's visit to France, is 
another instance of ‘* pre-eminent me- 
rit ;” and was much applauded in fo- 
reign countries, The Senate of Venice 
shewed their esteem for him in a letter, 
wherein they congratulate the Cardinal 
upon the interview of the two kings, 
as a work of his consummate wisdom ; 
and often use the phrase, Dominatio 
vestra reverendissima; and in one place, 
Majestatis ejus pars altera®™. 

With respect to the strange compa- 
rison of Wolsey with Burleigh and 
Walsingham, it may be said, though 
the latter statesmen certainly claim a 
superiority over the former with regard 
to political tactics, yet it must be ac- 
knowledged that Wolsey was a greater 
encourager of learning, and provided 
more substantially for the benefit of 
his country than either Burleigh or 
Walsingham. Burleigh, an active 
man and a keen observer, lived in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
aud Mary, previously to his shining as 
a star of the first magnitude in full 
splendour, in the illustrious court of 

lizabeth ; and during those times, 
had the opportunity of benefiting by 
the changes the government under- 
went, and which he subsequently 
turned to his advantage. He had also 
the tactics of Wolsey, the Protector 
Somerset, and many previous states- 
men, whereon to ground his own. 
What failings he saw in Wolsey, he 
studied to avoid in himself. It should 
also be noticed, that the reign of Eli- 
zabeth afforded more opportunities for 
displaying a superiority of es 
as it was a learned Court, composed of 
characters of the first rank in every 
class. Walsingham’s superiority over 
Wolsey, with regard to politics, was 
in consequence of being a pupil of 


9 Fiddes. 29 Grove, III. 122. 
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that great luminary of the sixteenth 
ntury, Burleigh, whose opinions he 
to improve upon, and render him- 
self perfect. He was undoubtedly the 
keenest statesman of the three. ol- 
sey rose and fell in one reign; and 
that a reign of glory, while he guided 
the reins of government. It cannot 
be denied that Wolsey was a great 
statesman, for his conduct in foreign 
affairs affords abundant proofs of it. Be- 
fore Wolsey’s administration, the wily 
father-in-law of Henry was draining 
the full coffers left by Henry VII. to 
satisfy his own ambition, and when 
this was ne our young mo- 
narch was passed aside with contempt. 
But when the active mind of Wolsey 
was brought into action, it turned the 
scale of political affairs, and raised this 
country to a higher pitch of glory than 
it had hitherto acquired. Wolsey’s be- 
nefactions in the cause of learning, it 
must be acknowledged, as far exceeded 
those of Burleigh and Walsingham, 
as the meridian sun eclipses the light 
of the moon. This may in some mea- 
sure havearisen from his possessing more 
political influence, than the others. 

Your Reviewer seems to have for- 

t that the Cardinal, while at Ox- 

ord, from the extraordinary precocity 
evinced by him, was called the boy-ba- 
chelor. No proofs are indeed wanting 
of his uncommon reputation as a scho- 
lar; for he was elected Fellow of his 
College, soon after taking his bache- 
lor’s Tesenne and proceeding to that of 
Master, he was appointed Teacher of 
Magdalen Grammar-school™. 

I trust, Mr. Urban, that I have pro- 
duced sufficient arguments to disprove 
the assertions of your Reviewer, which 
are founded on prejudices borrowed 
from the Cardinal's most implacable 
enemies Polydore Vergil® and Rapin ; 
the latter, notwithstanding he admits 
that Polydore was a partial historian in 
respect to the Cardinal, generally makes 
him his authority where he is the most 
intenton blackening Wolsey’s memory. 

To sum up the whole, Cardinal 
Wolsey was adorned with a multitude 
of honours, not gained by any public 
calamity, but by the favour of his 


1 Chalmers, p. 247, where are some very 
remarks on the Cardinal's learning. 
®2 Yet Polydore wrote one of the most 
fawning letters to the Cardinal that ever 
was penned, nay blasphemy itself. In it he 
calls the Cardinal the God of his Comfort ; 
the most Rev. Lord God of Forgiveness, God 
of Pity, and thou who canst save for ever ! ! 
Prince. 
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Prince. He was dreaded by forei 
Princes, because he every where wisely 
asserted, most strenuously vindicated, 
and by unbought treaties confirmed 
the true glory of the English empire. 
He never attempted to corrupt an- 
other's faith, nor sold his own, esteem- 
ing it much more noble to command 
peace than to buy it, and prescribe 
terms than to court them. He was 
ingenuous, wise, munificent. He be- 
stowed honours, both civil and eccle- 
siastical, not on MERE TOOLS, but de- 
serving men. Courtiers should en- 
deavour to emulate the example of 
him who lived for his own times and 
for posterity ; who was himself learn- 
ed and an encourager of learned men ; 
and who built several magnificent and 
royal edifices for the service of his 
Country, his King, and his God*. 
Yours, &c. S. T. 


—&--- 


STONEHENGE NOT SURROUNDED BY 
Woops anp Groves. 
(Continued from p. 303.) 

OU will now allow me, Mr. Ur- 
ban, to add a few observations 
on the fifth query of V. By a petitio 
principii, he asserts, that ‘‘ almost all 
the cromlechs, logan stones, rock idols, 
and rock basons in Cornwall and in 
Devon, are, or were, in the midst of 
oaks.” From my knowledge of the 
county of Cornwall, I am enabled to 
say, that it is not, nor probably ever 
was, a wooded country; its numerous 
and widely-extended moors and heaths 
(the sites of its stone temples and 
cromlechs), and its narrow peninsular 
situation, are unpropitious circum- 
stances to the native growth of 
woods. Cornwall is almost the only 
county in England which never 
sessed a forest within its borders. 
Even Carnbre Hill (according to Bor- 
Jase the peculiar seat of Druidism), 
the site of numerous logan stones, 
rock basons, &c. esses not oaks, 
nor the remains of oaks, nor proba- 
bly at any distant period did such 
~-* throw their shade over that, as 
e supposed, holy spot. As to rock 
idols, rock basons, rocking stones, 
rock chairs, &c. they were, I believe, 


23 This character first appeared in the 
Craftsman of May 25, 1728, and was writ- 
ten by a member of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, who says, ‘‘ he should be glad if the 
most sagacious reader was able to find him 
a living parallel.” 





first woven into the Druidical system 
by Toland, Rowlands, Borlase, and 
Rooke, but especially by Borlase, who, 
although he possessed a great spirit of 
research, and much learning, yet in- 
dubitably was led away by a warmth 
of imagination, which realized his 
ideal phantasies. 

This rocky machinery hath encum- 
bered rather than assisted any rational 
system of Druidism; and unless it 
were capable of superior proof, it were 
better perhaps to set it wholly aside; 
for certain it is, that contemporaneous 
or classical authority cannot be found 
to support it. This rocky machinery 
either is, or is not, a necessary con- 
comitant of the system of Druidism ; 
if it be (as I presume its advocates will 
maintain), then it tends to docalize the 
system, and to negative its existence on 
the Salisbury plains; if it be not, then 
what avails its most numerous asserted 

roofs in the counties of Cornwall, 
thy, &c. The advocates of rock 
idols, rock basons, rocking stones, 
rock chairs, Gorseddau and Tolmen 
stones, thus, I think, prove either by 
far too little, or by far too much. 
(The Cromlech must, however, be 
readily admitted as a work of art; 
it is often found accompanying the 
stone temples, and like them, it is in- 
variably seen in the most open and 
campaign countries, and in realms far 
removed from the supposed seats of 
Druidism.) These apparent peculia- 
rities are, I believe, to be accounted 
for from natural causes *, but in this, 
as well as in many other instances, the 
wonders of nature have been too often 
transferred to the hand of man. I be- 
lieve all countries bearing on their 
surfaces granite rocks, wil! present the 
like peculiar formations, whether they 
have or have not been pervaded by the 
religious system of the Druid. 

The investigation of the subject has 
now arrived at that stage, that I find it 
incumbent on me still farther to deve- 
lope my opinions; and I thus beg 
leave to express my doubts, my strong 
doubts, whether any of these stone 
temples are Druidical. This general 
opinion of course includes Stonehenge. 





* Playfair’s Illustrations of the Hutton- 
ian Theory. — Dr. Berger on the physical 
structure of Devonshire and Cornwall.— 
Transactions of the Geolog. Soc. vol. iii.— 
Dr. Mac Culloch, on the Granite Tors. of 
Cornwall.—Guide to Mount’s Bay and the 
Land’s End, by a Physician. 
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It is a singular fact, that, although 
such structures of stone have been 
found in all parts of the world (and, 
to bring the subject nearer to us, in all 
parts of the British Dominions), yet 
the minds of our countrymen have 
usually turned from the question of 
their general origin, and have sought 
to develope that of the individual 
temple of Stonehenge alone ; in doin 

this, they appear to take an insulat 

view of that interesting piece of anti- 
quity, and thus often ascribe its erec- 
tion to some historical occasion, &c. 
But surely there is no reason why it 
should not be considered in connexion 
with allothersimilar structures through- 
out the British Dominions, agreeing, 
as it does, partially with many of 
them ; and again, there is no reason 
why the British temples should not be 
taken in connexion with all such strac- 
tures throughout the world, agreeing 
as they do in general character. 1 
have, therefore, no hesitation in affirm- 
ing my belief, that Stonehenge and all 
such temples were erected in nearly 
the same zra, and by tribes possessing 
nearly similar manners and customs, 
and religious rites. In all countries 
these ancient stone structures have a 
strong correspondence in general cha- 
racter, are ever found in the most open 
and campaign parts, accompanied 
with sepulchral tumuli, and are situate 
in realms far distant from each other ; 
they are to be found throughout the 
British Dominions, in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in the Isles of 
Scilly, of Man, of the Hebrides, of the 
Orkneys, and of Iceland, in the Isles 
of the Mediterranean, in almost every 
state on the Continent, even in Rus- 
sia, Denmark, and Sweden, even in 
countries where the foot of a Roman 
never trod, where Druidism never 
raised her head, and where the oak 
with its misseltoe never was a denizen. 
Why then, Mr. Urban, why should 
we not conclude, that all these vene- 
rable specimens of antiquity were the 
religious temples of the most early 
Celtic and Gothic tribes. Such, then, 
is my humble opinion, and I cannot 
but recognize in them the origin of 
idolatry ; I cannot but see in them the 
first departure from the worship of the 
true God; I cannot but presume them 
to be the temples of the first heathen 
dedicated to the sun, to Bael. In 
lapsing into idolatry, those early tribes 
would naturally, from the diurnal re- 
turn of this luminary, from the bene- 
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ficial and invigorating influence im- 
parted by his light and heat, thus first 
constitute this refulgent and visible 
orb the representative of, and then 
consider it as the Supreme. 

Cesar, in describing the Germans, 
has this passage, ** Deorum numero 
eos solos ducunt, quos cernunt, et quo- 
rum opibus aperte juvantur, Solem, et 
Vulcanum, et Lunam, reliquos ne fama 
quidem acciperunt.” He thus, I 
think, although een = pour- 
trayed the origin of idolatry; by these 
words we may readily adjudge, as rea- 
son may induce us to presume, that 
the first idolaters began with the wor- 
ship of the sun, and in its absence 
had recourse to that of fire as its repre- 
sentative, and next increased their my- 
thology with that of the moon; on 
these the Greeks and Romans super- 
added their numerous train of gods 
and goddesses. 

ours, &c. Epwarp Duke. 

P.S. Your urbanity, with great 
kindness, allows us to <7 our lucu- 
brations in your useful Miscellany; 
we are all, in an — sense, 
your sons, and should “ be kindly 
affectioned one = another a bro- 
therly love.” our peacefu * 
Mr. Urban, however they ma 7 
sionally admit a playful sally, yet 
should never be stained with [ ebul- 
litions of contempt or anger. I regret, 
therefore, to ae the hostile attitude 
of your correspondents “* S. R. M.” 
and “* Merlin ;” they are able writers, 
**et cantare pares, et respondere pa- 
rati;” and I, for one, should like to 
see an amicable tilt between them, 
but I trust they will place foils on their 
lances, and however earnestly they may 
contend, yet I hope they will unite the 
* suaviter in modo” with the * for- 
titer in re.” 


Mr. Urnay, Oet. 30. 
WORD upon the long-talked-of 
improvements at the Temple 
Charch. Whether this curious and 
singular edifice is destined to be the 
sport of modern caprice and profes- 
sional improvement, or whether it is 
to be restored to its pristine grandeur, 
will be soon decided. I fearfully an- 
ticipate the result. The present race 
of Church-repairing architects are not, 
it is trae, likely to add Doric archi- 
traves to Gothic windows, or conceal 
pointed doorways beneath palladian 
frontispieces; but they may do worse. 
Instead of attending to the style of the 
building 
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building they undertake to restore, we 
commonly see these gentlemen intro- 
ducing a confusion of garbled orna- 
ment, belonging to a style which ex- 
ists only in their own portfolios, ori- 
ginally the production of the clumsy 
penci of some carpenter, and which, 
if it had been confined to the Gothic 
villas, the favourite themes of auc- 
tioneering eloquence, could be little 
worthy of notice. Unfortunately the 
Antiquary is too often forced to see 
this spurious production fastening it- 
self upon every unfortunate Church 
which is destined to undergo a resto- 
ration. That this is to be the case with 
the Temple Charch, in common with 
the generality of renovated buildings, 
will be (judging from that paragon of 
modern Gothic, the library I believe 
of the Inner Temple) highly probable; 
the more so, as in the very commence- 
ment of the repairs, havoc and destruc- 
tion are the order of the day. A little 
caution might have saved the beauti- 
ful Chapel, whose ruins now encum- 
ber the adjoining court. The curious 
erypt bears testimony to the strength 
of antient masonry. Its vaulting resist- 
ed the heap of fallen materials which 
covered it, when I witnessed, with 
the grief which every lover of antient 
art feels at the destruction of monu- 
ments of departed genius, the ruin 
which overwhelmed these remains. 
The hand of destruction has, how- 
ever, been suspended for the present ; 
plans are under consideration for 
alterations ; an eminent architect is 
appointed to carry them intoeflect ; and 
as the restoratives are to be conducted 
on an extensive scale, I beg to offer, 
through your medium, a few hints for 
practical improvement, which I trust 
will meet with some attention, if it is 
really intended to restore this curious 
building to what it ought to be. I 
must firstobserve that the /wo Churches, 
united together, may rank among the 
most singular edifices, perhaps in the 
United Kingdom. ThecircularChurch 
in its combination of round and pointed 
arches, like the Trinity Chapel at Can- 
terbury, shews the gradual advance of 
the Pointed style, the incipient materi- 
als of which are to be seen in the well- 
known Church of St. Cross, to a more 
regular form; at the same time the 
Eastern Church displays the same style 
brought to the perfection which is 
displayed in the magnificent Churches 
of Salisbury, St. Mary Overies, and 
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elsewhere; the two edifices are, there- 
fore, in the eye of the antiquary, ob- 
jects of thechoicest admiration, the more 
so, as little alteration has, been made 
in the more recent Pointed styles, ex- 
cept in the vaulting of the aile of the 
older building, which is coeval with 
the Eastern Church, and is to be ad- 
mired for the cleverness of its adap- 
tation to the circular form of the 
building. The latter Church has sus- 
tained no alteration; its original ar- 
chitecture, with the exception of the 
modern works, being excellently pre- 
served. 

I now proceed to notice the modern 
repairs, which have been, from many 
circumstances, of frequent occurrence, 
and perhaps no building ever received 
additions so incongruous as the pre- 
sent. Owing to an accidental fire in 
the Seventeenth Century, which threat- 
ened the safety of the Round Church; 
all the exposed parts were repaired in 
the taste of the day; a circular-headed 
doorway was converted to a clumsy 
Doric frontispiece, a singular inscrip- 
tion destroyed through the inattention 
of the repairers; the walls cased with 
large squared stones, without the least 
attention to the old style of building ; 
blockings of Italian design supplied the 
corbel table of the original ; the columns 
attached to the windows disappeared, 
and heavy architraves were substituted, 
and the aile was finished with a mo- 
dern parapet. - 

The clerestory, which probably es- 
caped the fire, has, I suspect, suffered 
under the hands of some restorer, 
being finished with battlements, and no 
Italian ornaments introduced though 
the whole has been left in the most 
shabby state possible. The western door- 
way, a matchless and unrivalled speci- 
men of ancient workmanship, shielded 
perhaps from its first formation by a 
porch, has reached our day uninjured 
either by weather, or, what is worse, 
clumsy workmen, or tasteless improvers. 
Concealed as the Round Church is, 
still, however, among the neighbour- 
ing houses, a glance at the original 
workmanship, both of the aile and cle- 
restory may be obtained, and restoration 
is, consequently, easy; -what I would 
therefore proposeis, that the roof, which 
is almost flat, should be covered with 
lead, and raised in the form of a cone, 
whose base should beimmediately with- 
in the parapet of the clerestory, thus 
crowning the whole with a low 7 

the 
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the common finish of all circular and 
lygonal buildings; the parapets, with 
lock cornices, should be restored, 
together with the pillars to the win- 
lows, from the specimens still re- 
maining ; the modern doorway should 
give way to one formed on the mo- 
del of the western; and above all 
things, the western doorway should be 
most carefully preserved ; the present 
porch, which is in itself ancient, would 
answer, with a few ornamental addi- 
tions, every purpose. In the interior, 
little is necessary, except to remove 
the attic bases from the principal co- 
lumns, and substitute others, with 
linths from the smaller pillars which 
ace the wall, and also some other minor 
details of the same stamp, which were 
added in the ouuantie repair which 
took place in the present century.— 
Returning again to the exterior, we 
see at the junction of the round and 
square Churches, some work is requi- 
site to hide the unsightly brick-work 
of the western gables, and the whole 
South side of the Church, which 
suffered so severely in the last re- 
pair, should be restored with stone, 
instead of compo, to the same cha- 
racter as the North. The East end 
has suffered at an earlier period, and 
the repairs there requisite are, to re- 
store + apts to the points of the 
gables in the place of the vases, which 
occupy those stations at present, and 
to add columns and lateral openings 
to the upper pointed windows. The 
North side has escaped the havoc 
which has fallen on the rest of the 
Church, and therefore the complete 
restoration of the whole would be a 
task of no difficulty. In the interior 
an unsightly altar-screen at the East, 
and a tasteless heavy gallery at the 
West end, should be removed, and sub- 
stituted by something more in accord- 
ance to the style of the building. The 
latter interferes too much with the ar- 
chitecture, which is at that part of the 
building highly curious, and requires to 
be more exposed than at present. The 
destroyed Chapel was an object so sin- 
gular and interesting, that its restora- 
tion should be immediately set about; 
it consisted of two stories, a crypt, or 
under chapel, and a superstructure, 
both of which were in different styles, 
the lower resembling the circular, and 
the upper the eastern church in their 
respective architecture. The expense 
Gent. Mac. November, 1824. 
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will be a mere trifle, and as the lower 
portion is appropriated to the reception 
of records, the plea of inutility cannot 
be set up for its destruction. I sin- 
cerely hope, therefore, Mr. Urban, 
that if these remarks should appear in 
your Magazine, they will meet with 
consideration in the proper quarter, 
and that at least the latter part will be 
attended to, by which one of the few 
remains of early — remaining in 
the metropolis will be spared. 

Yours, &c. E. I. C. 


—_@—- 
THE CENSOR.—No. XVII. 


On the suppression and revival of the 
rama. 

Ty et Comame. Being a brief 

relation of the strange and won- 
derful hand of God discovered at W r1- 
NEY, in the Comepy acted Fespruary 
the third, where there were some Slaine, 
many Hurt, and severall other remark- 
able passages. Together with what 
was preached in three Sermons on that 
occasion, from Rom.i.18. Bothwhich 
may serve as some check to the growing 
ATHEISME of the present Age. By 
Joun Rowse, of C. C. C. in Oxrorn, 
Lecturer to the Town of Witney. 
Oxford, printed by L. Lichfield, for 
Henry Cripps. Anno Dom. 1653, 4to. 

It is related by Livy, that dramatic 
representations were first introduced 
at Rome to appease the divine wrath *, 
and the same reason in aftertimes occa- 
sioned their suppression. By an ordi- 
nance (dated Sept. 2, 1642) as curious 
in its language as just in its profes- 
sions, all plays were forbidden during 
the public disturbances : 

** Whereas the distressed estate of Jre- 
land, steeped in her own blood, and the dis- 
tracted estate of England, threatened with 
a cloud of blood by a civil war, call for all 
possible means to appease and avert the 


wrath of God a ing in these judge- 
ments : am: Nabich, Fasting and ane 
having been often tried to be very effectual, 
have been lately, and are still enjoyned : 
and whereas, publick sports do not well 
agree with publick calamities, nor — 
stage-plays with the seasons of humiliation, 
this being an exercise of sad and pious so- 
lemnity, and the other being spectacles of 
pleasure, too commonly expressing lasci- 
vious mirth and levity: it is refore 
thought fit, and ordained by the Lords and 
Commons in this Parliament assembled, 
that while these sad causes and set-times of 


* B.C. 362. 1. vii. ¢. 2. 
humiliation 








humiliation do continue, 7 stage-plays 
shall . cease and be forborn. Instead of 
which, are recommended to the people of 
this land, the profitable and seasonable con- 
siderations of repentance, reconciliation, 
and peace with God, which probably will 
vay outward peace and prosperity, and 
ring again times of joy and gladness to 
these nations *.” 

It does not appear that this order 
was ever punctually obeyed; and an 
attempt (Oct. 6, 1644) to perform the 
King and no King of Beaumont and 
Fletcher in Salisbury Court, attracted 
the attention of the Sheriffs, who dis- 

rsed the company, and took Reade ¢, 
the clown, into custody {. Complaints 
of their revival were made in 1647 to 
the Commons, who ordered their en- 
tire suppression, with the dismantling 
of the theatres§ ; and by a subsequent 
act, all refractory persons were threaten- 
ed with fine and imprisonment for the 
first offence, and whipping for the 
second ||. These measures were dic- 
tated less by superstition than caution ; 
a numerous body, educated in the 
King’s service, and attached to him 
throughout his misfortunes, whose per- 
formances moreover often recalled the 
splendor of royalty, could hardly be 
endured by men whose political views 
they tended to thwart, and whose spi- 
ritual doctrines they unsparingly ridi- 
culed. One of their number, lon 
vacillating ee ee an 
h risy (but whose dying legacy en- 
tiles bine to the cool "of Snessity) 
became in the pulpit an effective in- 
strument of the State. 

Nevertheless, the practice continued, 
and one awful instance is recorded by 
a contemporary divine. The comedy 
of Mucedorus§ was revived by some 
strollers in 1652, and privately exhi- 
bited in the villages of Mowe, Stan- 
lake, Southleigh, and Cumner, in Ox- 





* Rushworth’s Collections, vol. II. part 
iii. p. 1. 

t+ ‘* Why, I wouldhave a fool in every act, 
Be’t comedy or tragedy— 

i never saw Rheade peeping through the 
curtain, 
But ravishing joy entered into my heart.” 
- Prologue to the Careless Shepherdess, 
by Thomas Goffe, 1656. 

t Perfect Occurrences, p. 281. 

4 Rushworth, vol. II. pt. 4. Jan. 22. 

{{ Ibid, Jan. 31—Feb. 9. 

{i “‘ Amost pleasant Comedy of Mucedo- 
rus the King’s sonne, of Valentia, and 
Amadine the king’s daughter of Aragon, 
with the merry conceits of Mouse,” 
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fordshire ; till in the following’ Fe- 
bruary, they ventured to represent it 
vee at Witney. The use of the 

‘own-hall being denied them, they 
were obliged to perform at the White- 
hart inn, where a numerous audience 
assembled on the evening of the 3d. 
In the course of the play, Envy says, 
*¢ Trebble death shall crosse thee with de- 

spight, [joyest, 
And thee mourn where most thou 
(Turning thy mirth into a deadly dole, 
Whirling thy —s with a peale of death), 
And drench thy methods in a sea of bloud.” 
These lines are considered by the nar- 
rator as a prelude to the catastrophe 
which ensued, by the floor giving 
way, which occasioned the death of 
several persons. Three sermons were 
reached upon this melancholy event 

y the Town lectarer, Rowe, who 
maintained from St. Paul, that ** the 
wrath of God was revealed from hea- 
ven” against such as persevered in so 
unrighteous a sport; nor could those 
who derided his influence fail to be 
shocked at his narrative. 

The prejudice against dramatic spec- 
tacle did not extend to the operas of 
D’Avenant, whose Siege of Rhodes 
was performed long before the Resto- 
ration. That piece is now chiefly re- 
markable for its author’s attention to 
unity of place, to denote which, 
Ruopes was inscribed over the pro- 
scenium. The Restoration introduced 
the rules of French critics, and the 
plots of French authors, in 

*€ an easy chime 
Of Jonson’s humour mix’d with Corneille’s 

rhyme*,” 

referable only to the absurdities of 
he Playhouse to be let. Excepting 
the alterations from Betterton, those 
farces were finally banished by the 
Rehearsal, which did not however sur- 
vive the follies it so successfully ridi- 
culed, for want of sufficient elegance 
to keep pace with the improvement of 
our tongue. Of the obsolete dramas 
of that age, D’Avenant’s Platonic 
Lovers excels in richness of language, 

and Shadwell’s Don Juan in spirit. 

The plays of Dryden are universall 
condemned to the closett, althoug 
the double plot in The Spanish Friar is 
always mentioned with praise. In 





* Dryden’s Prologue to Secret Love. 

t+ Don Sebastian was revived in 1812, 
under the title of The Renegade, but with- 
ovt any permanent success. 


fact, 
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fact, the excellence of his dramas lies 
in single scenes, in dialogues of quarrel 
and reconciliation, with which All for 
Love abounds, and where the incident 
of the bracelet is admirably contrived. 
A few pathetic passages may be met 
with, such as Cleumenes’ account of 
his brother, and the words of Dorazx to 
Almeyda, 

«* I have a sister, Abbess in Terceiras, 
Who lost her lover on her bridal day.” 
Perhaps the last act of Don Sebastian 
is second only to Lear. 

What Puritans, Republicans, and 
Nonconformits, had attempted in vain, 
was effected at the close of the 17th 
century by the less virulent but equally 
forcible pen of Collyer, a nonjuring 
clergyman, who attacked the immora- 
lity of the theatres. Congreve be- 
trayed the weakness of his cause by an 
answer, to which his antagonist re- 
plied, merely to claim a triumph. 
Since that period, the stage has only 
been visited with political interference, 
and a series of correct eompositions, 
joined to an excellent regulation with 
regard to the copy-books, have rendered 
it an izaportant vehicle of truth. 


Lonpon PaGEANnTs IN THE REIGN 
or Kine CuHarLes THE First. 


NOW proceed to fulfil the pro- 
mise which I made in p. 118, by 
forwarding to you a List of London Pa- 
geants in the Reign of King Charles I. 
But, to recur to my last commu- 
nication, I am_not without hopes of 
discovering a Pageant for the year 
1610; for I think one must have been 
published, since Howes describes that 
year’s Civic Triumphs as “ extraordi- 
nary.”’ Christianus, Prince of Anhalt, 
was a witness to them; “ he surv 
the City of London with great plea- 
sure and admiration, and behelde the 
pleasant Triumphs upon the water and 
within the Cittie, which at this time 
were extraordinary in honour of the 
Lord Mayor and Cittizens; and that 
day this Prince, with all his Germayne 
Trayne, were entertained at the Lord 
Mayor's Feast, in the Guildhall, where 
he manifested his former admiration, 
touching the greatnesse, scituation, 
and wealth of the Cittie, and there 
he observed and admired the goodly 
uniforme order and riche habite of the 
Cittizens, and sayd there was no State 
nor Cittie in the world that did elect 
their Magistrates with such magnifi- 
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cence, except the Cittie of Venice, 
unto which the Citiie of London com- 
meth very neere !”” 

h I have not yet obtained the 
Pageants of 1611 and 1612 (which are 
known to exist), yet both from Howes 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s unpublished 
Letters in the British Museum, I find 
those of the latter year were more than 
usually expensive for the entertain- 
ment of the Palsgrave, then lately ar- 
rived in England to pay his Court to 
the Princess Elizabeth. The latter 
authority gives a curious account of 
the Lord Mayor’s day, for which, not 
to trespass too far on your pages, I will 
refer to the forthcoming ‘* Progresses 
of King James.” 

y accurate and much - valued 
Friend “ Eu. H.” has supplied the 
following as the full title of the Pa. 
geant for 1617, referred to at page 
116.—** The Triumphs of Honor 
and Industry. A solemnity performed 
through the City, at Confirmation and 
Establishment of the Right Honorable 
George Bovvles, in the office of his 
Maiesties Lieuetenant, the Lord Mayor 
of the famous Citty of London. Tak- 
ing beginning at his Lordship’s going, 
and proceeding after his returne from 
receiuing the Oath of Maioralty at 
Westminster on the morrow next af- 
ter Simon and Iude’s day, October 29, 
1617. London, psintall by Nicholas 
Okes, 1617,” 4to. At the end of the 
Dedication is ‘ T. M.’ for Thomas 
M What as stl rpose 

t is still. more to my pu . 
a second copy of “ Lente Lave to 
Prince Henry,” noticed in p. 117, is 
in the library of Francis Freeling, Esq 
by whose favour, after a long search, 
1 have obtained a transcript; and I 
now have the pleasure of returning him 
thanks for his very prompt and liberal 
loan of it. 

A second copy of ‘ Chester’s Tri- 
umph,” mentioned in p. 117, is among 
the many precious gems presented by 
Mr. Gough to the Bodlelan Library, 
accompanied (if I mistake not) by a 
third Copy of ** London's Love.” 

On the 16th of June, 1613, was en- 
tered at Stationers’ Hall, “a Thing 
called ‘The Shepherd’s Songe before 

ween Anne, in 4 parts complete mu- 
sical, upon the Playnes of Salisbury’,” 
and by Sir John Hawkins in his His- 
tory of Music, and Dr. Whitaker in 
his History of Craven, are mention- 
ed “The Ayres that were sung and 

played 





iven by the Right Honorable the 
Earle of Cumberland, and his Right 
Noble Sonne the Lord Clifford. Com- 
oom Mr. Georgé Mason and Mr. 
ohn Earsden. London, printed by 
Thomas Snodham, cum _privilegio, 
1688,” fol. I should -feel much in- 


debted to any one who could assist me 
to either of these. 





Sir Allen Cotton, Draper, com- 
menced his Mayoralty, Oct. 29, 1625, 
but no trace appears in print of any 
Pageant. 

Coronation of Charles the 
First took place on Candlemas-day, 
Feb. 2, 1625-6, but the usual ridin 
in state through the City was omitt 
on account of the expense. 
' 16. The Pageant of 1626 was ‘‘The 
Triumph of Health and Prosperity, at 
the Inauguration of the most worthy 
brother, the Right Hon. Cuthbert 
Hasket, Draper. Composed by Tho- 
mas Middleton, Draper, 1626,” 4to. 
Mr. Garrick had a copy of this, bound 
with that of 16123 see p. 114. 

In 1627 Sir Hugh Hammersley, Ha- 
berdasher, was Lord Mayor; in 1628 
Sir Richard Dean, Skinner; in 1629 Sir 
James Cambell, Ironmonger; in 1630 
Sir Robert Ducy, Merchant Taylor; but 
no Pageant appears for these four years. 

17. That of 1631 was, ‘* London’s 
Jus Honorarium, exprest in sundry 
Triumphs, Pagiants, and Shews, at 
the initiation or entrance of the Right 
Honourable George Whitmore into the 
Maioralty of the famous and farre re- 
nouned City of London ; all the charge 
and expense of the laborious proiects 
and obiects both by Water and Land, 
being the sole vndertaking of the Right 
Worshipful the Society of Habburdash- 
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merland, in the King’s Entertainment; 
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ers. By Thomas Heywood,” 1631, 4to. 
A copy of this is in Mr. Gough's col- 
lection at the Bodleian Library. 

18. Heywood was the next year a 
second time brought forward in ‘* Lon- 
dini Artium et Scientiarium Scaturigos 
or London's Fountain of Arts and Sci- 
ences; exprest in sundrie Triumphs, 
Pageants, and Showes, at the initiation 
of the R. H. Nich. Raynton* into the 
Maiorty of the famous and far-renhowned 
City London. All the charge and ex- 
pense of the laborious projects, both by 
water and land, being the sole undertak- 
ing and charge of the Right Worship- 
full Company of the Haberdashers ; writ- 
ten by Tho. Haywood,” 1632, 4tot. 

19. In 1633 appeared ** London Imp. ; 
or London Mercator, explained in sun- 
dry Triumphs, Pageants, and Shows, 
at the inauguration of the Right Hon. 
Ralph Freeman, at the charges of the 
Right Worshipful Company of Clo- 
thiers. By T. Haywood, 1033,” 4to. 

{About the i0th of January, 1633-4, 
Sir Ralph Freeman invited the King, 
Queen, and the Masquers of the four 
principal Inns of Court to a Banquet, 
‘*who, clothed in rich and glorious 
apparel, attended in a most solemn and 
splendid parade from the Court to 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, where they 
continued in their sports until it was 
almost morning. Then the Lord Mayor 
entertained the King and Queen, the 
Lords and Ladies, and the Masquers, 
and the Inns of Court Gentlemen 
with a noble and stately Banquet.” 
Chauncy gives a circumstantial ac- 
count of the Procession, &c. in his 
account of Aspeden, the seat of the 
Freemans. Hertfordshire, p. 122.] 

Sir Ralph Freeman died during his 
Mayoralty ; and was succeeded by Sir 
Thomas Moulson ; but no Pageant of 
his appears in print f. 





* Whose monument at Enfield is engraved and described in vol. xcu111. ii. 209. 


+ “ At the end of this Pageant is a 
the 


panegyric on Maister Gerard Christmas, for briag- 
ts and figures to such great perfection both in symmetry and substance, being 








Detlre but unshapen monsters, made only of slight wicker and paper. This man designed 
Aldersgate, and carved the equestrian statue of James I. there, and the old peice of Nor- 
thumberland House. His sons, John and Mathias, carved the great ship built at Wool- 
wich in 1637.” a British Tepography. 
} From the dates of the following Pageants, the list of Lord Mayors, as given by Heylyn, 
our, Maitland, &c. is evidently incorrect as to the dates of their election from the 
year 1633 to the present tine. The error has arisen from making Sir Thomas Moulson 
continue Lord Mayor during the year 1634-5, whilst the truth is, that he was in office 
for a few months only after Sir Ralph Freeman’s death in 1634, and that Sir Robert Park- 
hurst succeeded him, Oct. 29, that year.—No Pageant appears for 1641, but some Poems 
were published, entitled ‘« Epicedia in obitum octo senatorum Londinensium, duorum equi- 
tum expratorum, et sex armigerotum. Item Panegyricum Inaugurale Preetoris Londini, 


Cantabr. 1641,” 8vo. ; 
n 


20. 
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20. In 1634, Taylor, the Water 


Poet, was, apparently for the onl 

time, empl as the City Bard. His 
— is entitled: * Triumphs of 
‘ame and Honour; at the inaugura- 
tion of [Sir] Robert Parkhurst, Cloth- 
worker. Compiled by John Taylor, 
the Water Poet,” 1634. 

21. In 1635 was ‘* Londini Sinus 
Salutis, or London’s Harbour of Health 
and Happiness. Epressed in sundry 
Triumphs, Pageants, and Showes; at 
the initiation of the Right Honorable 
Christopher Clethrowe, into the Maior- 
alty of the farre renowned City London. 
All the charges and expences of this 
present Ovation, being the sole under- 
taking of the Right Worshipfull Com- 
pany of the Ironmongers. The 29th 
of October, anno salutis, 1635. Writ- 
ten by Thomas Heywood.” 

In 1636, Sir Edward Bromfield, 
Fishmonger, was Lord Mayor; but 
no Pageant for that year has been dis- 
covered. 

22. In 1637 was published “ Lon- 
dint Speculum; or London's ‘Mirror ; 
exprest ia sundry Triumphs, Pageants, 
and Showes, at the initiation of the 
Right Hon. Richard Fenn*, into the 
ow of the famous and farre-re- 
nowned City London. All the charge 
and expense of these laborious pro- 
jects, both by water and land, being 
the sole undertaking of the Right 
Worshipful Company of the Habber- 
dashers. Written by Thomas Hey- 
wood, 1637,” 4to. A copy is among 
Mr. Gough's collection in the Bodleian 
Library, and another was bought at 
Mr. Bindley’s sale, Jan. 21, 1819, by 
Mr. Rhodes for 41. 4s. 

23. The following year produced 
** Porta Pietatis; or the Port or 
Harbour of Piety, exprest in sun- 
drie Triumphes, Pageants, and Shewes, 
at the initiation of the Right Hon. 
Sir Maurice Abbott, Knight, into the 
Majoralty of the famous and farre-re- 
nowned City London. All the charge 
and expense of the laborious projects, 
both by water and land, being the sole 
undertaking of the Right Worshipful 
Company ofDrapers. By Thomas Hey- 
wood, 1638,” 4to.—For the title of this 
Pageant, not mentioned in the “ Biog. 
Dramatica,” | am obliged to “ En. H.” 

24. Next followed “ Londini Sta- 
tus Pacatus, or London’s Peaceable 
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Estate : exprest in sundry Triamphs, 
Pageants, and Shewes, at the innitia- 
tion of the Right Honourable Henry 
Garway into the Majoralty of the 
famous and farre-faimed City London. 
All the charge and expense of the la- 
borious projects, both by water and 


land, being the sole undertakings. of 
the Right Worshipfull Society of 
Drapers. Written by Thomas Hey- 


wood, 1639,”" 4to. copy is among 
Mr. Gough’s in the Bodleian Library, 
and a second was bought by Mr. He- 
ber for 1/. 1s. at Mr. Bindley’s sale, 
Jan. 21, 1819. This appears to have 
been the last Pageant in Charles's 


reign. 

* 1640 Sir William Acton, Knt. 
and Bart. was Lord Mayor, and was 
discharged by the House of Commons, 
and Sir Edmund Wright, Grocer, con- 
stituted in his place, who only served 
untill Oct. 29, 1641, when Sir Richard 
Gurney, Knt. Clothworker, was elect- 
ed tc the Civic Chair; and though no 
Pageant was exhibited on his account, 
he assisted in an important Triumph. 
On the King’s return from Scotland, 
he made a triumphant entry into 
London, and pa through the City 
to Whitehall, being entertained at 
Guildhall on his way. 

The following Tracts were publish- 
ed on this occasion; of the three first 
there are copies in the collection of 
Francis Freeling, Esq.—1. ** King 
Charles his Entertainment, and Lon- 
don’s Loyaltie, being a true relation 
and description of the manner of the 
Cittie’s Welosen, and expression of 
the subjects’ love to his Royall Majes- 
tie, at his return from Scotland. Like- 
wise the time and place where the 
Lord Major and his brethren the ‘Al- 
dermen of this glorious Citie, with the 
rest of the Companies, meet and con+ 
duct his Royall Majestie to the Guild- 
hall to a stately Feast. And after- 
wards to his Pallace of Westminster, 
there to solace himself. Likewise a 
copie of Verses congratulating the 
King’s Return. By J. H. God save 
the King! London; printed for John 
Greensmith, 1641,” 4to. pp. 6. At 

5 of this curious Tract is “A 
recept from the Lord Major to the 
severall Companies touching the En- 
tertainment of his Royall Majestic.” 
A second copy of this is in the Bri- 





* There was also published ** Panegyr. Inaug. Majoris Londin. Richard Fenn, et Poema 
de celeberrina Trinobantiados Auguste civitate : authore Edw. Benlowes, 1637,” 8vo. 
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tish Museum *. — 2. “ England’s 
Comfort, and London’s Joy: ex- 
pressed in the Royall, Triumphant, 
and Magnificent g eB ne of 
our dread Soveraigne Lord, King 
Charles, at his blessed and safe returne 
from Scotland, on Thursday the 25th 
of November, 1641, by the Right Ho- 
nourable Sir Richard Gurney, Knut. 
Lord Major and the Recorder Sir Tho- 
mas Gardner, who were at that pre- 
sent both knighted, who attended his 
Majesty with the other right worshi 
full Knights and Aldermen, Sheriffes 
and Companies of this famous City of 
London: together with the manner 
aud forme how the state was to be ob- 
served and performed the severall 
companies on horsebacke and foot, 
for the conducting of his Majesty, the 
ueene, the Prince, and all the Royall 
Progeny to the Guildhall, London, to 
dinner, and from thence to his Majes- 
ties Palace at Whitehall : also the se- 
verall Speeches, and other Verses pre- 
sented to his sacred person at that 
time. 1641,” 4to. pp. 8. In the title is 
a wood-cut of the King on horseback, 
and there are also three others of the 
srocession. This rare tract (probably 
y John Taylor) had two editions pub- 
lished before and after the day. Mr. 
Freeling’s copy is of the former ; one in 
the Althor Lary, of the latter de- 
scription. The title above is that of the 
latter; by comparing with Moule, some 
variations will be found in the title. —3. 
“* Five Speeches spoken to his Ma- 
jesty returning out of Scotland, with 
the description of what Honorable 
Triumphs his Majesty did ride in 
London. 1641,” 4to.—4. ** Ovatio Ca- 
rolina; the Triumph of King Charles; 
or the triumphant manner and order 
of receiving his Majesty into his City 
of London, Thursday 25th November, 
A.D. 1641; upon his return safe and 
happy from Scotland,” 1641, 4to. Of 
this Mr. Gough’s copy is in the Bod- 
leian. It is inserted as a London Pa- 
nt in the Biographia Dramatica, 
put has less of the character of a Pa- 
geant than the two first mentioned. 

A long account of the Entertain- 
ment is to be found in Maitland’s 
London. It appears by another Tract 
mentioned by Mr. Moule, “ The 
King’s most gracious Speech,” &c. 
(of which also Mr. Freeling possesses 
a copy) that the Lord Mayor, Al- 
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dermen, &c. soon after in return re- 
ceived ‘a Royall Invitation from both 
their Majesties to feast with them at 
Hampton Court.” And in less than a 
month, Dec. 14, 1641, Sir Richard Gur- 
ney was created a Baronet. Such a state 
of things did not last long; for this 
highly-favoured Lord Mayor was soon 
after discharged by Parliament; and 
the fickleness of the Citizens was 
immortalized by ‘ London's Love, 
or the Entertainement of the Parli- 
ament; being a true description of the 
great and generous Welcome given to 
the Houses of Lords and Commons on 
the 19th day of Jan. at Grocers’ Hall, 
1641[-2], by divers Citizens of good 
quality. Wherein is declared the great 
and manifold expressions of Love be 
twixt the Lords and Commons. Like- 
wise the Citie’s Protestation both ta 
the King and Parliament, concerning 
their loyall affections and unexpressa- 
ble loves. London. Printed for John 
Thomas, 1641.” 4to. 8 pp. This gives 
an account of a Dinner to the Lords 
and Commons at Grocers’ Hall; af- 
terwards to their attendants, and to 
Capt. Langham and his Company, 
who guarded both Houses. The Lords 
and Commons were attended by al- 
most 150 Citizens who had fined 
for Sheriff, Common -Councilmen, 
Merchants, and Tradesmen. A copy 
of this is among the King’s Pam he 
lets in the British Museum. e 
Chief Magistrate who succeeded was 
Sir Isaac Pennington, who, in his 
turn, was displaced as an Alderman 
at the Restoration; and, moreover, 
convicted of High Treason for the 
Murder of King Charles. He died a 
prisoner in the Tower. 

The London Pageants shared the 
fate of more important institutions at 
this troublesome period, and were dis- 
continued for about fifteen years; but 
they were resumed, before the Resto- 
ration, in 1655; with which my next 
communication shall commence. 


J. NicHo.s. 


—o— 

Mr. Ursan, Edmonton, Oct. 30. 
LLOW me to request informa- 
tion relative to the origin and 
life of Edward Latymer, who founded 
schools at Edmonton and Hammer- 
smith for the education and clothing 

of boys belonging to those towns. 





otherwise well-stored National Library. 


* It is very strange that not a single Lord Mayor's Pageant is to be found in this 
In 
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In the Deed of Gift, by which he 
endowed the Edmonton School, which 
bears date the 20th of March, 1824, 
he is described as late of London, Gen- 
tleman; and Sir Hugh Mydelton, Bart. 
is one of the trustees named therein. 
Edward Latymer may, therefore, be 

resumed to have been well known in 
is day (noscitur e sociis) ; a commu- 
nication through the medium of your 
Magazine, will oblige 
A Trustee or LatyMsEr’s SCHOOL. 


—_@— 


Wrabness Parsonage. 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 1. 


F the subject of the ian Pyra- 
I mids he oun teers Techausved, 
and that you really think I have placed 
it in some new point of view worthy * 
of insertion in your Magazine, I shall 
be obliged by your giving publicity to 
the following communication. 

Rollin, in his Ancient History, says, 


*¢ Such were the famous Egyptian Pyra- 
mids, which, by their figure, as well as size, 
have triumphed over the injuries of time 
and the But what efforts soever 
men may make, their nothingness will al- 
ways appear. ese pyramids were tombs ; 
and there is still to be seen, in the middle 
of the largest, an empty sepulchre, cut out 
of one entire stone, about three feet deep 
and broad, and a little above six feet long. 
Thus all this bustle, all this expence, and 
all the labours of so many thousand men, 
ended in procuring a prince, in this vast 
and almost boundless pile of building, a 
little vault six feet in length. Besides, the 
Kings who built these pyramids had it not 
in their power to be buried in them; and 
so did not enjoy the sepulchre they had 
built. The public hatred which they in- 
curred, by reason of their unheard-of cruelties 
to their subjects in laying such heavy tasks 
upon them, occasioned their being interred 
in some obscure place to prevent their 
bodies from being exposed to the fury and 
vengeance of the populace.” 

The sentiments of most of the learn- 
ed, in all ages, as to the purpose in- 
tended by the erection of the Egyptian 





_ *Jt is no more than doing justice to Mr. 
Pratt, equally with myself, to state, that I 
have never seen his Translation of Q. Cur- 
tius; nor did I know of such a work having 
been published, till his letter appeared in 
the April number of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, shewing the literary coincidence be- 
tween us. The fact is, I have access to no 
other books than what constitute my own 
little library. 
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Pyramids, may be viewed in the above 
extract: with them Mr. Belzoni coin- 
cides. 

«<A young man of the name of Pieri, 
employed in the counting-house of Briggs 
and Walmas in Cairo, came the next day to 
visit the Pyramid, and, having rummaged 
the rubbish inside of the cophagus, 
found a piece of bone, which we supposed 
to belong to a human skeleton, On search- 
ing farther, we found several pieces, which 
having been sent to London, proved to be 
oa of a is toes It has been stated 

. it might be supposed these } 

hagi were made to contain the nae 

of bulls, as the Sarcop which we 
found in the tombs of the Kings at Thebes 
= hag we size, as more fit for a 
ull ¢) a human le cannot agree in 
this opinion, — for if the person 
who made the observation had an opportu- 


nity of seeing and examining the cases and 
sarcophagi in which the jans were 
buried, he would find that the better classes 


of people had cases within cases, some 
nearly double the size requisite to contain 
oue person; and it is natural therefore to 
suppose, that the Kings of Egypt had more 
cases than one or two, consequently the 
——_ » which was the outer case, 
must have been much r than the rest, 
to contain them all.”—Belzoni, vol. i. pp. 
425-6. 

*€ The circumstance of having chambers 
and a sarcophagus (which tes ne Ar con- 
tained the remains of some great personage), 
so uniform with those in the other pyra- 
mid, I think leaves very little question but 
that they were erected as es and I 
really wonder, that any doubt has ever ex- 
isted, considering what could be learned 
from the first pyramid, which has been so 
long open. This contains a spacious cham- 
ber with a Sarcophagus; the passages are of 
such dimensions as to admit nothing larger 
than the Sarcophagus; they had been closely 
shut up by large blocks of granite from 
within, evidently to prevent the removal of 
that relic. Ancient authors are pretty well 
agreed in asserting that these monuments 
were erected to contain the remains of two 
brothers, Cheops and Cephrenes, Kings of 

ypt. They are surrounded by other 
smaller pyramids intermixed with mauso- 
leums or burial grounds. Many mummy 
pits have been continually found there; yet 
with all these proofs, it has been asserted, 
that they were erected for many other pur- 
poses than the true one; and nearly as ab- 
surd, that they served for granaries,”"—Bel- 
zoni, vol. i. p. 430. 

The reasoning of Mr. Belzoni in the 
above passages, is not at all, in my 
opinion, to the purpose ; for as, on the 
one hand, there was not case within 
case found in the great Sarcophagus - 

the 
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the second pyramid, 80, on the other, 
the bones actually found therein, have 
been proved to be those of a bull. The 
inference to be drawn from. thence 
will readily be, that these structures 
were not intended by the Princes who 
built them, as places for their own in- 
terment. And hence it will be neces- 
sary to cite a passage or two from He- 
rodotus, whose work, had it been duly 
appreciated, would long since have set 
at rest the question, as far at least as 
concerns py the founder of the 
first pyramid: but ‘‘ the greatest part 
of the ancients looked upon Herodotus 
as an author that indulged himself too 
much in the privilege of travellers; 
and therefore, in general, seem to give 
very little credit to what he advances ; 
though time and experience have at 
last convinced the world, that he had 
a genius superior to the rest of man- 
kind ; that his diligence and veracity 
were equal to his genius; and that he, 
like our countryman R. Bacon, disco- 
vered truths too sublime for the con- 
templation of the age he lived in *.” 

*¢ Huic igitur muniende vie” (via qua 
traxerunt lapides ad adificandum pyramidem) 
** insumtos decem annos fuisse, simulque 
conficiendis in eo colle, in quo stant pyra- 
mides,” cameris sulterraneis, quas ille sibi 

ro sepulchro destinavit in insuld, fossi ex 

ilo intro acta.” —Herod. Euterpe, 124. 

** Et hac quidem pyramis”’ (pyramis Ce- 
phrenis) ‘‘ mensuram prioris illius” (pyra- 
midis Cheopis) ‘* non exeequat;( nam men- 
surds etiam nos exegimus:) nec cameras 
habet subterraneas, nec fossa ex Nilo deri- 
vata in hanc inferné influit, sicut in illam, 
in qué Nilus per canalem murario opere con- 
structam, insulam circumluit, in qué sepul- 
tum Cheopem aiunt.’’— Herod. Euterpe,127, 
ex Versione J. Schweighaeuser. ‘ 


These extracts, from that inestimable 
author, not only shew that there were 
subterranean chambers under the great 
an designed by Cheops for his 
place of interment; but that the opi- 
nion prevalent in Egypt, in the time of 
Herodotus, was, that he was actually 
buried within them. 

How well worthy of credit Herodo- 
tus was, may be seen in the following 
account, by Mr. Belzoni, of the enter- 
prize of Capt. Cabillia, who discover- 
ed chambers under the great pyramid, 
in some one of which it can scarcely 





* See ‘Forster’s learned Geographical 
Dissertation, affixed to Spelman’s Trauslation 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
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be doubted that Cheops’ body remains 
to this day. 

** The enterprize of Captain Cabillia is 
worthy the attention of every one interested 
in antiquiti¢s, as he has solved a question 
by which the learned world has been puzzled 
for many centuries. ‘The famous well which 
has given rise to so much conjecture, turns 
out to be a communication with a lower 
passage leading into an inferior chamber, 
discovered and opened by himself. ' He first 
descended the well to the depth of 38 feet, 
where his progress was stopped by. four 
large stones. ‘Three of these being removed, 
there was space enough for a man to pass 
through; but the fourth he could aot stir, 
though he had the help of Mr. Kabitsh, a 
young man in the employment of Mr. 

hos, who bore a share of the expence 
with the Captain. Twenty-one feet below 
this place they found a grotto, seventeen 
feet long and four high; and seven feet be- 
low this, a platform, from which the well 
descended 200 feet lower. The Captain 
went down, and at the bottom found earth 
and sand: but from the hollow sound under 
his feet he judged that the passage must 
communicate with some other apartment 
below. He then set some Arahs at work to 
remove the sand; but the heat was so great, 
and the candles so incapable of burning, for 
waut of oxygen, that they were compelled 
to desist. The Captain then turned his re- 
searches to another quarter, and began to 
enlarge the entrance into the first passage 
of the pyramid. For this operation he was 
well rewarded; for by it he Pound, that the 
passage continued downward; and having 
employed several men, and taken out a great 
deal of earth and rubbish, at last, .after ‘a 
long and arduous toil, he came in contact 
with the bottom of the wel!, where he found 
the baskets and rope which had been left 
there.” —** Proceeding in his laborious ré- 
searches, he found that the passage led into 
a chamber cut out of the rock, under the 
centre of the pyramid.”—Belzoni, vol. i. 
pp- 214-15. 

For what purpose then were these 
vast fabrics raised? I entirely coincide 
in opinion with those who suppose 
them to be the sepulchres of the sacred 
bullst. Cheops and Cephrenes are 
described as being guilty of the most 
unheard of cruelties; wherefore, the 
interring, by the former, of the body 
of Apis (the substitute for the great 
Egyptian god Osiris) in the pyramid, 
may readily be conceived to have been 
supposed by him the surest method of 
rendering his own sepulchre inviolable. 
Cephrenes, in emulation of his brother, 





+ Belzoni mentions that such an opinion 
had been stated. 
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built the second pyramidt; but as 
Herodotus affirms. that it has no sub- 
terranean chambers], we may con- 
elude that his body lies by that of his 
brother under the first pyramid. How- 
ever this may. be, the hint seems to 
luave been taken by succeeding mo- 
narchs (though just and ae they 
might be), and thus it might become 
fashionable amongst them to inter a 
god (Apis) above (or, as in the tombs 
at Thebes, within) the sepulchres they 
had destined for themselves. 

Yours, &c. Revett SHEPPARD. 


—o— 


A Praaw ror ReconciLineG THE Ev- 
ROPEAN AND Eastern Computa- 
TIons OF TIME. 


oy peeteye without Chronology, 
might be reduced to confusion. 
Events misplaced, very soon discover 
the deficiency of the historian, and 
discredit the nation itself of whom 
they speak. The order and arran 
ment of human transactions, form t 
first labour of him who undertakes to 
present a detail of the origin and pro- 
of human affairs—and when he 
wells too long upon the traditions of 
any early nation, it seems as if he had 
obtained so little of the due order of 
its history as to be fearful of enter- 
ing upon his work. All the writers 
of ancient times have endeavoured to 
overcome the difficulties with which 
they are met in their very approach to 
the threshholds of Time ; and with re- 
search and unwearied labour, have ac- 
complished their design in a manner 
to satisfy the earnest enquiries of their 
readers (as far as due allowance will 
permit), when they have, as pioneers, 
cleared the way through the thorny 
and untrodden paths of obscurity. 
But much yet remains to be done 


European and Eastern Computations of Time. 





t+ The cruelties of the brothers, Cheops 
and Cephrenes, seem chiefly to have been 
the imposing the heavy burthen nu the 

ple of building the pyramids; therefore 
it is not at all inconsistent with the alleged 
impiety of Cephrenes, to suppose that he 
erected his pyramid solely for a burial-place 
for Apis, without any view to his own se- 
pulture beneath. 

¢ Belzoni is in error, vol. i. p. 395, 
where he says, ‘‘ Herodotus was deceived 
by the Egyptian priests, when told there 
were no chambers in the second pyramid.” 
They told him there were no subterranean 
chambers, as under the first. 

Gent. Mac. November, 1824. 
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in the histories of Egypt, China, and 
India. An attempt to remove the im- 
mense mountain which kept the Cim- 
merians in continual darkness by over- 
shadowing their city, would create a 
smile until that attempt were accom- 
plished. Thus the darkness which en- 
shrowds their early history, and conti- 
nues to obscure it by some incorrect 
method of computation, assuredly may 
by diligent search be removed, ‘so_as 
to bring all nations to one system. 
** The Puranas,” says Mr. Mill, in his 
very valuable History of British In- 
dia, v. ii. p. 65, ** have a similar tra- 
dition of the mountains of Benares; 
until Matra-deva growing angry at 
their insolence, they humbled them- 
selves to the ground, and their highest 
k became not more than 500 feet in 
eight.” The same vanity carries the 
Chinese above the clouds, and proudly 
vaunts an ancestry from heaven! In- 
dia, unable to follow her neighbour, 
has submitted to wanton invention, 
and to excite also astonishment and 
reverence to the crafty falsehoods of 
the priesthood of Brahma :—the diffi- 
culties have thus accumulated for ages, 
and acquired a veneration to palpable 
error and inconsistency, which it would 
be almost miraculous at once to de- 
cipher and to dispel! 

But still the grand desideratum of 
reducing all nations to a level in re- 
spect of time, stimulates at least the 
earnestness of the wish to proceed on 
such a basis as should lead to it, though 
much labour and considerable time 
must first be devoted before it can be 
obtained. But it would at once au- 
thenticate the Mosaic history—it would 
clear and arrange the Patriarchal ages, 
and place before all those nations, which 
have not accorded to our Revelations, 
the sanctity and Divine original which 
we ascribe to them. It would, more- 
over, shew the clear connection of all 
the dispensations vouchsafed to man, 
and convince all those countries, now 
sitting in darkness, that we are all 
brethren, all partakers of the same 
Grace, and all looking for God's own 
marvellous light ! 

While the mosaic annals do not 
carry the date of Creation higher than 
5584 years at the present time, all the 
eastern nations add thousands to thou- 
sands, and make tie reign of one king 
to extend beyond the limits of time 


and space. 
All 
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All the numbers and events of In- 
dia are stretched, like those of China, 
far beyond any possibility ;— thus, 
Boom Assor collected the daughters of 
16,000 Rajahs :—20,800 Rajahs were 
held in confinement; and tu become 
a Saca, each must have killed 550 mil- 
lions of a mighty tribe of heretics call- 
ed Sacas!—the period of Salivana, a 
still expected monarch, is to last 18,000 
years :—Gopaal was king of the whole 
world, and had two brides—the earth, 
and her wealth. (2 Mill, 163.) 

These extravagant notions tend to fa- 
vour the idea of some political philo- 
sophers of one universal monarchy ; but 
the period has never been either pro- 
phesied or discovered. By despotism 
and Brahminical priestcraft taken to- 
gether, the Hindus are, says Mr. Mill 
(p. 167), in mind and body, the most 
enslaved portion of the human race. 

It is to obtain their emancipation 
from this bondage, and to convince all 
the world of the miraculous truth ot 
every dispensation, that a fresh investi- 
gation of their modes of computation 
is here recommended. 

I think that a resident in China, 
and another in Hindostan, (and who so 
proper, if they could spare the time, 
as Dr. Morrison, the translator and 
editor of the Scriptures into Chinese, 
and Mr. Hands of Canara, &c. &c.)— 
might make the enquiries with greater 
ease than any oneat home, because their 
difficulties would arise daily, and they 
might have recourse personally to con- 
versation, and to many of the books 
of the country, which might at length 
subject this stubborn mountain to 
public intercourse, and expose its illu- 
sion! 

I suspect that, like children at play, 
they accustom themselves to numerous 
subdivisions, and count pounds into 
shillings, and change shillings into 
farthings, to lead others by the total 
into a conception of great possessions ; 
and if the French can still persuade 
themselves to do so, and cite a man’s 
fortune by thousands of francs, whilea 
plain Englishman computes its amount, 
as the fact is, to be but a few pounds, 
we must not wonder if we find both 
China and India flatter themselves 
with the same credulity in respect of 
their high antiquity :—if they com- 
pute ~— by minotes, and years b 
days, it has been no very difficult tas 
to deceive their people into a belief 
that such were the only true divisions 


of chronology: if such an error could 
be found at the root, the secret would 
be developed, more especially too, as 
they have some similarities with Eu- 
ropean science; these might serve as 
the basis of this enquiry. 

By some tables kept at Benares, 
dates are given far more ancient than, 
and wholly inconsistent with, the 
chronology of the Hebrew scriptures. 
Monsieur Bailly laboured with the ut- 
most assiduity, on the strength of astro- 
nomical observations and mathematical 
reasonings, to extend it even beyond 
their references; but La Place rejected 
their principles, and it is believed that 
only one British philosopher adopted 
them. 

The Surya Sidhanta is the Hindu 
repository, on this subject, which has 
not gained any authority among Eu- 
ropeans; and Davies and some 
others have deemed these tables to. be 
of much more: modern date than has 
been ascribed to them. Now, Profes- 
sor Playfair remarks, as cited by Mill, 
2, 95, that ** the days of the week are 
dedicated by the Brahmins, as by us, to 
the seven planets; and what is very 
singular, they are arranged precisel 
in the same order—the ecliptic is di- 
vided, as with us, into the twelve signs 
of thirty degrees each ; yet this division 
is punely ideal, and is intended merely 
for the purposes of calculation.” This 
renders the great differences in compu- 
tation of time still more extraordinary, 
and seems to prove that they compute 
by subdivisions only. It is supposed 
that the Hindus borrowed their divi- 
sions of the ecliptic from the Greeks, 
or, as Sir W. Jones (Ass. Res. 2. 289) 
conceives, from the Chaldeans. 

Gibbon long harboured a suspicion 
that a/l the Scythian, and some, perhaps 
much, of the Indian science, was de- 
rived from the Greeks of Bactriana 
(Hist. 7, 294); and Lord Macartney 
discovered in China, mathematical in- 
struments at Pekin and Nankin, not 
constructed for the latitude of those 
places, but for the 37th parallel, which 
1s the position of Balk or Bactria (Bar- 
row’s China, p. 289). Their commu- 
nication with Greek and other Eu- 
ropean nations, is suspected to be the 
basis of their astronomical knowledge, 
and that their national vanity and de- 
ception of the people, have led them 
to conceal it as their own, from a vast 
antiquity—and thus the secret <7 
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been carried too far, is at last very 
near detection: probably China may 
have, in like manner, shut up her 
communication with all nations for 
the same purpose... Mr. Mill supposes 
(2, 98) their trigonometrical computa- 
tion to have been, before the revival 
of letters in Europe, carried to the 
East by the tide of victory. The na- 
tives of Hindustan might receive in- 
struction from the Persian astrono- 
mers, who were themselves taught by 
the Greeks of Constantinople, and sti- 
mulated to those scientific pursuits by 
the skill and liberality of their Arabian 
conquerors. 

«« When traditionary fables are re- 
hearsed,’’ says the acute Professor Fer- 
guson (Essay on Civil Soc. p. 116), 
** by the vulgar, they bear the marks of 
a national character; and though mixed 
with absurdities, often raise the imagi- 
nation and move the heart; when 
made the materials of poetry, and 
adorned by the skill and the eloquence 
of an ardent and superior mind, they 
instruct the understanding, as well as 
engage the passions. It is only in the 
management of mere antiquaries, or 
stript of the ornaments which the 
laws of history forbid them to wear, 
that they become even unfit to amuse 
the fancy, or to serve any purpose 
whatever. It were absurd to quote 
the fable of the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
the legends of Hercules, Theseus, or 
CEdipus, as authorities in matter of 
fact, relating to the history of man- 
kind; but they may, with great justice, 
be cited, to ascertain what were the 
conceptions and sentiments of the age 
in which they were composed, or to 
characterise the genius of that people 
with whose imaginations they were 
blended, and by whom they were 
fondly rehearsed and admired.” 

Thus, Bharat is said and believed 
to have been the first universal sove- 
reign of India, from whom it derived 
its original name, Bharata Versh: he 
is represented to have preceded Raa- 
mah the son of Cush (Gen. x. 7), who 
might have established the first go- 
vernment in India (Ass. Res. i. 258), 
while it has been deemed impossible 
that any considerable part of India 
could have been peopled at that time. 
(Ibid ii. 401.) Maurice, iii. 104. 

Judisher, the son of Derma, is said 
to have reigned 27,000 years! The 
Hindus are also said to maintain the 
unity of God, though they worship 
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the work of their own hands as God, 
and though the number of their deities 
is 330 millions. These traditions have 
descended from poetic fancies and allu- 
sions, into general belief and adoption, 
like the high antiquity of their and 
the Chinese governments. Mill adds 
(ii. 103, from Ward's Introd. ciii.) ** be- 
cause they could not ascertain the date 
of the Shastras, the people are led to 
believe the assertions of the Brahmins 
that their antiquity is unfathomable ; 
but their system is less ancient than 
the Egyptian, and is the most puerile, 
impure, and sanguinary, of any system 
of idolatry that was ever established on 
the earth.” _ 

Dr. Buchanan found their propen- 
sity to deceive so strong, that in his 
Journey through Mysore (ii. 76-80) 
the Brahmins when asked for dates 
or authority, said, they must consult 
their books, which may be readily 
done: but when he sent his inter- 
preter, who was also a Brahmin, to 
copy the dates, they pretended that 
their books were lost:—and he adds, 
Europeans will arrive in time to think 
justly of the Hindus (1. 335, Christian 
Res.) 

The continuance of their traditions, 
in addition to all their contrivances to 
support their power and influence, is 
also to be accounted for by the fact 
that it is always more pleasing, and 
certainly more easy to believe, than to 
scrutinize, for that exposes ignorance 
as well as fraud. The Chinese, with 
all their progress in the arts and 
sciences, ,have shewn that without the 
aid of foreigners they can neither cast 
a cannon, nor calculate an eclipse. 
(Barrow, p. 31.) This may also ac- 
count for their own credulity in the 
things they teach. 

I have cited these traditional ab- 
surdities, in order to shew, that if they 
revolt against common sense, the same 
reasoning which disputes their authen- 
ticity and truth may, if directed to 
their equally traditional dates, attain 
the power of detecting them likewise : 
and in this effort, the Jews are in- 
volved in the same interest, because 
their computations are nearlycoeval with 
our own; if we have been deceived, 
they assuredly have been deceived also; 
and it behoves us both to set ourselves 
right, or to justify ourselves against 
the Brahmin and Chinese : and if any 
learned Rabbi of their Church, or any 
of those who have recently from con- 
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vietion embraced the Christian faith, 
could be led to assist in this investiga- 
tion, he might elicit no small light 
over the cloud that conceals it. It 
is also well worthy of notice, how 
much the Turks, + Go Pore Hindus, 
and Persians, notwithstanding many 
diversities in their laws and institu- 
tions, yet resemble one another: which 
affords a further ground for hope that 
upon an impartial scrutiny into their 
computations, they might be found to 
agree, at least at the root. Besides, 
we are told that the provinces of Hin- 
dustan were rude, when conquered b 

the Moguls, who did not alter their 
language or institutions, but only in- 
termingled their own ; and this serves 
to account for their present state. 
Their princes, moreover, acquired do- 
minion over the Aborigines, and must 
be now extremely aggravated to find 
theniselves superseded in like manner, 
by having admitted upon their coast, 
scarcely two centuries ago, a few un- 
armed and defenceless merchants from 
Europe, to build buts for their tem- 
porary dwellings, and barns for their 
goods—who are now become the con- 
querors of their great Peninsula, and 
are pressing amongst them the limita- 
tions of obedience, and the influence 
of religious instruction and persuasion, 
from the foot of Cape Commorin to 
the northern boundaries of Cabul. 

But my hope of finding a similar 
computation is also built principall 
upon one historical event in whic 
they and all other nations agree; I 
mean the universal deluge. Of this 
astonishing event, not only the Mosaic 
history, but the traditions of every na- 
tion of the globe, confirm the truth ; 
and had no other period afforded the 
light of certainty upon it, the recent 
increase in the science of geology has 
brought forth the evidences long hidden 
in the fossilized remains of antediluvian 
existence to the light of modern day! 
I would therefore recommend this 
epoch to be the object of research, and 
the comparative computation of Moses, 
of Scaliger, and of Cuvier, of Buck- 
land, of Morison, and of Mill, to be 
brought fairly together. 

If we stop to consider the legend of 
India, which relates to a subsequent 
period very similar to our own, we find 
that after Vieramaditya had prayed to 
Cali-deva for power and a long life, 
which she denied to him, he was 
going to strike off his own head, when 
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she appeared and granted him undis- 
cuvtoas wey for 1000. years over all the 
world; after which, a divine child 
would be born of a virgin, son of the 
great Tacshaca carpenter or artist, who 
would deprive him both of his king- 
dom and his life; this would happen 
in the year of the Cali-yug, or final 
zra, or, as Dr. Robertson calls it, Col- 
lee-Jogue 3101 —answering, says Mr. 
Mill (11. 248), to the first year of the 
Christian zra. 

Some nations use the solar and some 
the lunar year, which differ in a small 
degree, the latter being shorter by a 
few days than the former. This dif- 
ference can never account for the wide 
extent of computation of time between 
the Chinese and the Europeans; but 
with us, the additionof the intercalary 
days is at all times sufficient to recon- 
cile our calculations; and by those of 
the Julian period, being 710. years 
more than de Mosaic, we find a dif- 
ference in our present year 1824, of 
not less than 954 years between the 
modern Jews’ mode of computation, 
and the Christian mode, from a. M. 
4004. 

But it is not clear that the Siamese 
tables are understood by Dr. Robertson 
in his Disquisition on India, p. 290, 
and by Mill, ii. 148, in the same light; 
for after mentioning them as. originat- 
ing with the Mohammedans, and that 
they have been noticed by Loubére, ia 
his mission to Siam, he shews that 
they relate to events not higher than 
A. D. 638. Except that the fourth 
set were published by Le Gentil, to 
whom they were communicated by the 
learned Brahmin of Tirvalore, a small 
town on the Coromandel coast, about 
twelve miles West of Negapatam, 
Dr. R. adds, “ the epoch of these 
tables is of hizh antiquity, and coin- 
cides with the beginning of the cele- 
brated zra of the Calyougham or 
Cali-Yug, which commenced, accord- 
ing to the Indian account, 3102 years 
before the birth of Christ.” Now these 
must be the same tables to which Mill 
refers, but he states that year to an- 
swer to the first year of our zra. 

But still, Le Gentil, while in India, 
examined one of the Brahmin’s annual 
almanacks, and observed two eclipses 
of the moon which had been calculated 
by a Brahmin, and he found the error 
in either to be very inconsiderable. 


"This affords. another presumption 
that 
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that something like near coincidence 
might finally be discovered between 
both nations; whose observations were 
made at a very early period. 

The Brahmins, in the Carnatic, ac- 
knowledge -that their science of astro- 
nomy was derived from the North, 
and that their method of calculation 
is denominated Fakiam, or new, to 
distinguish it from the Siddantam, or 
ancient method established at Benares, 
which they allow to be more perfect. 
This city has always been the Athens 
of India, the residence of the most 
learned Brahmins, and the seat both 
of science and literatures; and being 
subject to the British power, an op- 
portunity is now peculiarly afforded of 
engaging both British and Eastern 
learning in this investigation. (Ibid. 
300.) 

If we add their four zras together, 
we shall find their notions of the age 
of the world. See his note 67, p. 
434, which to our notions seem to be 
irreconcileably extravagant. 

Years. 
1. The Suttee Jogue, or age of 

Purity - - - - - - 
2. Tirtah Joque, corruption of 

1-3d of mankind - - - 
3. Dwapaar Jogue, half became 

depraved - - - - = 
4. Collee Jogue, the present 
zera, all corrupted or lessened 


3,200,000 
2,400,000 
1,600,000 

400,000 
> ‘ 7,600,000 

Their millions must be reduced to 
thousands before the least assimilation 


can be obtained to our notions of 7000 
years for the whole. Mr. Bailly made 
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the attempt, but did not eonvince the 
world. The Surya Siddhanta has been 


translated by S. Davis, Esq. Now if 
this latter period should come at all 
nearly to our zra, it is fairly deducible 
that preceding periods may have the 
same resemblance in history, and be 
found to have some identity in com- 
poe of time, although extended 
y erroneous subdivisions. 

Besides, we learn also that their re+ 
cords pass from a remote ancestor to a 
remote successor, and misplace events 
or invent them, as imagination dic- 
tates. Captain Wilford detected this 
in such writings; and met with a 
Chronicler at Benares who avowed it. 
(2 Mill, 151.) 

It would require more than the skill 
of Daniel to develope the mysteries of 
such records. J have not ventured to 
recommend so vain an attempt, espe- 
cially after such a detection as I have 
reserved for this place; but unless 
mankind are to be satisfied to condemn 
into the shades of falsehood all the 
computations of these nations, upon 
the evidence thus briefly noticed, it 
may be presumed that they have only 
attempted to disguise what they learnt 
from other nations, and that this dis- 
guise once stripped off, would tend 
greatly, and most desirably, to confirm 
ourselves, and to convince them, and 
so unite us all in one household of 
faith, in that great and approaching 
day when all will acknowledge one 
God, one Messiah, one baptism, one 
faith, one hope! Deo in Excelsis 
gloria ! A. H. 
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SUSSEX. 
(Continued from p. 327.) 

904. Sweyn, King of Denmark, and Olaus Magnus, King of Norway, hav- 
ing failed in the siege of London, ravaged Surrey and Sussex in their retreat. 
It was probably about this time that a bloody battle was fought at Lewes with 
the Danes, who were defeated, and whose King, Magnus, was taken pri- 
soner, but being kindly treated, became a convert to Christianity, and em- 
braced the life of an anchorite. 

1009. Heming and Anlaff, with a considerable force, wasted Sussex, proceed- 
ing through Hants and Berks. 

1013. Sussex ravaged by the Danes. 

1051. Godwin, Earl of Kent, ravaged the sea-ports of this county. 

1056.. From Bosham Castle, Harold, son of Earl Godwin (afterwards Harold 
II.) went to the court of Wim. Duke of Normandy, to procure the release of 
his brother Unloth and his nephew Hacun. 

1066. Wm. Duke of Normandy arrived at Pevensey Bay, Sept. 29, with 900 
sail, and landed his invading army there. On the 14th of Oct. he came to an 

engagement 
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* engagement with Harold, at a place called Epiton, but afterwards, in com- 
memoration, named Battle, in which Harold was killed. It lasted from morn- 
ing till.sun-set. William lost 15,000 men; the English, according to some 
Historians, lost 60,000; but it seems probable that this was the total of all 
that fell on the occasion. 

1087 or 1088. William II. invested Pevensey Castle, where the rebellious 
Odo had taken refuge. After a siege of six weeks want of food compelled 
the garrison to surrender, and the Bp. was conducted by his nephew to Ro- 
chester, under a condition of the surrender of the citadel; but a sally was 
made from the castle, and the royal escort were taken prisoners. 

1090. William II. assembled the whole of the Bishops and Nobles of England 
at Hastings Castle to pay personal homage to him, previous to his departure 
for Normandy. 

1097. William II. on his return from Normandy, occupied Arundel castle. 

1102. Robert de Belesmo, 3d Earl of Arundel, took an active part in the re- 
bellion‘against Henry I. The King determining to subdue him, the Earl for- 
— his castle, which, after an obstinate resistance, he was compelled to sur- 
render. 

1139. The Empress Maud hospitably received at Arundel Castle after her 
landing at Little Hampton, by Adeliza, relict of Henry I. Stephen, soon 
apprised of her motions, appeared a before the castle with a well- 
appointed army. The dowager queen sent him this spirited message: ‘* She 
had received the Empress as her friend, not as his enemy; she had no inten- 
tion of interfering in their quarrels, and therefore begged the King to allow 
her royal guest to quit Arundel, and try her fortune in some other part of 
England. But,” added she, ‘if you are determined to besiege her here, I 
will endure the last extremity of war rather than give her up, or suffer the 
laws of hospitality to be violated.” Her request was granted, and the Em- 
press retired to Bristol. 

1250. In October the sea passed her accustomed bounds, flowing twice with- 
out ebb, and made a most horrible noise. At dark the sea seemed to be on 
fire, and to burn. The waves were so strong that it was impossible to save 
the ships on the coast. Winchelsea suffered greatly. 

1261. Sussex visited by Louis the Dauphin, where he was firmly resisted by 
Wm. Colyngham, a man of singular valour. Henry III. taken prisoner at 
Lewes by the Barons. 

1263. A battle fought at Hastings between the King and his Barons. 

1264. May 14, an obstinate battle fought on the hill where the races are held 
at Lewes, between Hen. III. and his Barons. Simon Montfort, Earl of Lei- 
cester, headed the Baronial army. The Royal forces were divided into three 
bodies; the right entrusted to Prince Edward; the left to Richard Earl of 
Cornwall, King of the Romans; and the centre to Henry himself. Prince 
Edward attacked the Londoners, under Nicholas Seagrave, with such impetu- 
osity, that they immediately fled, and were pursued with great slaughter. 
Montfort taking advantage of this separation, vigorously charged the remain- 
ing division of the royalists, which he put to the rout. The King and the 
Earl of Cornwall hastened to the town, where they took refuge in the priory, 
The castle surrendered at discretion to the victorious arms. Prince Edward 
returning in triumph from the pursuit of the Londoners, learned with amaze- 
ment the fate of his father and uncle. He resolved to make an effort to set 
them at liberty, but his followers were too intimidated to second his ardour, 
and he was finally compelled to submit to the conditions subscribed by his 
father; who agreed that the Prince and his cousin Henry, son of the Earl of 
Cornwall, should remain‘as hostages in the hands of the Barons till their 
differences were adjusted by Parliament. In this contest 5,000 men were 
slain. The King, who had his horse killed under him, performed prodigies 

- of valour. Richard, Earl of Cornwali, was taken prisoner. 

1266. Winchelsea attacked by Prince Edward, who took it by storm, killed 
the principal persons under Simon Montfort, Earl of Leicester, who had 
exercised on the sea many cruel barbarities. 

1287. Old Winchelsea and Rye suffered greatly by the tempest, which choak- 

ed up the mouth of the Rother, and turned its course. 


1340. 
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1340. The French burnt several ships at Hastings. - 

1358. The French attacked and partly destroyed Winchelsea. 

1377. Hastings burnt by the French, who attempted to burn Winchelsea, but 
were foiled. They also attacked Rye, where they landed from five vessels ; 
after plundering and setting it on fire, they went away, leaving the town 
quite desolate. = landed at Rottingdean, advanced over the Downs, 
with the design of laying waste Lewes; but in this were disappointed by 
the valour of John de Cariloce, Prior of Lewes, Sir Thomas Cheney, 
Constable of Dover Castle, Sir John Falsley, and others, who, upon apprisal 
of it, hastened their vassals, and were joined by a number of peasantry, 
who boldly ascended the Downs, resolved to repel the invaders. They 
were insufficient both in number and skill to cope with the well-trained 
troops of France. The brave peasantry were totally routed, but not till one 
handred of their party had sacrificed their lives, and the prior and the two 
knights made prisoners. The loss which the French sustained prevented fur- 
ther encroachments; they retired to their ships with their prisoners, who 
were conducted to France. 

1380. The French and Spaniards landed at and burnt Winchelsea. 

1397. At Arundel Castle, Richard Earl of Arundel, with his brother the Abp. 
of Canterbury, the. Duke of Gloucester, the Earls of Derby and Warwiel, 
the Earl Marshal, his son-in-law, the Abbot of St. Alban’s, and Prior of 
Westminster, were accused of plotting to seize the person of Richard II. and 
to put to death all the lords of his neil. The Earl of Arundel, on the 
evidence of the Earl Marshal, was executed. 

1447. Rye was again burnt by the French, when all the charters and records 
of the town are supposed to have perished. 

1450. Jack Cade, who had the year before slain a woman with child in this 
county, was this. year taken in a garden and slain at Heathfield; from 
whence he was taken to London in a cart. 

1487. Henry VII. visited Rye. 

1513. The French made a descent on the coast of Brigaton, under Commo- 
dore Pregent, when they pillaged and set fire to the town. The chapel was 
partially destroyed by the flames. 

1545. e French, after they had retired from the Isle of Wight, made a de- 
scent upon the coast of Sussex, imagining by that means to draw the English 
fleet from its secure station in Portsmouth harbour, but were disappointed. 
They landed at ‘« Brighthamstead,” says Stowe, but were repulsed to their ships. 
They shortly after made another descent at Newhaven, but with less success, 
those that attempted to land being all killed or drowned.: From Newhaven 
they sailed to Seaford, where they made another descent, with the same 
ill success. They retired to their ships with diminished forces, and proceeded 
to France. 

1547. Edward VI. visited Cowdray. 

1551. July 27, Princess Elizabeth visited Halnaker ; Petworth, July 20; at 
Cowdray, Aug. 18; at Chichester on the 25th. 

1555. A man burned at Lewes, and another at Steyning, for heresy; and in 
— following years many more in divers parts of the County, as well as 
at Lewes. 

1573. Elizabeth made a tour round the coast, when she visited Edridge, and 
spent six days there ; Sir Thomas Gresham, at Mayfield, where a room is still 
called “*Queen Elizabeth’s room,” and the ‘* Queen's Chamber ;”’ Rye ; 
Winchelsea,_-which she complimented with the title of ‘ Little London.’ 

1586. Philip, Earl of Arundel, having prepared a vessel privately to convey 
him to the Continent, by the advice ar Cardinal Allen, and to avoid the se- 
vere penalties against Catholics, was taken at Little Hampton, when on the 
point of embarkation, and imprisoned in the Tower of London, 

1591. Elizabeth visited Chichester ; and Cowdray House, Aug. 15, where she 
was highly entertained by Lord Montacute. 

1642. Soon after the battle of Edgehill, the King came from the Western 
counties as far as Hounslow, with the ames of terminating the distractions 
of the country by a cordial peace. While he lay at Reading, a deputation of 


this County waited upon him, requesting his authority to raise the Southern 
counties 
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counties in his behalf. Having obtained the necessary commissions, they 
pitched upon Chichester, being a walled town, as the place of their rendez- 
vous. But they were greatly ny apie in their expectations of ee 


from the people, and were joined by very few except their own depen 
and many of these followed with great reluctance. 

1643. Sir Wm. Waller was ordered by the Parliament in the beginning of 
this year, with a considerable force, to attack and dislodge the Royalists from 
Chichester. Upon the receipt of this information, they strengthened their 
situation, repaired the fortifications, and erected some additional works. The 
Parliamentary army allowed their opponents but little time to prepare for 
defence. The city was summoned to surrender; and as the order was not 
complied with, the batteries were opened against it. The North-west tower 
of the cathedral was beaten down; and never since rebuilt. In ten’ or 
twelve days the besieged were obliged to capitulate, Dec. 29. No sooner had 
they entered the city, than, by the orders of their commander Waller, they 

. fell to work to despoil Chichester Cathedral. They broke down the organ, 
&c. plundered the sacramental plate, tore all the Bibles, service and singing 
books, scattering the leaves over the church and church-yard. They destroyed 
every thing that was not proof against their pole-axes. After they had 
ransacked the cathedral, they marched on to Arundel, and halted at Alding- 
bourn, where they destroyed the Bishop's house. 

1643—4. About the end of the year Lord Hopton brought his forces suddenly 
against Arundel Castle, and reduced it on the first summons ; but in less than 
wo months Sir Wm. Waller retook it as suddenly. In neither siege its 
strength was tried; the garrison in each instance was intimidated. At the 
latter surrender, Waller found in it the learned Chillingworth, who being of 
the Royal party, had taken refuge there.. The fatigues he had undergone, 

_ and the usage he met with from the conquering troops, cost him his life. 

1647, or 1648. A party of Parliamentarians under Sir Arthur Haslerig were 
sent by Oliver Cromwell to Chichester, and destroyed and laid waste every 
thing in the cathedral, and other churches and houses belonging thereto. 

1651. After the battle of Worcester, Charles II. was conducted to the house 
of Mr. Maunsell of Ovingdean, near Lewes, by Lord Wilmot and Colonel 
Gunter, where he lay concealed some days; while his friends were devising 
his escape to France. They succeeded in engaging Nicholas Tettersall, mas- 

_ ter of a coal brig, to make a voyage to the Continent. After night-fall 
Charles was aquuicced to the George Inn, Brightelmstone, Oct. 14, and 
whence the following morning he embarked for France, under the care of 
Capt. Tettersall; they landed at Fescamp in Normandy. : 

4673. CharlesII. at Rye, reviewed the English and French fleets lying in the 
Bay within sight of the place. 

1690. The combined English and Dutch fleet were defeated, June 30, at 
Beachy Head by the French. 

1793, The Emperor Charles VI. (then King of Spain) entertained at Pet- 
worth, on his journey from Portsmouth to Windsor, Dec.28 ; and on his return, 
Dec. 31. This year, Nov. 26, a dreadful storm raged on the Sussex coast. 

1716. Sept. 20, George Prince of Wales, afterwards George II. visited Stan- 
sted ; and his, father George I. Aug. 31, 1722. 

1725. In January, Gunn on his return from Hanover visited Rye. 

1736. In December George II. on his return from Hanover, was driven bya 
storm into Rye. 

1775. Jan. 31, was the highest tide along the Southern coast ever remem- 
bered. Much damage was done at Newhaven and at Brighton, where part 
of the battery that stood on the cliff was washed away, and so high did the 
agitated waters rise, that the chimney from the top of a house near the bat- 
tery was washed away. . 

1792. In January, in consequence of the high tide and a violent gale of wind, 
considerable damage was done on many parts of the coast. 

1814. On the 25th of June, his present Majesty, then Prince Regent, the Em- 
peror of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the Grand Duchess of Oldenburgh, 

visited the Duke of Richmond at Goodwood, and the -Earl of ios at 


Petworth. S.T. 
(To le continued.) REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





110. A History of the Church and Priory 
of Swine in Holderness. By Thomas 
ompson, Esq. F.4.S. 8vo. pp. 268. 

Plates. 

R. THOMPSON, in some pre- 

vious publications, has distin- 
guished himself so honourably, that 
we sincerely rejoice in another oppor- 
tunity of promulgating his just reputa- 
tion in our Archeological Gazette. 
We shall, however, take the liberty of 
inverting the matter of his book, by 
treating the subject chronologically ; 
and therefore begin with the pre- 
sumed Roman camp, as it is given 
with a plate in page 213, because we 
have some hopes that it will tend to 
remove the indistinct ideas concern- 
ing castrametation, which have all 
along prevailed among our Antiqua- 
ries, and also to exhibit the causes of 
that indistinctness. 

Mr. Fosbroke, in his Encyclopaedia 
of Antiquities, p. 498, has Li ed 
his dissent upon good grounds to the 
indeterminate hypotheses of our Anti- 
quaries, concerning the appropriations 
of camps by their forms. The author 
of all this confusion is Vegetius, a 
writer to whom we shall show that 
only partial attention upon this head 
is due. No doubt can be entertained, 
but that every thing relating to Ro- 
man camps has been carefully collect- 
ed by the editor of the Castrensia of 
Hyginus and Polybius. He but rarely 
quotes Vegetius, and upon the subject 
before us, the forms of Roman camps, 
with no respect whatever. In p. 16, he 
says, ‘* Vegetius more suo turbat et con- 
fundit tempora,” [Vegetius in his own 
manner confounds and disturls times] ; 
and then proceeds to show instances. 
In another place, p- 82, he says, “‘ Ve- 
getius Grecos hac in parte, aut ad Gre- 
corum morem deflectentcs Romanos, se- 
cutus, formam castrorum parvo discri- 
mine ponil;”’ i. e. Vegetius following 
the Grecks, or the Romans inclined to 
the Greek faskion (round camps), lays 
little stress on the form of camps. But 
the main passage which has misled our 
Antiquaries is that quoted by Mr. 

ompson, p. 213, ** Castrorum au- 
tem diversa tri é munitio est.” 


The fortification of camps is various 
Gent. Mae. November, 1824. 
> 


6 





and three-fold. This we pronounce 
to be in the main point a do nt er- 
ror. First, as to diversa, "Bolybius 
says, ““to mer cUuTay one yineTas 
™s oTem as TeTemywroy loo wAw= 
exv;" i.e. every form of camps is 
square [and] pes eens And again, 
he says, “‘ivos tmagyorros wag’ avross 
Seugnuaros awAw wigs Tas wagsCoras 
@ Xewrras weos Tarra y xs TOTroy.”” 
There being among them {the Romans] 
one simple form of castrametation, 
which they use in every time and place. 
L. vi. apnd Hyginum. In fact, there 
never existed, correctly speaking, but 
two regular forms of Roman camps, 
the perfect and the oblong square. 
The reason was this. ‘The soldier, 
when he entered the camp, had all 
things known as soon as he saw them, 
the same as if he was in his own house 
and town. He well knew in what 
part, to what striga*, to what tent he 
should go, (not what place he should 
defend in tumult); what aid he should 
look for; what way he should be led 
against the enemy; there was no risk 
of one running foul of another, or some 
arts being omitted, through the de- 
ence of others, which is accustemed to 
happen in camps, of which the - is 
occasionally changed; no room for bus- 


-tle, none for confusion, ‘‘ quod solet 


evenire in castris, m forma su- 
binde mutatur, nullus tur locus, 
nullus confusioni. (Prolegomena ad 
Hyginum, no pages.) The diversa mu- 
nitto, therefore, of Vegetius is utterly 
without foundation, with regard to the 
Romans (except as is below stated) ; 
and if by ériplex, we are to understand 
a triple rampart, it orpeus from the 
work quoted, p. 121, that the Romans 
did not exceed a double vallum, nor 
even proceed to that superior protec- 
tion, except for the purposes stated by 
Mr. Fosbroke (Encycl. of Antiquities, 
p- 504), from Cesar, &c.—In short, 
according to our reading, we have not 
been able to find any mention what- 
ever in the Roman Historians of a éri- 
plex vallum having been thrown up by 





* The space between the ways where the 
tents were pitched.—Rev. he 
t 
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that people. We therefore reject the 
following passage, founded on Vege- 
tius : 

**Some of the fortifications of the Ro- 
mans in Britain, as well as in other parts of 
the world, were enclosed by a single ram- 
part and ditch, while others were surrounded 
with two, thrée, or more distinct entrench- 
ments.” P. 213, 


There were nevertheless circum- 
stances which will partially vindicate 
Vegetius in these remarks concerning 
camps, viz. that they were interdum 
trigona, interdum quadrata, interdum 
semirotunda (L. i. c.. 23); to which he 
adds (L. 3, c. 8) the oblong, called an 
invention of Galba, and engraved in 
the Antique Observationes of Gabriel 
Simeon the Florentine. But these 
variations are explained away by the 
following passage of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (L. xxv.) under the campaigns 
of Julian: “Idea inter hec ita amli- 
gua, ne quid adversum accideret revo- 
cantibus agmina classicis in valle gra- 
mined prope rivum, multiplicato scu- 
torum ordine, in orbiculatam figurum 
metaitstutius quievimus castris.” (Hist. 
August. ii. 453.) Such occurrences as 
these only prove occasional variations 
under extraordinary circumstances, 
They do not prove that the Romans 
held in indifference the form of the 
camp, for we know by remains ver 
numerous, and decidedly necro | 
that the equilateral or oblong square 
was the form according to rule; and 
that Polybius and Hyginus are correct. 
In short, the conclusion of Vegetius is 
simply this very illogical one, that be- 
cause a man has adopted, or does upon 
occasion adopt, the convenience of a 
hackney coach*, he holds it in equal 
estimation with his own carriage, 
which he generally uses. Add to this, 
that Rigaltius, in his Tactical Glossary, 
only quotes Vegetius, as an author ap- 
plicable with Leo, Mauricius, Nice- 
tas, Curopalates, &e. to the Greco- 
barbarous wra. Square camps were 
then only one form: Urbicius says, 
Kas gov KSVOULLEVOS RATA TeTeMywyoy oxn- 
e& Rigalt. Glossar. p. 80, v. Kasgov. 

is Glossaty only applies to the No- 
velle of the Emperors who reigned 
after Justinian : and Britain was sub- 
jected to the Romans long before the 
birth of Vegetius. 


Sun 
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We shall sum up the whole with 
one remark. We have visited both 
Roman and British camps; and who- 
ever can suppose that an oblong square 
and a pretorium in the centre is the 
work of that same people which also 
made triple ramparts and terraces 
around an irregular hill, and had only 
irregular patterns within, must be pre- 
pared to affirm that dissimilarity proves 
conformity. The fact is, that Anti- 
quaries have copied Vegetius, and 
never visited grand specimens of either 
style. This we have done, and are 
satisfied that there is no more resem- 
blance between Roman and British 
camps, than there is between the Par- 
thenon and Westminster Abbey. 

There are various gaps in the ram- 
parts of this cordial, the occur- 
rence of which is thus explained from 


General Le Roy. 


*‘In camps of 300 yards square, which 
might receive about 4000 men, the Romans 
appear to have had from eight to ten or 
even twelve gates,” P. 215. 


Now here again is another confu- 
sion, with extraordinary circumstances. 
The proper Roman camps had only 
four gates, the pretorian, decuman, 
and two principales. But, says the 
Annotator on Hyginus, “ Africanus et 
Leo quatuor magnas et dnwoosas por- 
tas in castris fieri jubent, sed minores 
complures wagatrosim qua vocant.”’ 
Nevertheless, where the armies were 
larger and the camps longer, the Edi- 
tor of Hyginus admits that there were 
sometimes six gates, viz. two quintan 
gates (i. e. for ingress and egress to the 

uintana or market), in addition to the 
our above mentioned. Porte extra- 
ordinariea et questorie also occur *. 

There certainly is in the earthwork 
in question an appearance of a quarter 
of a Roman camp with a double val- 
lum ; but that it might be only a Ro- 
man British settlement, is not merely 
shown by the remains discovered, but 
also by its position, which is opposite 
to all the laws of Roman castrameta- 
tion. It closely adjoins high ground 
to the South, by which ground it was 
commanded. It was a positive rale, 
says Hyginus, ‘* Ut regiones castris 
subjaceant, ne mons castris immi- 
neat.” An auxiliary evidence is, no 
traces of a pretorium. 





* We admit the occurrence of Romans 
in a round camp on the Traj. column. 


* Turneb, Adversar. 1. 39, c. 24, fro 
Livy, |, 40. , 
Among 
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Among the remains found here was 
a curious instrument, which we con- 
ceive to have been a Roman padlock. 
It is of the form of one of their bells, 
i. e. like the modern sheep-bell with a 
ring at top, On the side it had an 
opening like a key-hole, but longer, a 
slit terminating in a circle. Inside 
was found a key, like the modern, but 
without wards. There might have 
been a catch within, which the key 
disengaged. 

In p. 220 we have a collection of re- 
marks concerning celts, wherein Whi- 
taker pronounces them pure British 

Weapons ; and others derive the appel- 
lation from the Celts. We beg to ob- 
serve, that they are not purely British, 
for they have Leen found at Hercula- 
neum, and that celtis is Latin for chi- 
sel, the French ciséd being formed from 
celtis. Ducange has ** Vetus inscriptio 
Romz Malleolo et ceLte literatus Ci- 
lex. v. Celtis.”” The discovery of them 
in connexion with half-hollowed ca- 

‘noes, seems to confirm the above ap- 
pellation and definition of them. 

In p. 80 we find an allusion to gro- 
tesque and even indecent carvings on 
stalls of churches. Mr. Downes in 
his interesting Letters on Mecklen- 
burgh, pp. 72, 73, speaking of the 
Marien-Magdalenen Kirché, or Church 
of Mary Magdalen, built in the 13th 
century, says, ‘‘In the cornice of a 
ruined brick wall belonging to this fa- 
bric, I observed several laughing faces 
carved, of a very grotesque appearance. 
These were, according to tradition, 
placed there ly the monks in derision 
of the townsmen.” In Stratt’s Cos- 
tumes of our ancestors, we have also a 
sow drest up in caricature of the stee- 
ple head-dress. We therefore think 
that these carvings were intended by 
the Clergy to expose the manners and 
habits of the laity to abhorrence ; for 
the slightest knowledge of old Myste- 
ries and Stage Plays, and illuminated 
caricatures, leads to such an explana- 
tion as is given by Mr. Downes. 

The effect of pews in promotin 
the destruction of monuments, carv 
work, &c. is well pourtrayed by our 
author. We shall, tana give the 
following extract to amuse our readers: 


“My son Shuttleworth of Hacking, 
made this form, and here will I sit when I 
come ; and my cousin Nowell may make one 
behind me if he please, and my sonne Sher- 
burne shall make one on the other behind 
him ; and for the residue, the use shall be 
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first come first speed, and that will make the 
proud wives of Whalley rise betimes to come 
to church.” P. 82. 

In page 137 we have some curious 
observations concerning our old ro- 
mances, and a proper exposure of the 
indelicacy of Sir Tristram, and La 
Morte d’Arthure, “in which book 
they be counted the noblest knights 
that do kill the greatest number of 
men without any quareil, and commit 
the foulest adulteries by the most sub- 
tle shifts.” P. 139. This was a germ 
of the old British community of wives, 
&c.; for in a great council held in Ire- 
land, anno 1171, it was ordered that 
the laity who wished to have wives, 
should unite them to themselves by 
the ecclesiastical law; for many of 
them had as many wives as they Tiked 
and were even accustomed to have for 
wives their relatives and sisters [if ger- 
manas is here to be so understood]. 
Decem Scriptores, col. 1071. 

We shall take leave of our interest- 
ing Antiquary with one more curjous 
extract : 


‘*Near some of the ancient cqmeteries 
there are the remains of an agger or ram- 
part, as the bou of those sacred depo- 
sits of the dead.” P.1 46, 


We have before had occasion to ob- 
serve from Sir R. C. Hoare’s History 
of Modern Wilts, that instances appear 
where church-yards have not been 
fenced in till some hundred years after 
their first appropriation to funeral pur- 


poses. 
Mr. Thompson’s book is often cu- 


rious. and always instructive. We 
warmly recommend it to the collectors 
and readers of Topographical works, 
i.e. to men who like to know, upon 
the foundation of reality, who and 
what were our ancesters. 


—o@— 


111. Excursions in the County of Cornwall, 
comprising a concise Historical and Tope- 
graphical Delineation of the principel 
Towns and Villages, together with De- 
scriptions of the Residences of the Nobility 
and Gentry, Remains of Antiquity, and 
every other interesting olject of curiosity ; 
forming a complete Guide for the Travel- 
ler and Tourist. Illustrated with Fifty 
Engravings, including a Map of the 
County. By F. W. L. Stockdale, Au- 
thor of ** Antiquities of Kent,” &e. 8vo. 
pp. 471. 

THOUGH Cornwall is an exhaust- 
ed County, on account of its numerous 
curiosi- 
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curiosities, yet there never can be in 
any county whatever a sufficiency of 
graphic representations. Some objects 
require, in point of fact, even six, eight, 
or ten different plates, like those of the 
Vetusta Monumenta of the Society of 
Antiquaries. The extraordinary Cas- 
tle of Launceston, which may confi- 
dently be pronounced a real British 
castle, is one of these, and notwith- 
standing the plates of King, Grose, 
(our author, p. 123), and others, has 
never yet been exhibited in dissection. 
This is the more to be etted, be- 
cause the science of Archzology is 
deeply injured, in regard to British an- 
tiquities, by men who, without hav- 
ing recourse to learning or existing ob- 
jects, fabricate an enormous quantity 
of trash out of Welch poetry, etymo- 
logy, and imagination, which they 
oie upon the ignorant as real science. 
Ancient remains they warp to their 
own often monstrous theories; and 
consert Archzology, as the Monks 
did Christianity, into_a tissue of silly 
legends. Borlase, though he oe have 
confounded (sometimes) natural phe- 
nomena with Druidical structures, has 
nevertheless proceeded in the right 
method, that of ancient learning; but, 
notwithstanding, he has not exhausted 
the subject. Pennant’s Tour has since 
his zra exhibited the grand curiosity 
of Fer aye and Mr. Fosbroke — 
cyclopedia of Antiquities, p. 499) has 
foliovoed up the enquiry, pat demon- 
strated the style, situation, and other 
minutiz of the metropoles of districts, 
and residences of British Reguli. The 
fortification of the Britons consisted in 

ing a hill with walls and terraces, 
where such a hill was to be converted 
into a residence, under war or danger, 
for a chieftain and his followers. r 
Fosbroke has ‘rape out the instances, 
and proved the correctness of the ap- 
propriation from Czsar, and corre- 
sponding earth-works in Gaul. Two 
remarkable instances occur in this 
county. One is Caséle-an-Dinas, a 
noble entrenchment, originally forti- 
fied with three circular walls. The 
diameter of the space enclosed is only 
400 feet, and the principal ditch is 
sixty feet wide. Castle-an-Dinas, Dr. 
Borlase says, consisted of two stone 
walls, built one within another, in a 
circular form ; the ruins he describes 
as fallen on each side the wall, show- 
ing the work to have been of great 
height and thickness. He also men- 





tions a third wall built more than 
half way round, but left unfinished. 
This remain is seated on the highest 
hill in the hundred of Penwith. (P. 
102.) The second instance is the Keep 
of Lancéston. It is ninety-three feet 
in diameter, and the height of the pa- 
rapet from the base of the conical rocky 
mount on which it is built, is upwards 
of 100 feet. The ascent is on the 
South side ; and, according to a very 
ancient plan in the possession of the 
author, had a stone wall on the right 
side of the steps leading to it; but as 
most of the latter are wanting to get 
to its summit, is now become rather 
dangerous. It consists of three wards, 
each surrounded by a circular wall; 
the outer one or parapet wall is not 
more than three feet thick; the second 
wall is about six feet from the former, 
near four times as thick, and consider- 
ably higher; but between these two 
a staircase leads to the top of the rem- 

rts. The inner wall is ten feet thick, 
and thirty-two feet high ; and the dia- 
meter of the encl area is about 
eighteen feet. This is said to have 
been divided into two apartments. 
The doorways of the keep are chiefly 
composed of round arches. P. 124. 

The first of these fortresses, Castel- 
an-Dinas, has been called Danish; 
and the other been doubted. The 
reason is, people are always confound- 
ing the civilized Britons, after the Ro- 
man conquest, with their savage an- 
cestors, and utterly forget that castles 
on eminences are mentioned by Gil- 
das and Nennius, and the skill of the 
British builders by Roman writers of 
the age of Constantine. There is every 
reason to think that many of the villas 
frequently found, and called Roman, 
were the residences of eminent Bri- 
tons. It was the eternal confusion of 
the savage with the Roman Britons, 
which gave birth to Whitaker’s His- 
tory of Manchester. 

n p. 42 we have an engraving of a 
remarkable font in the Church of Lost- 
withiel, supported by five clustered co- 
lumns, and charged with a representa- 
tion of a huntsman riding an ass, ac- 
coutred in a short jacket, with a sword 
by his side, a horn in his mouth, a 
hawk on his finger; a dog seizing a 
rabbit; an ape’s head entwined with 
a snake ;.a representation of the Cra- 
cifixion, with a female figure on each 
side; and the arms of the Earl of Corn- 
wall. We can suggest nothing satis- 

factory 
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factory in explanation of these de- 
v 


ices. 

At Menacuddle, near St. Austell’s, a 
chapel was built over a waterfall. (See 
p- 49.) The water was probably con- 
sidered sacred, like a holy well. 

We shall notice two other things; 
first, the longevity of the inhabitants ; 
and secondly, the custom of gentlemen 
putting their saddle horses to the cart 
or plough. This is a barbarism ; for 
horses accustomed to bear against the 
collar are apt to fall, and thus are unfit 
for riding. From other things which 
we have heard, we apprehend that 
Cornwall is backward in knowledge 
connected with the stud. 

The plates are beautifully executed, 
and we warmly recommend the work 
to general support. England is, we 
believe, almost if not quite the only 
country where the gentry do not alto- 
gether (slight visits of a month or so 
excepted) reside in cities. The result 
has been the embellishment of our ru- 
ral landscape beyond any other nation; 
and there is considerable moral im- 
portance in the eyes of foreigners, and 
much patriotism and laudable ambi- 
tion of improvement, excited among 
ourselves by displaying the various 
beauties of different country seats. 
These works show that employment 
is given to the Fo eapeeenr and that 
taste is continued in a state of growth. 
A good house requires good furniture, 
and both together a good fortune and 
refined education. There is no doubt, 
but such improvements as are now 
common have much contributed to 
the decay of fox-hunting and tippling, 
by turning expenditure into a superior 


channel. 
— on 


112. An Historical and Descriptive View 
of the City of Durham, and its Environs. 
12mo. pp. 214. 


MANY of our sedate Protestants 
consider the foundation of monaste- 
ries by our ancestors to be equally 
foolish with the establishment of a 
four-footed convent at Newmarket by 
their modern descendants ; both silly 
modes of spending money. This was 
not the case. The improvement of 
waste land often costs more than the 
fee-simple of ready-made good soil ; 
but men who have not money may 
have time and labour; and by means 
of the latter, roughets and barrens 
over half the kingdom have bees con- 
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verted into arables and pastures. 
If the value erthe toil bese were, 
however, estimated in money, i. e. 
what the same labour would have 
cost, if paid for by hire, the sum 
would be . comparatively enormous. 
Our ancestors had no capital to spare 
in improving their wastes; and there- 
fore gave them without reluctance to 
religious men, who were stimulated 
by the necessity of maintenance to 
bring these wastes into cultivation. 
To a similar cause in part, the pictu- 
resque and eminent City of Durham 
owed its existence; nor in the subse- 
uent states of society has the world 
erived any other than benefit from its 
continuance in the main under a Bi- 
shop and Clergy; except it be sup- 
posed that society would more 
served by exchanging men who are 
necessarily benefactors, teachers, and 
philanthropists, for fox-hunters and 
jockies. As to the extraordinary pri- 
vileges bestowed upon this and many 
other endowments of the kind, it is to 
be recollected that the Bishops and 
higher ecclesiastics, through inability 
to marry and have families, were the 
only persons in the State who had 
large sums of money to lend ; and that 
these privileges were only compensa- 
tions for pecuniary or similar services 
rendered to the Crown and kingdom. 
The fabrication of miracles was a mat- 
ter of absolute necessity for the govern- 
ment of the vulgar. During a scarcity 
of provisions in one of the Crusades, 
the populace mutinied, and would have 
been the destruction of the whole army 
by their folly. Reason, persuasion, 
and argument, were used in vain. A 
Say of miracles, visions, and 
igies were then forged, and they im- 
mediately became docile and obedient. 
The same means were employed in 
the wars of Charles 1. and the newspa- 
pers of that zra are full of prodigies 
and judgments. Such things are still 
echoed from numerous pulpits ; and 
every man knows that quack-doctors, 
fanatical parsons, and fortune-tellers, 
are the only great men among the un- 
educated vulgar. All that was wanted 
under the feudal system from human 
beings of inferior rank, was their ser- 
vice as menials, soldiers, and labourers; 
and the superstition of the day, by its 
mock piety, was the only means by 
which they could elevate themselves 
in society. To a conjunction of all 
these circumstances is owing the foun- 
dation 
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dation of Durham, of which the only 
remarkable thing is the antipathy to 
women, who were excluded from all 
concern with the churches dedicated 
to the Saint. The legend thus accounts 
for it: 


«Till after tymes noe woman was to enter 
into any church that belonged to St. Cuth- 
bert, since that tyme when “ was a preach- 
ing, the Devill came to his sermon in the 
likenesse of a very beautiful woman, who soe 
drew away the attention of his auditors by 
gazing upon her, that St. Cuthbert by the 
throwing of holy water at her, discryed her 
to be a devill. But as for St. Cuthbert 
himself, I observe his nature did not much 
abhorre the company of his holy sisters. 
For Hilda and Verva, with other abbatisses, 
were of his intimate acquaintance ; and if he 
had soe distasted that sexe, he would not 
have built a nunnery at Luel. Nay, in his 

ounger dayes, he was accused before the 
King of the Picts for deflouring his daugh- 
ter, though it must be said it was the Devill 
in the likeness of St. Cuthbert,” P. 205. 


We have heard of a young member 
of a strict sect who, when arraigned 
for a similar lapse in a consistory of 
his fellow religionists, declared that it 
was not he but the Evil one who com- 
mitted the offence. We apprehend 
that the excuse is a very old one, the 
Devil only supplying the place of Ju- 
piter, and the other gods under the 

eathen mythology, who fathered 
children of humble human original. 

The History of Durham is too well 
known in every form to require fur- 
ther notice. The book before us, a 
kind of Guide, is neatly got up, and 
elegantly edited. We shall correct 
two mistakes, the Cudberht on the re- 
verse of a coin of Alfred, p. 185, is a 
moneyer, not the saint; and Davies’s 
Rights and Monuments, p. 102, should 
be Rites, &c. 

—@— 


118. Numismata Orientalia Illustrata— 
The Oriental Coins, ancient and modern, 
of his Collection, described and historically 
illustrated. By William Marsden, F.R.S. 
&c. &c. With numerous Plates, from 
Drawings made under his inspection. 
Part I. 4to. pp. 434. 

ORIENTAL Antiquities explain 
many desiderata of which we have to 
complain, on account of the usual ex- 
clusive devotion to the writings of 
nny and Rome. Rin these are of 
too late date to a to t, Asia, 
or Russia in Bene, Tat barba- 
risms and superstitions had, however, 








their earliest known origin in the 
East, and the remarkable proof ad- 
duced by Mr. Maurice, that the days 
of the week, as appropriated to heathen 
deities, have the same denominations 
in India as in old Rome, is very strik- 
ing; nor is it at all improbable that 
the heathen mythology had its arche- 
pe among the Hindoos; for indepen- 
ently of other coincidences, the learn- 
ed author last quoted finds a strong 
assimilation between the Thaut or 
Mercury of the Druidical_ Britons, 
Greeks, and Romans; the Budha of 
the East, and the Woden of the 
North. Imaginative and hypotheti- 
cal such statements may seem to the 
superficial or prejudiced ; but the pro- 
found Antlgours Wes to trace the river 
to its fountain head; the Nile to its 
source ; and he is a poor chemist who 
determines the property of a substance 
without analysis. 

With regard to the particular sub- 
ject before us, Oriental Coinage, we 
know that gorgeousness, ‘“ barbarick 
pearle and gold,” has ever been the 
characteristic of Asiatic taste; and the 
ancient coinage partakes of that cha- 
racteristic in its fullness of pattern, 
and richness of ornament, upon some 
medals; and peculiar symbols upon 
others. Mahomet very cunningly and 
very selfishly, for his own purposes, 
discouraged the propagation of know- 
ledge, because it ae in a short time 
have exploded and blown up his sys- 
tem. Accordingly the modern coins 
of the orientals in the Moslem nations 
have only sentences of the Koran, 
with now and then monstrosities bor- 
rowed elsewhere, and they more re- 
semble counters than money. 

Coins, however, have a bearing un- 
connected with the style and merits of 
the execution. They are records in 
es metal of national history ; 
and they establish known facts, illus- 
trate doubts, and sometimes supply im- 
portant deficiencies. With literature, 
ina high state, they have an intimate 
connexion; and elaborate elucidations, 
like those of the work before us, are 
very essential books in our libraries. 

e shall abstract various passages 
in this scientific, well-constructed 
book. We have all heard of Egyp- 
tian potin, billon, or base metal, and 
the extreme rarity of bas-reliefs and 
figures in bronze. Mention is made 
in p. 13 of a colossal idol in bronze 
being melted down into coins ; -— 

this 
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this practice, says Mr. Marsden, may 
be attributed the practice of melting 
down these ancient monuments of 
Egypt, without reducing the metals 
to acommon standard. In the coin- 
age of the orientals, who had = 
with respect to every kind of effigy 
(p. 51), we find under the Seljick dy- 
nasty, the effigies of a Prince seated on 
his aon armed, capped in the Turk- 
ish fashion, holding a sword in his 
hand in an erect position. In the 
upper part of the area of the coin, two 
stars. (P.89.) The similarity of this 

uestrian figure to the seals of our 

orman Kings, the conformity be- 
tween Norman-Sicilian coins (engrav- 
ed in this work, pl. xviii.) and the 
Arabic, and the stars on the Great Seal 
of William Rufus, will occur to the 
Antiquary. Equestrian figures, which 
‘always indicate high rank, first appear 
upon seals in the eleventh century 
(Fosbroke's Encycl. of Antiquities, 
p- 215, from the Nouvelle Diploma- 
tique), and the date of this coin is be- 
tween the years 1203 and 1210. The 
Crusades interchangeably amalgamated 
many customs of Asia and Europe.— 
In p. 97 we find that the emblematical 
representation of Sol in Leo, a lion 
passant and Sun, used as a horoscope, 
commemorative of the time of a parti- 
cular Prince's birth first commenced 
about the year 1236.—Here a question 
suggests itself. May not many of the 
heraldic bearings which have suns and 
lions, sagittaries and resemblances of 
the signs of the zodiac, have an astro- 
logical allusion, the original bearings 
being taken from the horoscope of the 
party? In p. 101 we find, however, 
that the enigma of the Sun in Leo oc- 
curs in other mints, and that its pre- 
cise meaning has not been discovered. 
Mony of these symbols ascend to wras 
of ancient mythology, of which we 
have no historical documents. 


In p. 129 Mr. Marsden says, 


‘¢ The figure of a centaur shooting an ar- 
row backwards into the expanded jaws of a 
dragon’s or other monster’s head (no part 
of the body appearing), must have been imi- 
tated from some Greek medal, without any 
reference to Arabian or Turkoman story, 
and might probably in the original, have 
conveyed an astrological allusion to the 
constellation of Sagittarius and the Moon’s 
node.” 


The latter idea is plausible, but cen- 
taurs appear on Indian monuments, 
and are mentioned by Isaiah, and the 
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emblem we conceive to have been of 
a date far anterior to the historical 
existence of Greece. In p. 132, Mr. 
Marsden says, 


**The cloak fastened over the breast of 
the figure with a fibula, must have been 
imitated from the costume of some Western 
people.” 

The reason why the cloak was 
worn on one side, and the fibula on 
the shoulder, was merely to give li- 
berty to one arm, the sword arm in 
particular ; but the fibula on the breast 
1s contemporaneous. 

We see either some allusion to the 
ancient Daricks, in the presumed 
archer mounted upon a tiger-looking 
animal (p. 135), or a rade representa~ 
tion of Sagittarius. 

Mr. Marsden says, in p. 145, 

*< If any proofs were wanting of the en- 
tire absence of connexion between the images 
on Ortokite money, and the princes whose 
superscription it bears, they would be found 
in this coin, where the figures and charac- 
ters belonging to them are manifestly Chris- 
tian. Why such emblems were adopted by 
those who professed Islamism, it is the less 
important to enquire, because we have hi- 
therto found them indiscriminately imitat- 
ing (as well, perhaps, to enhance the value 
of the currency as for ornament) the dies of 
whatever foreign medals presented them- 
selves, and especially those of the Greek 
empire. Doubts have indeed been enter- 
tained whether, instead of copying the dies, 
these Ortokite princes did not use foreign 
coins th Ives, and re-imp them 
tially with their own legends; but examina- 
tion will shew, I think, the little probability 
of this being the case, although actual 
countermarks are perceptible in a few in- 
stances.” 


In P. 158, we find that Seif-ed-din, 
who lived in the 12th century, is the 
first Turkish prince who had a flag 
raised over his head. 

It would be hard to show the origi- 
nal meaning of the pellets, triangles, 
and other devices, apparently orna- 
ments only upon our early coins; but 
the following extract will evince that 
they _ have been symbolical, at 
least in the primary use of them. 





re 


“<The meagre legend of this adulterated 
silver coin bespeaks it of the Kapchak Tar- 
tar class, but does not enable us to ascer- 
tain the Sultan to whom it belongs, altho’ 
the horizontal range of small circles follow- 
ing the regal title probably constituted his 
tamgha or device. It is well known that 
sich emblems were generally adopted by 

the 
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the princes of this race; and that Tamer- 
lan, who affected a descent from Jengizkham, 
bore as his device three circles disposed 
triangularly.” . P. 283. 

The cross and pellets were therefore 
at first probably not a mere unmean- 
ing invention of the moneyers. 

tn p- 292 seq. we have an account of 
the curious Christian and Mahometan 
coins with mixed symbols, together 
with the hypotheses of various writers 
concerning them, none of which Mr. 
Marsden considers to be satisfactory. 
We venture to observe only, that such 
mixed devices may denote currency in 
countries severally professing the two 
opposite creeds ; an opinion which has 

ted itself to us from Pellerin’s 
received explanation of countermarked 
coins, viz. that they were thus marked 
for the pur above stated. There 
is also another explanation, the Nor- 
man Kings of Sicily, in deference to 
their Arabian subjects, permitted Mos- 
lem symbols to Te intermixed with 
those of Christianity. P. 300. 

Upon a coin of King of Georgia, we 
find the Monarch carrying a hawk on 
his fist. (P. 308.) he date of this 
eoin is from 1150 to 1171. 

In p: 387 we find puns in the in- 
scriptions of Turkish coins; a species 
of wit, says Mr. Marsden, borrowed 
from their Persian neighbours. 

In p. 407 we have the extraordinary 
fact recorded, that a Dutch rixdollar 
has received a second impression, ren- 
dering it current in Turkeys; upon 
which Mr. Marsden makes the fol- 
lowing remark : 


*¢Tt cannot fail at the same time to be 
matter of surprise, that it should answer 
the purposes of this Government to stamp 
pieces of superior intrinsic value with in- 
scriptions that must bring them to the level 
of their own base currency.” 


Here we must take our farewell of 
Mr. Marsden’s standard work. The 
literary publick are not only obliged to 
him for the learned manner in which 
he has executed his illustrations of the 
Coins; but for the personal expence 
of collecting, engraving, and printing 
them. Such acts may be viewed in 
the light of valuable benefactions. 


—_@— 

114. Letters from North America, written 
during a Tour in the United States and 
Canada. By Adam Hodgson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
MR. HODGSON is an enlightened 

man, who has been for some years ¢x- 
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tensively ¢ in the American . 
trade, and has published these inte- 
resting volumes, in the form certainly 
of vindication of the American charac- 
ter, rather than of any other specific 
intention, as to the bearing of the ma- 
terials, which consist of judicious and 
pleasing details. Assuredly we see 
very little of Bond-street on the other 
side of the Atlantic, but much of the 
Royal Exchange habits of their fore- 
fathers, the pen-in-the-ear men. We 
see also much of the old sturdy yeo- 
manry, the sons of onr ancient arch- 
ers, with their profusion of viands and 
liquors, but no money. In_ short, 
gentlemen are rare, but Englishmen 
abound; and to sup that locality 
can possibly alter the character of that 
race of men, is contrary to experience. 
The question, however, is not now 
the quarrel between the mother and 
children, but between the brothers ; 
and as the glory and wealth of either 
nation does not depend upon the pe- 
tit-maitres of each, we heartily join 
in the honest prayers of Mathews the 
comedian, “ that nothing may ever 
separate England from America but 
the broad billows of the Atlantic.” 

As to there being no Lords in Ame- 
rica, we are satisfied that the existence 
or non-existence of these useful (for 
such they are) hereditary senators, does 
not affect the interests of any man in 
Great Britain, and is only a different 
mode of nominating the Excellencies 
and Honourables of America. In a 
most essential and constitutional point, 
the balance is in our favour. Mr. 
Hodgson says, 

** Indeed from what I learned of the com- 
position of juries in the wilder parts of Ame- 
rica, I am persuaded that throughout the 
extensive portions of the United States, 
neither person nor ly are as secure as 
in Great Britain.” Vol. £1. p. 197. 


In two other important points, this 
work is highly meritorious. One is 
the actual commercial injury of slave- 
labour, thus represented : 


“It is one of the inconveniences to 
which slave proprietors are exposed (espe- 
cially where the range of the articles to 
which the climate is favourable is limited), 
that they are constantly liable to a great 
extinction of capital by a reduction in the 
foreign market of the value of the articles 
they produce. The cost of uction in 
that country which can supply the articles 
at the ch t rate, and in sufficient queri- 


tity, fixes the price, to which all the others 
must 
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must conform. - Now if that price be insuf- 
ficient to remunerate the cultivator by free 
labour, he discontinues the cultivation, and 
dismisses his labourers. The cultivator by 
slave-labour, on the contrary, being com- 
pelled still to maintain his slaves, continues 
also to employ them; but the value of the 
articles being reduced, the value of man, 
the machine, which produces them, m & 
reciated nearly in the same proportion, 
is depreciation may proceed so far as to 
render the labour of a slave worth so little 
more than his maintenance, as to afford no 
recompence to his owner for care and su- 
perintendance.”” I. pp. 207, 208. 





The'second point of consequence is 
the prospective advantage ‘of emigra- 
tion; and our author shows much 
commercial skill and judgment in his 
critical examination of Mr. Birkbeck’s 
Raree-Show. 

It is plain that in a country where 
labour is dear, money very scarce, and 
commodities, from plenty, thinness of 
population, and difficulty of convey- 
ance, are superabundant, land cannot 
bring a large money profit; and that 
the utmost a man can expect who 

ives his own labour and that of his 
amily graéis, is to settle himself upon 
an independent estate; but this it ap- 
cage is not easy, because he may not 
able even to raise or be worth in 
money a pound's worth of siiver to 
prevent distraint for Government dues. 
"In a high commercial State, the 
banking system is of the utmost bene- 
fit, because it creates capital at option, 
to meet extraordinary demands for it ; 
and which demands end in returns 
with a considerable profit. But in 
America (see vol. II. p. 85 seq.) the 
system ‘is only that of a mortgagee, 
who advances till it becomes necessary 
to foreclose, and the land-proprietor is 
deeply injured, if not rained. It also 
appears that a man with 5000/. capi- 
tal may find the best issue of his emi- 
gration to be the following : 


**T asked (says Mr. Hodgson) a very re- 
spectable and intelligent resident in Ohio, 
how he would recommend an Englishman 
coming to settle in that State as a farmer to 
employ his 5000/. supposing that to be his 
capital. He said he would purchase a farm 
and stock with 500/. leave 2000/. in Go- 
vernment or Bank securities, bearing inte- 
rest to bring in a certain income, and the 
remuining 2500/. he would invest judici- 
ously in land to be left to improve in value, 
as a speculation. On this last he would 
venture to underwrite a profit of 100 per 
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cent. in ten years, asking no other premium 
than the excess above 100 per cent. Many 
Senge oss enw ditty eflttiag, He said, if 
a person vested 1000/. in a farm and stock, 
end in making his house comfortable, 20000. 
in Government securities, yielding six per 
cent. interest, and 2000/. in land, to lie 
idle, improving in value; the six per cent. 
which he might safely calculate on making 
from his farm, besides maintaining his fa- 
mily on its produce, added to the six 
cent. from his 2000l. in m securities, 
—together 180/.— would le him to 
keep a carriage and two horses, and three 
servants, and to enjoy many of the com- 
forts of life. ‘This too I consider highly co- 
loured, after making every allowance for the 
difference between his estimate of comforts 
and ours, His would probably exclude 
wine, and tea and coffee; or at least, his 
coffee would probably be pale enough, when 
every pound cost one or two bushels of 
wheat. English ideas also, as to clothes, 
even on a peace establishment in the West- 
ern wilds, and still more, as to education, 
would probably differ widely fram those of 
my aes The expense of a good 
boarding school or ‘ seminary’ for boys or 
girls (in this country they have as few 
schools a8 shops, except Sunday-schools, 
though as many seminaries and academies as 
stores) is 351. annum at Chillicothe. 
He has some of his family at school on 
these terms; and I think he said that at 
the female seminary Latin was taught if de- 
sired. In dress and manner he is of about 
the same ‘grade,’ as the Americans would 
say, as a respectable Yorkshire farmer pos- 
sessing an estate of 600/. or 800/. per an- 
num, and lives, I should imagine, somewhat 
in the same style, with a _—s- his de- 
scription, perhaps more profusely. spread 
with domextic produce, such as beef, mut- 
ton, venison, turkies, game, and fruit,— 
and more restricted in foreign wine and co- 
lonial luxuries.” Vol, II. 82—84. 

Now we see nothing done with this 
capital of 50001. in the New World, 
which may not be done among our- 
selves, in a way full as safe an easy, 
without foregoing the comforts of civi- 
lized life and better society. 

In the improved parts of America, 

** Labourers, generally speaking, have no 
reasonable prospect of improving their con- 
dition, however uncomfortable, by coming 
hither—I mean to the Atlantic States; ia 
the Western country industry and self-de- 
nial will force their way. Very superior 
merit, or singular good fortune, may still 
raise some to independence even here; but 
five out of ten may wander about for weeks 
or months in the agricultural districts of 
Pensylvania, without finding regular em- 
ployment, or the means of supporting them- 


selves 
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selves by their labour. One of our passen- 
gers, a respectable looking man, said, that 
a friend of wo hast beoe eogeed 0 ba agree 
labourer whose character he had long known, 
offering to work till the spring for his food, 
which offer was declined. in the neigh- 
bourhood of Philadelphia I heard some in- 
stances of less skilful labourers making si- 
milar applications in vain.” II. p, 101. 

Thus it appears that, notwithstand- 
ing the long stories of political econo- 
mists, about the profits and deprecia- 
tion of wages and labour, the value of 
the latter immediately declines, upon 
the full cultivation of the soil, so far 
as concerns farming work; and that 
poet rates or starvation become inevit- 

e. 
Under our review of Mr. Talbot’s 
Canada, we shall have occasion to 
speak of the manifest policy of render- 
ing emigration to our own colonies a 

referable concern to that of settling 
in America. 

Here we must leave Mr. Hodgson. 
We wish he had taken as much inte- 
rest in collecting data concerning the 
progress of science as he has in report- 
ing the spread of conventicles ; but we 
as Antiquaries have no right. to com- 
pai. In a future Number of our 

ournal will appear a valuable abstract 
of American archzologicals. In fine, 
Mr. Hodgson’s is a judicious, enter- 
taining, and in many parts, a very in- 
structive book. 


~—-G— 
115. Journal of the Conversations of Lord 

Byron: noted during a Residence with his 

ip at Pisa, in the Years 1821 and 

1822. By Thomas Medwin, Esq. . 4to, 

Colburn. 

IN the absence of the genuine Me- 
moirs of Lord Byron, as left by him- 
self, arid which we are led to believe 
are irretrievably lost, the public appe- 
tite for every thing relating to him has 
been in some degree gratified by Capt. 
Medwin's Book: which we perused 
with much interest, and in which we 
wete inclined to place implicit faith ; 


but the direct negative given to several _ 


of his assertions by Lord Byron's 
highly-respectable Friend and Pub- 
* lisher, Mr. Murray (which we shall 
have to notice at the conclusion of 
this article); and the public rumours 
that are afloat as to the general inac- 
cutacy of nearly all the circumstances 
which he narrates; these, combined, 
have staggered our faith in Captain 


Medwin’s Narrative; and compel us. 


to be’cautious in spreading anecdotes 


which are calculated to give anguish 
to many a living character. We shall 
therefore in our notice of this work, 
ehiefly confine ourselves to such parts 
of it as illustrate Lord Byron’s per- 
sonal history, in which Capt. ed- 
win is, in a great measure, supported 
by his Lordship’s own works; in this 
we shall avail ourselves of some short 
extracts from a copious and interesting 
critique in the New Times. 

Capt. Medwin states, that he spent 
many months of intimacy with 
Byron, during 1821-22, while his 
Lordship resided at the Lanfranchi 
Palace in Pisas and that he made 
those constant memoranda of his Say- 
ings and Dotngs, which are preserved 
in the volume before us. 

The sources of Lord Byron’s happi- 
ness or misery are to be traced higher 
than his birth. A noble ancestry of 
many generations gave a tone of ele- 
vation to his feelings, a pride, either 
of insolence or of dignity, as after- 
circumstances might direct. His father 
was a most abandoned profligate. Lord 
ae himself thus speaks of him : 
**he ran out three fortunes, and mar- 
ried, or ran away with, three women. 
He seemed born for his own ruin, and 
that of the other sex. He began by 
seducing Lady Carmarthen, and spent 
for her 4000/. a year; and not content 
with one adventure of this kind, after- 
wards eloped with Miss Gordon. His 
marriage was not destined to be a ve 
fortunate one either.” (p. 55.)—"T 
lost my father when I was only six 
years of age.—My mother, when she 
was in a rage with me (and I gave 
her cause enough) used to say, ‘ Ah, 
you little dog, you are a Byron all 
over; you are as bad as your father.’ 
I was not so young when my father 
died, but that I perfectly remember. 
him ; and had very early a horror of 
matrimony from the sight of domestic 
broils.” (p. 54.) 

Speaking of the time prior to twelve 
years old, he says, “‘I was a wayward 
youth, and gave my mother a world of 
trouble.” (p. 56.) ‘I passed my boy- 
hood at Mar Lodge, near Aberdeen, 
occasionally visiting the Highlands.” 
—* Probably the wild scenery of Mor- 
ven, Loch na Garr, and the banks of 
the Dee, were the parents of my poe- 
tical vein.” (p. 57.) At ten, it may 
be remembered, he succeeded to a Peer- 
age. ‘*I was sent to Harrow,” says 
he, “at twelve.” (p. 58.) ‘1 had a 
spirit that ifl-brooked the restraints of 

school 
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school discipline ; for I had been en- 
cou by servants in all my vio- 
lence of temper, and was used to com- 
mand. Every thing like a task was 
repugnant to my nature, and I came 
away a very indifferent classic, and 
_ in nothing that was useful.” (p. 

1.) 

From Harrow he went, during the 
vacations, to Newstead Abbey, the 
seat of his ancestors, and to which, as 
such, he always felt a strong attach- 
ment (see p. 48). Here, about the 
age of 15 or 16, he formed a romantic 
attachment to a young lady some years 
older than himeelf. « She was the beau 
ideal,” says he, ‘of all that nif youth- 
ful fancy could paint of beautiful!” 
—“«I the summer vacation of 
this year among the Malvern Hills: 
those were the days of romance !” (p. 
59)—** She jilted me, however ;” (p. 
62.)—and ‘for some years after the 
event, that had so much influence on 
my fate, I tried to drown the remem- 
brance of it and of her in the most de- 

aving dissipation.” (p. 63.) 
ay this time it ate that he first 
devoted himself to Poetry. ‘* For a 
man to becomea Poet,” says his Lord- 
ship, “he must be in love or misera- 
ble. I was both when I wrote the 
Hours of Idleness* : some of those 
poems, in spite of what the Reviewers 
say, are as good as any I ever pro- 
duced.” (p. 63.) 

He remained at Cambridge till 19. 
**I believe,” says he, “ they were as 
glad to get rid of me at Cambridge as 
they were are at Harrow. (p. 66.) I 
was at this time a mere Bond-street 
lounger—a great man at lobbies, cof- 
fee and gambling-houses; my after- 
noons were pa in visits, luncheons, 
lounging, and boxing, not to mention 
drinking.” (p. 68.) His intrigues with 
women formed at this period the great 
business of his life, and he recounts 
pany | with a ay pope A i 
or they appear to be merely gross an 
idimal, wih 4 little preted to de- 
licacy as can well be conceived. 

Lord Byron’s dissipation afforded 
him no glimpse of happiness. ‘Don't 
suppose,” says he, “that I took any 
pleasure in these excesses "—(p. 69.)— 
**the poison was in the he 63.) 
“The miserable consequences of such 
a life are detailed at length in my Me- 
moirs. My own master at an age when 
I most required a guide, and left to the 
dominion of my passions when they 
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were the strongest, with a fortune an- 
ticipated before I came into possession 
of it, and a constitution impaired by 
early excesses, I comme my tra- 
vels in 1809 with a joyless indifference 
to a world that was all before me.” 
(p. 69.)—Elsewhere he exclaims, “‘al- 
most all the friends of m h are 
—_ shot in doels, ruined, or in the 
2” (p. 53.) 
© Singola enough it is, that he should 
persuade himself his writings tended 
to exalt the female sex! (p.71.) Alas! 
if females are to be exalted by prosti- 
tution, let them read the works of Lord 
n! 

A strong and early proof of his irri- 
table vanity was afforded by the pain 
he felt at the sarcasms of the Edin- 
burgh Review. ‘“* When I first saw 
the review of my Hours of Idleness,” 
says he, “‘I was furious; in such a 
rage as I never have been in since. I 
dined that day with Scroope Davies, 
and drank three bottles of claret to 
drown it ; but it only boiled the more.” 
(p- 142.) Elsewhere he says it even 
made him hate Scotland, the count 
of his boyhood. (p. 57.) Yet to this 
very circumstance fre owed his first li- 
terary reputation. Stung to the quick 
he resolved to sting in return; and 
produced in a year the English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewerst. This satire was 
virulence itself, unseasoned with a 
grain of justice; but the world loves 
satire; and the trait which gave the 
greatest point and popularity to this 
work was one for which his Lordship 
now admits there was no ground at 
all—an imputation on the courage of 
Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Moore, The lat- 
ter Gentleman addressed a letter to 
Lord Byron in the nature of a chal- 
lenge, but the letter was mislaid; and 
subsequent occurrences produced a 
great friendship between the writer 
and the addressee. (p. 146.) 

Lord Byron now left England on 
his first tour to the Levant, with feel- 
ings little to be envied, and devoted 
himself while abroad to pursuits little 
to be praised. Of Venice he thus 
—— “I detest every tecollection of 
the place, the people, and my 


suits. Every thing in a Venetian Fite, 
its gondolas, its effeminating indo- 
lence, its Siroccos tend to enervate 


the mind and body.” (p. 70) «“ Wo- 

men were there, as they have ever 

been fated to be, my bane.” (p. 71.) 
This tour, however, led him amongst 





* See vol. uxxvil. p. 1217; Lxxvill. 231. 


t+ See vol. rxxx. p. 156. 
scenes, 
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scenes, which could not. but revive 
whatever of imagination had been fos- 
tered amid the wild mountains of Brae- 
mar. He saw the Spaniards carrying 
on their wild guerilla warfare against 
the invader: he visited Ali, the singu- 
Jar but sanguinary Pasha of Yanina; 
he trod the classic field of Marathon, 
and “the green beauties of the Attic 

lain;” and he conceived the happy 
on pero of writing a tour in verse, 
and making of his own character a po- 
etical personage. His object, he states 
in the preface, was ‘‘ to shew that early 
perversion of mind and morals leads to 
satiety of past pleasures, and disap- 
pointment in new ones ; and that even 
the beauties of nature and the stimu- 
lus of travel are lost on a soul so con- 
stituted, or rather misdirected.” Happy 
had it been for Lord Byron had: 4 
been deeply impressed himself with 
these truths, and, feeling the evil, had 
applied himself manfully to remove its 
causes, seated as they were in vices 
which it was not yet too late for him 
to contend with and to subdue! 

The publication of the two first vo- 
lumes of Childe Harold was the crisis 
of Lord Byron’s fate as a man anda 
poet. Its favourable reception opened 
to his Lordship a mine of wealth as 
well as of popularity. Of his subse- 
quent works, the Giaour, the Bride of 
Abydos, and the Corsair, appeared in 
quick succession. They very much 
resemble each other in character. The 
Giaour is a bombastic personification 
of revenge. The Bride of Abydos is 
less offensive than the Giaour, but 
equally extravagant. The Corsair’s 
**one virtue and a thousand crimes” 
is a moral absurdity. These poems, 
however, coming from a popular writer, 
and recommeuded by an easy flow of 
verse and lively powers of description, 
were eagerly read. Speaking of his 
conduct at this period, he says, “‘ The 
impersonation of myself, which in 
y of all I could say the world would 

iscover in that poem (Childe Harold), 
made every one curious to know me, 
and discover the identity. I received 
every where a marked attention, was 
courted in all societies, made much of 
by Lady Jersey, had the entré at De- 
vonshire House, was in favour with 
Brummel—and that was alone cnough 
to make a man of fashion at that time 
—-in fact, I. was a lion, a ball-room 
bard, a hot-pressed darling! The Cor- 
sair put my reputation au comble.” 


(p- 210.) 





We now come to his marriage. The 
headstrong boy and profligate. youth 
had now one a patriot ! an Oppo- 
sition Peer—a member of the literary 
Whig coferies. In this situation he 
attracted the notice of Miss Mil- 
banke. His opinion of her motives 
for 9 him is coarsely and un- 

ciously expressed. ‘‘ You ask me 
if Lady Byron were ever in love with 
me? No. I was the fashion when 
she first came out. I had the charac, 
ter of being a great rake, and was a 

reat dandy—both of which young la- 

ies like. She married me from va- 
nity, and the hope of reforming and 
fixing me.”’ (pp. 45, 46.) 

Lord Byron, however, strenuous] 
denies that he married Miss Mil- 
banke for her money, and we are dis- 
posed to give him credit for semany 
** All I have ever received, or am likely 
to receive,” says he, “‘and that has 
been twice paid back too, was 10,0002. 
My own income at this period was 
small, and somewhat — ce. New- 
stead was a very unprofitable estate, 
and brought me in a bare 1,500/. a 

ear; the Lancashire property was 

ampered with a lawsuit, which has 
cost me 14,000/. and is not yet finish- 
ed.” (pp. 39, 40.) ‘‘ Our honeymoon,” 
says he, ‘‘ was not all sunshine.” (p. 
39.) ‘* We had a house in town, gave 
dinner parties, had separate carriages, 
and launched into every sort of extra- 
vagance. This could not last long. 
My wife’s 10,000/. soon melted away. 
I was beset by duns, and at length an 
execution was levied, and the bailiffs 

ut in possession of the very beds we 

ad to sleep on.” (p. 40.) Lord Byron 
indulged most vindictive feelings agaiust 
the persons who supported her Lady- 
ship in her determination to separate 
from him.—*‘ All my former friends,” 
says he, “even my cousin George By- 
ron, who had been brought up with 
me, and whom I loved as a brother, 
took my wife’s part. He followed the 
stream when it was strongest against 
me. He shall never touch a sixpence 
of mine.” (p. 47.) The black malig- 
nity of the detestable lines, ‘‘ Born m 
the garret, in the kitchen bred,” is 
but too well known. They were di- 
rected against Lady Byron's Gover- 
ness: and they are only surpassed in 
bitter, unmanly feeling, by the epi- 
gram in p. 215, which accuses a wo- 
man with being a prostitute at once to 
him and to her husband. 


It 
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It is very remarkable, and not a lit- 
tle instructive, that the only modest 
woman with whom Lord Byron was 
ever connected, is the only women for 
whom he seems ever to have felt re- 
spect or real attachment. Capt. Med- 
win observes, ‘‘ notwithstanding the 
tone of raillery with which he some- 
times —— in Don Juan of his sepa- 
ration from Lady Byron, it is evident 
that the thorn is in his side—the poi- 
son in his cup of life.” (p. 108.) To 
his legitimate daughter Apa, too, he 
appears to have been strongly attached. 

ufortunately for him, the domestic 
affections were not strong enough to 
overcome the inveterate ‘habits of li- 
centiousness which were the stain and 
canker of his life. 

A second time he left his native 
country, and under even worse au- 
spices than before. He had become 
more itsenemy. He had out of spite 
and vexation undervalued its glories, 
depreciated the immortal honour of 
triumphs never equalled in history, 
libelled its Sovereign, insulted its Re- 
ligion, violated its morals. He return- 
ed “ like a dog to the vomit,” to his 
old degradations and obscenities. 

Lord Byron talks of his own Me- 
moirs as ‘‘a good lesson to young 
men,” in shewing them ‘the fatal 
consequences of dissipation.” —He says, 
‘* there are very few licentious adven- 
tures of my own, or scandalous anec- 
dotes that will affect others in the 
book.”—** There are few parts that 
may not, and none that will not, be 
read by women.” (p. 35.) 

If we rightly understand Captain 
Medwin, Lord Byron down to the 
moment of his sailing for Greece, was 
living in doulle adultery with a mar- 
ried Italian woman ; and to make the 
picture still more revolting, her father 
and. her brother were the panders to 
her lust!—If this be not the plain 
meaning of Captain Medwin’s history 
of the Countess Guiccioli, her father 
Count Gamba and his son, in pages 
22, 23, 24, 28, 29, and 234, it is ex- 
tremely necessary that the Captain 
should forthwith publish an on ny 
tion of those pages; for in no other 
sense can we understand them. 

Lord Byron’s poetical career may be 
divided into four important stages—of 
which the English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers may be considered the first ; 
Childe Harold with the Corsair, &c. 
the second; Beppo and Don Juan the 
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third ; Cain and the Vision of Judgment 
the fourth. 

The noble author called his poem 
of Cain “‘a Mystery ;” and truly if he 
did not intend it as an attempt to 
shake the first principles, we will not 
say of Revealed but of Natural Reli- 
gion, it is quite a mystery what he did 
intend. The work is miserably dull, 
ani therefore can do little mischief. 

In conjunction with Hunt, the au- 
thor of some poems, which his Lord- 
| sneeringly calls Nimini pimini 
and Folly-age (p. 261), he made an 
abortive attempt to establish a litera 
journal called The Liberal, whic 
struggled through about three num- 
bers, and then expired. In The Libe- 
ral appeared the a which has 
consigned Lord n’s name to last- 
ing infamy—the Vision of Judgment. 
This is certainly one of the most infa- 
mous productions that ever issued from 
the British press— infamous for its 
blasphemy, infamous for its anti-na- 
ticnal sentiments, and infamous for 
its private and personal malignity.— 
If ever there was a Sovereign w 
memory was sanctified in the gratitude 
and afiection of a people, it was George 
the Third. Him Lord Byron chose as 
an object of ridicule, scoffing at his 
age, his blindness, his mental afflic- 
tion! Nothing could show a mind 
more alien to English feeling. The 
military glory of his country he had 
elsewhere laboured to render contemp- 
tible. Waterloo was gall and bitter- 
ness to him. Buonaparte, the cow- 
ardly fugitive from that memorable 
field. was “a glorious Chief,” the 
** idol of the soldier’s soul ;” though 
he had but a twelyemonth before exe- 
crated him as ** mean,”’ ‘‘ abject,”-an 
** all evil spirit,” a ‘* Throneless, ho- 
micide.” But we must hear his 
— profession of faith—*‘I take 
ittle interest in the politics at home.” 
—‘“* My views extend to the 
of menkind in general—of the world 
at — (pp. 228, 229.) —Accord- 
ingly he went to Italy, and there he 
became a Carbonaro.—‘*‘I had a ma- 
gazine of one hundred stand of arms 
in my house.”—~I had received a ver 
high degree, without passing throug 
the intermediate ranks.” (p. 32.) 

The principal aim and object of the 
Vision of Judgment was undoubtedly 
to pry Bo vindictive hatred on the 
part of Lord Byron against Mr. Sou- 
they. The present volume shows how 

keenly 
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keenly sensible Lord Byron was of cri- 
tical severity. We have seen what he 
suffered from the Edinburgh Review- 
ers. Captain Medwin states that he 
‘« smarted under the ill reception Ma- 
rino Faliero met with, and was indig- 
nant at the critics who denied him the 
dramatic faculty” (p.95); but these are 
all nothing to his sensations on 
ing an article of Mr. Southey’s—* He 
looked perfectly awful: his colour 
changed almost prismatically: his li 
were as pale as death.” (p. 148.) Ti 
truth was, that Mr. Southey had ex- 
the wickedness and folly of the 
*« Satanic School” of poets in a man- 
ner that carried conviction to every 
mind. The public was with him, 
and the Satanic poets writhed under 
the justice of his severe castigations. 
On him, therefore, Lord Byron lavish- 
ed the most violent abuse, nor did he 
pause a moment to consider whether it 
was either true or probable. Every 
rson who has the honour of know- 
ing Mr. Southey, knows him to be a 
man of the purest integrity, and of a 
spirit most honourably independent. 
But because the experience of maturer 
life has taught him to correct, not the 
vices (for these he never had) but the 
delusive hopes and fond imaginations 
of ardent youth, therefore did Lord 
Byron call him a Renegado. Because 
his Sovereign conferred on him a well- 
earned literary honour, to which is at- 
tached a trifling salary, not a twentieth 
rt of what he might gain (like Lord 
yron) by ‘the sweat of his brain,” 
therefore did his Lordship call him a 
**hireling.” Cowardice, ferocity, and 
ow A other vices equally alien to Mr. 
Southey’s nature, did this Noble Li- 
beller charge on the object of his fear 
and his revenge. And yet Lord Byron 
cries aloud against what he falsely calls 
Mr. Southey’s “‘ malicious calumnies!” 
(p- 149.) e ought not to omit no- 
ticing the more gratuitous abuse of Mr. 
Wordsworth, which is equally and ut- 
terly false. ‘‘It is satisfactory to re- 
flect,”” says Lord Byron of this gentle- 
man, “that where a man becomes a 
hireling and loses his independence, he 
loses also the faculty of writing well.” 
(p. 192.) But Mr. Wordsworth is not 
a hireling, and has not lost his inde- 
dence. 

We have observed that the princi- 
pal aim of the Vision of Judgment was 
to be revenged on Mr. Southey; but 
in pursuing this object two others pre- 





sented themselves to the Noble Sati- 
tist—to insult the loyal and the reli- 
gious feelings of his countrymen. The 
criminality of the two latter was not 
excused by the malignity of the firsts 
but the union of the whole is well ac- 
counted for by the view which these 
Conversations afford us of Lord By- 
ron’s unhappy mental conformation. 
We have seen him violent, selfish, 
gross, vain, irritable, malignant, a de- 
spiser of women, a hater of his coun- 
try, an alien from his God, impious, 
sceptical, superstitious. To sum up 
all—With great advantages of birth, 
rank, person, and fortune, he became 
a miserable because a vicious man: 
and with vast native powers of imagi- 
nation, and great acquired command of 
felicitous language, he was a bad, be- 
cause an impure and irreligious Poet. 
We had selected for our readers nu- 
merous anecdotes of eminent indivi- 
duals, living and dead, as narrated by 
Capt. Medwin, but for the reasons 
stated at the commencement of this 
review, omit them to make room for 
the subsequent article entire, which 
bears on the face of it the most authen- 
tic testimony of its truth ; and is mix- 
ed up with much that is interesting of 
the Ticera history of Lord Byron’s 
works. hen our readers have pe 
rused the extracts, letters, and notes, 
they cannot fail to come to one of two 
conclusions, either that Capt. Medwin 
has been deceiving the public, or that 
Lord Byron hoaxed Gapt. Medwin. 


Conversations of Lord Byron, as related by 
Thomas Medwin, Esq. Compared with 
one portion of his Lordship’s Correspon- 
dence. 

The volume of ‘¢ Lord Byron’s Conver- 
sations” with Mr. Medwin contains several 
statements relative to Mr. Murray, his Lord- 
ship’s publisher, against which, however 
unexceptionable they might be, he was will- 
ing to trust his defence to the private testi- 
mony of persons inted with the real 


iculars, and to his ee . 
iadaannseas ind of public 
peal, to which he has ever been exceeding 
averse. But friends, to whose, judgment 
Mr. Murray is bound to defer, having de- 
cided that such an appeal upon the occasion 
is become a positive duty on his part, he 
hopes that he shall og tek yoy be 
trusive in opposing to 
tions, extracts from Lord Byron’s own let- 


ters, with the addition of a few brief notes 
of necessary explanation. 
Carr. Mepwin, p. 167. 
«Murray offered me, of his own — 
1000 
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10002. a Canto for Don Juan, and afterwards 
reduced it to 500/. on the plea of piracy, 
and complained of my dividing one Canto 
into two, because I ~ oy to say some- 
thing at the end of the Third Canto of hav- 
ing done so.” 
Lorpv Byron’s Letter. 

«* Ravenna, Feb. 7, 1820. 

« Dear Murray—I have copied and cut 
the Third Canto of Don Juan info two, be- 
Cause it was too long, and I tell you this be- 
fore hand, because, in case of any reckoning 
between you and me, these two are only to 
go for one, as this was the original form, 
and, in fact, the two together are not longer 
than the first! so remember that I have not 
made this division to double upon you, but 
merely to s some tediousness in the 
aspect of the thing. I should have served 
you a pretty trick if I had sent you, for ex- 
ample, Cantos of fifty stanzas each.” 





Captain Mepwin, p. 169. 

**I don’t wish to quarrel with Murray, 
but it seems inevitable. I had no reason to 
be pleased with him the other day. Galig- 
nani wrote to me, offering to purchase the 
copyright of my works, in order to obtain 
an exclusive privilege es them in 
France. I might have my own terms, 
and put the money in my own pocket: in- 
stead of which, I enclosed Galignani’s letter 
to Murray, in order that he might conclude 
the matter as he pleased. He did so very 
advantageously for his own interest; but 
never had the complaisance, the common 
politeness, to thank me or acknowledge my 
letter.” —. 

Lorp Byron’s Letter. 
** Ravenna, 9lre4, 1820. 

«1 bave received from Mr. Galignani the 
inclosed letters, duplicates, and receipts, 
which will explain themselves. As the 
poems are your property by purchase, right, 
and justness, all matters oe publication, §c. 
&c. are for you to decide upon. I know not 
how far, my compliance with Mr. G.’s re- 
quest might be legal, and I doubt that it 
would not be honest. In case you choose 
toarrange with him I inclose the permits to 
you, and in so doing I wash my hands of 
the business altogether. I sign them merely 
to enable you to exact the power you justly 
possess more properly. I will have nothing 
to do with it further, except in my answer 
to Mr. Galignani, to state that the letters, 
&e. &e. are sent to you, and the causes 
thereof. If you can check these foreign pi- 
rates, do; if not, put the permissive papers 
in the fire. I can have no view nor object 
whatever but to secure to you your pro- 


ote.—Mr. Murray derived no advantage 
from the proposed agreement, which was 
by no means of the importance here as- 
cribed to it, and therefore was never at- 
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tempted to be carried into effect ; the docu- 
ments alluded to are still in his possession. 


Cart. Mepwin, p, 169—171. 
*« Murray has long prevented ‘The Quar- 
terly’ from abusing me. Some of their 

ies have had their rs itching to be 
at me; but they would get the worst of it 
in a set to. 

** Murray and I have dissolved all con- 
nection: he had the choice of giving up 
me or the Navy List. There was no hesi- 
tation which way he should decide ; the Ad- 
miralty carried the day. Now for the ‘ Quar- 
terly :° their batteries will be opened; but I 
can fire broadsides too. They have been 
letting off lots of squibs and crackers 
against me, but they only make a noise 
and *** 

«** Werner’ was the las; book Murray 
published for me, and three months after 
came out the ‘ Quarterly’s’ article on my 
plays, when ‘ Marino Faliero’ was noticed 

r the first time.” 

Lorp Byron’s Letter. 
** Genoa, 10bre 25, 1822. 

**T had sent 


om back the ‘ Quarterly’ 
without perusal, having resolved to read no 
more reviews, good, 


» or indifferent ; 
but who can control his fate? <‘ Galig- 
nani,’ to whom my English studies are con- 
fined, has forwarded a of at least one 
half of it in his i igable weekly compi- 
lation, and as, ‘like honour, it came un- 
looked for,’ I have looked through it. I 
must say that upon the whole—that is, the 
whole of the half which I have read te 
other half is to be the nt of Gal.’s 
next week's circular), it is certainly hand- 
some, or any thing but unkind or unfair.” 

Note.— about the Admiralty 
is unfounded in fact, and no otherwise de- 
serving of notice than to mark its absurdity ; 
and with to the ‘ Quarterly Review,” 
his Lordship well knew that it was esta- 
blished and constantly conducted on princi- 
- which absolutely excluded Mr. Murray 
rom all such interference and influence as 
is implied in the ‘ Conversations,’ 





Cart. Mepwin, p. 168. 
*< Because I gave Mr. 7 te one of my 
ms, he wanted to make me believe 
made him a present of two others, and 
hinted at some lines in ‘ English Bards’ that 
were certainly to the J nes But I have al- 
tered my mind considerably upon that sub- 
ject: as I once hinted to him, I see no rea- 
son why a man should not profit by the 
sweat of his brain at well as that of his 
brow, &c.; besides, I was poor at that 
time, and have no idea of aggrandizing 
booksellers.” 
Lorp Byron’s Letter. 
“* January 2, 1816 
“Dear Sir—Your offer is liberal in the 
extreme, and much more than the two 
poems 
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poems can possibly be worth—but I cannot 


accept it, nor will not. You are most wel- 
come to them, as additions to the collected 
volumes, without any demand or expecta- 
tion on my part whatever. 

s*P.S. I have enclosed your draft Tory, 
for fear of accidents by the way.—I wish 
you would not throw temptation in mine; 
it is not from a disdain of the universal idol 
nor from a present superfluity of his trea- 
sures—I can assure you, that I refuse to 
worship him—but whet is right is right, 
and must not yield to circumstances.” 

Note.—The above letter relates to a draft 
for 1000 guineas, offered by Mr. Murray for 
two poems, “* The Siege of Corinth,” and 
* Parisina,” which his Lordship had. pre- 
viously, at a short interval, presented to Mr. 
Murray as donations. Lord Byron was af- 
terwards induced, by Mr. Murray’s earnest 

rsuasion, to accept the 1000 guineas, and 

r. Murray has his Lordship’s assignment 
of the copyright of the two pieces accord- 


ingly. 
Cartan Mepwin, p. 166. 

‘© Murray pretends to have lost money by 
my writings, and pleads poverty; but if he 
is poor, which is somewhat problematical 
to me, pray who is to blame ? 

«¢ Mr. Marray is tender of my fame. How 
kind in him! He is afraid of my writing 
too fast. Why? because he has a tender 
regard for his own pocket, and does not like 
the look of. any new acquaintance in the 
shape of a book of mine, till he has seen his 
old. friends in a variety of new faces; id est, 
disposed of a vast many editions of the for- 
mer works. I don’t know what would be- 
come of me without Douglas Kinnaird, who 
has always been my best and kindest friend. 
It is not easy to deal with Mr. Murray.” 

Note.—In the numerous letters received 
by Mr. Murray yearly from Lord Byron 
(who was not accustomed to restrain the 
expression of his feelings in writing them) 
not one has any tendency towards the impu- 
tations here thrown out; the incongruity of 
which will be evident from the fact of Mr. 
Murray having paid, at various times, for 
the copyright of his Lordship’s Poems, sums 
amounting to upwards of 15,000/.—viz. : 








Childe Harold LIL. - - £.600 
—- Wk = - - 1575 
ee IV. - « - 2100 
- Giaour - ~ ~ - 525 
- Bride of Abydos - - 525 
Corsair - ~ - - 525 
~ Lara - - - - 700 
Siege of Corinth - - 525 
Parisina - - - . 525 
Lament of Tasso - - 315 
Manfred  - - - - 815 
Beppo - - - - 525 
Don Juan I. I. - - 1525 
——— Ill. IV. V. - 1595 
Doge of Venice - = 1050 
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Sardanapalus, Cain, & Foscari © 1100 
Mazeppa - ttle - 525 
Chillon - - - - 525 
Sundries - - - - 450 

£.15,455 


Cart. Meowin, p. 170. 

*« My. differences with Murray are not 
over. When he purchased ‘Cain,’ ‘The 
Two Foscari,’ and ‘Sardanapalus,’ he sent 
me a deed, which you may remember wit- 
nessing. Well, after its return to England, 
it was discovered that * nf ° bad 
But I shall take no notice of it.” 

Note.—Mr. Murray, of course, cannot 
answer a statement which he does not see ; 
but pledges himself to disprove any incul- 

ion the suppressed passage may contain, 
eed disclvsed. fe me cy twice 
to Capt. Medwin’s publisher, desiring, as 
an act of justice, to have the passage printed 
entire in any new edition of the book, and 
in the mean time to be favoured with a copy 
of it. As this has not yet been obtained, 
and as the context seems to imply that it 
accuses him of endeavouring to take some 
pecuniary advantage of Lord Byron, he 
thinks he shall be forgiven for stating the 
following circumstances, 

Mr. Murray, having accidentally heard 
that Lord Byron was in pecuniary difficul- 
ties, immediately forwarded 1,500/. to him, 
with an assurance that another such sum 
should be at his service in a few months ; 
and that, if such assistance should not be 
sufficient, Mr. Murray would be ready to 
sell the copy-right of all his Lordship’s 
works for his use. 

The following is Lord Byron’s acknow- 
ledgment of this offer : Nov. 14, 1815. 

“ Dear Sir, —I return you your bills, uot 
accepted, but certainly not unhonoured. 
Your offer is a favour which I would ac- 
cept from you if I accepted such from any 
man. Had such been my intention, I can 
assure you I would have asked you fairly, 
and as freely, as you would give; and I 
cannot say more of my confidence’ or your 
conduct. The circumstances which induce 
me to part with my books, though suffi- 
ciently, are not immediately pressing. 1 
have made up my mind to them, and there 
is anend. Had I been disposed to trespass 
on your kindness in this way, it would have 
been before now, but I am not sorry to have 
an opportunity of declining it, as it sets my 
opinion of you, and indeed of humau nature, 
in a different light from that in which I have 
been accustomed to consider it. 

** Believe me, very truly, 
«Your obliged and faithful servant, 
**To Joho Murray, Esq.” «« Byron.” 

Note.— That nothing had occurred to 
subvert these friendly sentiments will ap- 
pear from the three letters subjoined, the 
second of them written by Lord gr a 

ew 
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few weeks before his death, and the last ad- 
dressed by his Lordship’s valet to Mr. Mur- 
ray as one of his deceased master’s most 
confidential friends. 


Lorp Byron’s Letters. 

May 8th, 1819. 
**I have a great respect for your good 
and gentlemanly qualities, and return Fert 
personal friendship towards me. * ° 
* © @ ©, You deserve and possess the 
esteem of those whose esteem is worth hav- 
ing, and of none more (however useless it 

may be) than 
*< Your's very truly, *¢ Byron.” 


** Missolonghi, Feb. 25, 1824. 

**T have heard from Mr. Douglas Kin- 
naird that you state a report of a satire on 
Mr. Gifford having arrived from Italy, said 
to be written by me, but that you do not 
believe it; 1 dare say you do not, nor 
any body else, I should think, Whoever 
asserts that I am the author or abettor of 
any thing of the kind on Gifford lies in his 
throat; I always regarded him as my lite- 
rary father, and myself as his prodigal son. 
If any such composition exists, it is none of 
mine. You know, as well as any body, upon 
whom I have or have not written, and you 
also know whether they do or did not de- 
serve the same—and so much for such mat- 
ters,—You will, perhaps, be anxious to hear 
some news from this part of Greece (which 
is most liable to invasion), but you will hear 
enough through public and private channels 
on that head. I will, however, give you the 
events of a week, mingling my own private pe- 
culiar with the public, for we are here jumbled 
a little together at present.—On Sunday, 
(the 15th, I believe) I had a strong and 
sudden convulsive attack, which left me 
speechless, though not motionless, for some 
strong men could not hold me; but whether 
it was epilepsy, catalepsy, cachexy, apoplexy, 
or what other ery or epsy, the doctors have 
not decided, or whether it was spasmodic, 
or nervous, but it was very unpleasant, and 
nearly carried me off, and all that. On 
Monday they put leeches to my temples, no 
difficult matter, but the blood could not be 
stopped till eleven at night (they had gone 
too near the temporal artery for my tempo- 
ral safety), and neither styptic nor caustic 
would cauterize the orifice till after an hun- 
dred attempts.—On Tuesday a Turkish brig 
of war ran on shore. On Wednesday, great 
preparations being made to attack her, 
though protected by her consorts, the Turks 
burned her, and retired to Patras. On 
Thursday a quarrel ensued between the Su- 
liotes and the Frank Guard at the arsenal: 
a Swedish Officer was killed, and a Suliote 
severely wounded, and a general fight ex- 
pected, and with some difficulty prevented. 
On Friday, the officer was buried, and Capt. 

Gent. Mas. November, 1824, 
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Parry’s English artificers mutinied, undet 
pretence that their lives were in danger, and 
are for quitting the country—they may. On 
Saturday we had the smartest shock of an 
earthquake which I remember (and I have 
felt thirty, slight or smart, at different pe- 
riods; they are common in the Mediter- 
ranean), and the whole army oa 
their arms, upon the same principle that 
savages beat drums, or howl, during an 
eclipse of the moon; it was a rare scene 
altogether. If you had but seen the English 
Johnnies, who had never.been out of a Cock- 
ney workshop before, nor will again if they 
can help it! And on Sunday we heard that 
the Vizier is come down to Larissa with 
one hundred and odd thousand men.—In 
coming here I had two escapes, from the 
Turks (one of my vessels was taken, but af- 
terwards released), and the other from ship- 
wreck; we drove twice on the rocks near 
the Scrophes (Islands near the coast).—I 
have obtained from the Greeks the release 
of eight-and-twenty Turkish prisoners, men, 
women, and children, and sent them to Pa- 
tras and Prevesa at my own charges. One 
little girl of nine years old, who pro 
remaining with me, I shall (if I live) send 
with her mother, probably, to Italy, or to 
England, and adopt her. Her name is Hato 
Hatogee ; she is a very pretty lively child. 
All her brothers were killed by the Greeks, 
and she herself and her mother were spared 
by special favour, and owing to her extreme 
youth, she being then but five or six years 
old.—My health is rather better, and I can 
ride about again. My office here is no si- 
necure—so many parties and difficulties of 
every kind ; but i will do what 1 can. Prince 
Mavrocordati is an excellent person, and 
does all in his power; but his situation is 
perplexing in the extreme; still we have 
great hopes in the success of the contest. 
You will hear, however, more of public 
news from plenty of quarters, for I have lit- 
tle time to write. Believe me, yours, &c: &c. 
**To John Murray, Esq. oN. B.” 
Lerrer or Lorp Byron’s Vater. 
“Sir, ** Missolonghi, April 21,1824. 
*< Forgive me for this intrusion which I 
am now under the painful necessity of writ- 
ing to you, to inform you of the melancholy 
news of my Lord Byron who is no more. 
He departed this miserable life on the 19th 
of April, after an-illness of only ten days. 
His Lordship began by a nervous fever, and 
terminated with an inflammation on the 
brain, for want of being bled in time, which 
his Lordship refused till it was too late. 
sent the Hon. Mrs. Leigh’s letter enclosed 
in your’s, which I think would be better for 
- to open and explain to the Hon. Mrs. 
igh, for I fear the contents of the letter 
will be too much for her. And you will 
please to inform Lady Byron, and the Ho- 
nourable 
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nourable Miss Byron, whom I am wished te 
see when I return with my Lord’s effects, 
and his dear and Noble remains. Sir, you 
will please manage, in the mildest way pos- 
sible, or I am much afraid of the conse- 
quences, Sir, you will please to give my 
duty to Lady Byron. Hoping she will al- 
low me to see her, by my Lord’s particular 
wish, and Miss Byron likewise. Please to 
excuse all defects, for I scarcely either know 
what I say or do, for after twenty years’ ser- 
vice with my Lord, he was more to me than 
a father, and I am too much distressed now 
to give a correct account of every particular, 
which I hope to do at my arrival in Eng- 
land, Sir, you will likewise have the good- 
ness to forward the letter to the Hon. Cap~ 
tain George Byron, who, as the representa- 
tive of the family and title, I thought it my 
duty to send him aline. But you, Sir, will 
please to explain to him all the particulars, 
as I have not time, as the express is now 
ready to make his voyage day and night till 
he arrives in London. I must, Sir, praying 
forgiveness, and hoping at the same time 
that you will so far oblige me as to execute 
all my wishes, which I am well convinced 
you will not refuse. I remain, Sir, 
*©Your most obedient and very humble 
Servant, «¢ W. FLeTcuer, 
*« Valet to the late L. B. for 20 years. 
**P.S. I mention my name and capacity 
that you may remember and forgive this, 
when you recollect the quantity of times I 
have been at your house in Albemarle-street. 
‘¢ To John Murray, Esq.” 
Note.—Other letters from Lord Byron, 
of the same tenor and force with these now 
produced, might have been added. But it 
is presumed that these are sufficient to de- 
monstrate, in the present case, what has been 
demonstrated in many others, that desultory 
ex-parte conversations, even if accurately re- 
ported, will often convey imperfect and erro- 
‘neous notions of the speaker’s real senti- 
meuts. Joun Murray. 
Albemarle-street, Oct, 30, 1824. 


P.S. Captain Mepwin, p. 170. 

** My differences with Murray are not 
over. hen he purchased ‘ Cais,’ ‘ The 
Two Foscari,’ and ‘ Sardanapalus,’ he sent 
me a deed, which you may remember wit- 
-nessing. Well; after its return to Eng- 
land, it was discovered that it contained a 
clause which had been introduced without my 
knowledge, a clause by which I bound myself 
to offer Mr. Murray all my future compost 
tions. But I shall take no notice of it.” 

Note.—The words in Italic are those 
which were suppressed in the two first edi- 
tions of Captain Medwin’s book, and which 
Mr. Murray has received from the publisher 
-after the foregoing statement was printed. 
He has only to observe upon the subject, 
-that, on referring to the in question, 
ao-such clause is to be found; that this 
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instrument was signed in London by the 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, as Lord Byron’s 
rocurator, and witnessed by Richard Wil- 
iams, Esq. one of the partners in Mr. Kin- 
naird’s banking-house ; and that the signa- 
ture of Capt. Medwin is not affixed. 


2d Nov. J.M. 
—o— 


116, Memoirs of the Rose, er etwas ing Bo- 
tanical, Poetical, and Misce laneous Re- 
collections of that celebrated Flower. 12mo. 
pp. 189. Westley. 


THE idea of this pleasing little Vo- 
lame is fortunate, nor, on the whole, 
is the execution undeserving of com- 
mendation. In a series of letters to 
a fair Correspondent, the Writer has 
arranged a great diversity of interesting 
particulars, and has preserved many 
delightful poetical associations, relat- 
ing to this universal flower; for the 
Rose has been the favourite of every 
people, and beautiful, among all other 
flowers, in every climate. The reader 
may be —— to the ingenious Writer 
for his diligent pursuit; but the diffi- 
culty of combining together such a 
multiplicity of extracts, with the in- 
sertion of whole poems, has proved 
to be one which cannot be said to 
have been overcome. We are there- 
fore frequently reminded of the dis- 
jointed nature of the materials, and 
we perceive in this assemblage that 
distinct character which exists in what 
is called Patchwork, when compared 
with an Artist’s Mosaic. 

Willingly would we screen this fra- 
rant of Roses from the chilling 
lasts of criticism; but Roses, like 

flowers of meaner growth, at times 
must droop in the change of seasons 
and of places ; and this ttle Volume, 
laid on our critical board, must not 
receive all the warmth with which 
“* my dear Anne” has often embraced 
it in her Boudoir. This Lady has re- 
ceived an undue compliment for never 
reading Shakspeare! After furnishing 
a long extract from this excommuni- 
cated Bard, the Writer adds, ‘* As you 
do not read Shakspeare, for which I 
commend you, this is.a very fair speci- 
men of his more unexceptionable mat- 
ter,” p.99. This unquestionably comes 
from the Bowdler school! On this 
subject we shall not here deliver any 
opinion ; but we incline to suspect that 
Shakspeare’s “‘ exceptionable matter” 
will prove to be less pernicious to the 
morals, or to the intellect, of every 
well-governed mind, or to any one 

pos- 
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ing common sense, than the 

rious feelings and nonsensical fan- 

cies, of which we find in this Volume 

too many specimens from contempo- 
rary Versifiers. 


Witha 
Hill, 
vans, 


—— 

117. Richmond and its Vicinity. 
Glance at Twickenham, Straw 
and Court. By John 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 279. 

WE are always glad to meet this in- 

dustrious Veteran in the Fields of Li- 
terature ; and he could not have select- 
ed a pleasanter place of meeting than 
Richmond; where, “‘ together with 
his family, he has latterly passed his 
summer vacations ; and having applied 
in vain for a volume of this ind, he 
has been tempted to supply the defici- 
ency.” 
An ample bill of fare, in the form 
of “Contents,” will draw the Reader 
to any point of view which he may 
wish to examine. Every subject at 
all connected with Richmond ts duly 
noticed ; and though the author’s style 
is rather discursive, still his episodes 
are amusing and instructive. 

For example, in a short article un- 
der the head of “* Roads from London 
to Richmond,” he says, 

*¢ It is expected that by the bridge now 
building Any Homunerearich to Bate, the 
distance from the Metropolis to Richmond 
will be shortened nearly a mile. In Ireland 
the lower roms om over or roe 
vered, ing for e 
its foities is a ester waskd: Roads and 
bridges were objects of special attention with 
the Romans, who spread their dominion 
over nearly all the districts of the habitable 
globe.” 

Dr. Evans having in* other parts of 
his Volume collected many interesting 
anecdotes respecting the history of 
Thomson, his character, and works, 
closes the account of Richmond with 
a description of the residence of the 
Poet of the Seasons, — _ ry 
ones imen of the style of this 
litule History. : 

** Here, after having sustained the accus- 
tomed alternations of a Poet’s career, he 
closed his amiable life when at the zenith 
of his fame and glory! How he came to 
make choice of this red 
known; probably from his love of Nature, 
which would here receive its amplest grati- 
fication. Nor let us be censured for the in- 
dulgence of an innocent curiosity. With 
pilgrim feet we love to frequent the haunts 
where the Muses have dwelt in a not inglo- 
Fious obscurity. The association of ideas, 
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the strongest law of our nature, is on this 
occasion im and irresistible. It must 
be gratified. Miles are traversed, and the 
most distant spots visited for the gratifica- 
tion of this passion. The abode of Suaxs- 
PEARE, at Stratford-upon-Avon; of Pore, 
at Twickenham ; and of Tuomson, at Kew 
Lane, Richmond, must be pronounced hal- 
lowed ground in the eye of distant genera- 
tions, 

*«One morning (July, 1822) I went in 
quest of the spot where Thomson, breath- 
ing out his soul into the bosom of his Cre- 
ator, quitted this subluvary sphere for a 
better world! We bent our way to Kew- 
Foot Lane, in the vicinity of Richmond. It 
is a row of cottages, with occasionally a 
house of larger dimensions. Inquiring of a 
maid-servant, who was idly looking out at 
a window, where Thomson li ask- 
ed, whether I meant ‘ tfle poet writer?’ I 
answered ‘ yes,’ when she directed me fur- 
ther up to a large handsome brick mansion, 
Rosedale House, the residence of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. On ringing the bell, a wo- 
man ap » of whom I inquired whether 
Thomson had lived and ‘el toes, she re- 
plied in the affirmative. I then asked re- 
specting any relics of the poet which were 
to be ins by strangers. She said there 
were a few, and many called to see them. 
Begging to be similarly indulged, she with- 
drew to ask the Countess, and immediately 
returned with leave of admission. 

**On entering into the house you are 
shown ‘wo small rooms on the ground-floor, 
connected by an archway, and thrown into 
a kind of hall. On the left is the room in 
which Thomson breathed his last, being his 
bed-chamber ; and on the right is his sitting-. 
room, where he passed his time, with brass 
hooks fixed round, upon which he hung his 
hat and cane; also the table on which he 
wrote, and, lastly, the very fire-place be- 
fore which he no doubt sat in musings deep, 
when 
* Winter reign’d tremendous o’er the con- 

quer'd year.” 

It is a neat round mahogany table, letting 
itself down on its stand, with a delineation 
of a white scroll in the centre, having this 
inscription in imitation of hand-writing.— 
*On this table James Thomson constantly 
wrote; it was therefore purchased of his 
servant, who also gave these brass hooks, 
on which his hat and cane were hung in 
this his sitting-room. F.B.’ These ini- 
tials signify Frances Boscawen, widow of 
Admiral Boscawen, who here ended her days. 
The young woman who showed us these 
rooms, informed us that in ‘Thomson's time 
these were the only apartments. Since that 
period two wings had been added, as well 
as two stories, by George Rose, Esq. an 
Army Agent, so that it is the most hand- 
some house in Kew-Foot Lane. It is much 
to the praise of the- present Noble Owner, 

that 
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that this portion of the original cottage 
should have been thus sacredly preserved 
amidst a profusion of modern improvements. 
The, villa of Pope, as to the interior, is said 
to have undergone demolition. Its Garden 
and Grotto alone remain to satiate the gaze 
of posterity! With respect to Thomson it 
should be added, that over the fire-place 
the carved ornaments are after the fashion 
of former times, whilst at the opposite end 
of the sitting-room, between the windows, 
may be seen a bust of the Bard, which im- 
parts to the relicks an air of classic celebrity. 

‘* Stepping into the Garden, you are con- 
ducted by a neat gravel walk through a ser- 
pentine avenue of shady trees to an Alcove, 
painted green, on whose fronts these words 
are emblazoned ; | 

* Here Tuomson sung the Seasons and their 

change.” 

In the alcove is a rustic table, and suspend- 
éd over the back seat is a board with this 
inscription: ‘James Tuomson died at this 
place, August 27, 1748.’ On the reverse 
of the board, when taken down, I read the 
following silvan memorial: ‘ Within this 
pleasing retirement, allured by the music of 
the nightingale, which warbled in sweet 
unison to the melody of his soul, in unaf- 
fected cheerfulness, and genial, though sim- 
ple elegance, lived James Tuomson. Sen- 
sibly alive to all the beauties of nature, he 
painted their images as they rose in review, 
and poured the whole profusion of them 
into his inimitable Seasons. Warmed with 
intense devotion to the Sovereign of the 
Universe, its flame glowing through all 
his compositions, animated with unbounded 
benevolence, with the tenderest social sen- 
sibility, he never gave one moment’s pain 
to any of his fellow-creatures, save by his 
death, which happened at this place on the 
2ed day of August, 1748.” 

’ From this haunt of the Muses the gar- 
dener took us tv a large summer-house, in 
a corner of which was another table belong- 
ing to Thomson, on which he is said to 
have finished his ‘S ” It had a ca- 
pacious drawer, but the whole was old and 
decayed, having been formerly in the open 
alcove, and of course was affected by the 
humidity of the atmosphere. It was small, 
and oblong in form, like a chamber dressing 
table, having nothing in its construction or 
workmanship that entitles it to attention.” 


This interesting passage is accom- 
ae two pleasing wood-cuts, one 
of Rosedale House, the other Thom- 





son’s Alcove. 

We take leave of “‘ Richmond and 
its Vicinity,” with observing that the 
Volume is likewise embellished with 
three neat lithographic views of the 
Bridge, of the ancieat Palace at Rich- 
haak 


and of the Pagoda in Kew Gar- 
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dens;.and with recommending to each 
of the numerous visitors of ** the - 
lish Frescati,’’ this well-informed lt- 
tle Guide to this delightful ramble. 


—@— 

118. Notitia Historica: containing Tables, 
Calendars, and miscellaneous Information, 
for the Use of Historians, Anti ies, 
and the Legal Profession. By Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas of the Inner Temple, Au- 

_ thor of the Life of William Davison, Se- 
cretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, &c. 
Small 8vo, pp. 270. Galdwin, Cradock, 
and Joy. 

WE have seldom met with a more 
useful compilation than the little work 
above mentioned; and we Mr. 
Nicolas to accept our thanks for the 
many instances in which it has al- 
ready facilitated our historical enqui- 
ries. A celebrated musician once re- 
marked that his best pupils could play 
very difficult variations, whilst the 
simple melody of the piece was seldom 
wall executed by them: and all who 
have had much intercourse with the 
learned, have found in numerous in- 
stances that many a thing of real im- 
pare has been neglected by them, 

cause it was of easy acquisition. 

These remarks are equally applicable 

to those who $ an extensive 

knowledge of our own national annals ; 
for we have often met. with persons 
perfectly conversant with the various 
epochs of our history, and the rise and 
rae of our civil liberties, who ne- 
vertheless would be quite unable to 
explain in a satisfactory manner such 

a ote as 1672-3 or 1724-5, and others 

of a similar kind that occur in ancient 

documents. 

Mr. Nicolas’s book is calculated to 
correct a variety of little historical 
errors into which writers are apt to 
fall who have not recourse to it, be- 
sides which the compiler has pointed 
out in a very satisfactory manner the 
ample —_ — a oe 
topographical, and genealogical infor- 
andi om be A me Not only 
the year in which each of our Kings 
died, but even the very day has been 
inserted, thereby enabling the reader 
of old records to obtain an accuracy of 
dates which before this work appeared 
was not attainable without ditteulty. 


The various calendars inserted by him 
will be found highly useful ; and the 
iven of the 

4 authority 
are too 

bulky 


short description he has 
public records published 
of Parliament, and whic 
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bulky as well as too expensive for pri- 
vate Sein, cannot eh to be pro- 
perly appreciated. 

e must not forget to notice also 
the different depositories of testamen- 
tary evidences which Mr, Nicolas has 
particularized, and offered to the atten- 
tion of the Genealogist. The Notitia 
Historica has other claims to public 
approbation than those which the na- 
ture of this Miscellany will allow us 
to submit to our readers; and we an- 
ticipate that it will meet with a very 
general and favourable reception. The 
man of letters must feel himself greatly 
obliged to the compiler for pointing 
out many an unknown hoard of know- 
ledge, and he will be as grateful to 
Mr. Nicolas as the young sportsman 
is to an experienced keeper, who tylls 
him which and where are the fields 
and covers that are most likely to af- 
ford amusement. 


-——— 
119. Friendship’s Offering ; or, The Annual 
Remembrancer: a Christmas Present, or 
nd Year’s Gift, for 1825. Lupton 


THE example of Mr. Ackermann, 
who has the merit of first introducing 
from the Continent this species of an- 
nual literature, has been followed by 
two powerful rivals. The first of 
these which comes under our notice, 
«* Friendship’s Offering,” wears a most 
captivating appearance, not only as far 
as external embellishment, embossing, 
illuminating, &c. but from the beauty 
of the engravings and the interest of 
many of jts articles, which are original 
compositions of no ordinary cast. The 
success of a trial last year has evidently 
stimulated the proprietors to increased 
efforts. The present volume contains 
Views of Constantinople, St. Peters- 
burg, Berne, and Naples, with good 
Deseriptions. Copies of celebrated 

ictures, after Murillo, Claude, Sir 
an Reynolds, Westall, Stothard, 


&c. The original articles bear the 
naines of Mrs. Opie, Miss M. Edge- 


worth, Rev. T. Dale, H. E. Lloyd, 

. &c. &e. At the end of the vo- 
Jume is a blank Diary for memoranda, 
headed by 12 very neat wood engrav- 
ings of antient castles, churches, &c. 
all in the county of Kent. 

The aim of the editor of “ Friend- 
ship’s Offering” appears to have been 
to combine the elegance of art and 
flowers of literature with the utility of 
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the superior class of pocket-books, and 
in this (with the deficiency of an al- 
manack, which would have necessarily 
much increased the price) he has in a 
great degree succeeded. 


—o— 

120. The Literary Souvenir; or Cabinet 

of Poetry and Romance. Edited by Alaric 

A. Watts. pp. 400. Hurst, Robinson, 
and Co. 


THIS is one of the most beautiful 
little volumes that ever came under our 
notice. Before examining the literary 
department of the work, we must be 
owes to look at the pictures. There 
are ten highly-finished line-engravings 
designed by Fielding, Brockendon, 
Nash, Corbould, Wright, Ducis, &e. 
The view of the Bay of Naples by 
Heath, and City of Lyons, Fortress of 
Saguntum, and Paris from Pere la 
Chaise, by Finden, are perfect gems of 
art. Nor are the historical subjects 
less beautiful; among which may be 

rticularly noticed, Mary Queen of 

ts and Chatelar, by Ducis, and en- 
graved by R. Baker; and the Mother 
and Child, by Brockendon, and en- 
raved by Humphreys. There are also 
ion plates of eee the hand- 
writing of upwards of 30 living poets. 

The editer, Mr. A. A. Watts him- 
self a poet of no mean fame, has ral- 
lied to his aid a host of eminent wri- 
ters, whose united contributions must 
ensure popularity to any publication. 
Besides several anonymous contribu- 
tions from distinguished sources, the 

ges of the Literary Souvenir have 
Go enriched with original produc- 
tions, in prose and verse, by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, bart. Thomas Cam oa esq. 
James ae, ay . rs. He- 
mans, the late Rev.C. R. Maturin, Rev. 
W. Lisle Bowles, James Hogg, Allan 
Cunningham, L. E. L. (Miss Landon), 
author of ‘* The Improvisatrice,” Rev. 
G. Croly, Archdeacon Wrangham, 
ote of ** May you Like it),” Rev. 

. Colton, (author of “ Lacon,”) 
Alaric A. Watts, J. H. Wiffen, esq 
William Read, esq. Mrs. Opie, Delta 
(of Blackwood’s Magazine), T. K. 
Hervey, esq. David Lyndsay (author 
of “ Pe of the Ancient World,”) 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, R. Sullivan, 
esq., the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, the late 
Ismael Fitzadam, the Rev. E. W. Bar- 
nard, the late Herbert Knowles, &c. 
&e. &e. 

The 
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The plate we have before spoken of, 
**The Mother and Child,” illustrates 


the following beautiful little poem by 
Mrs. Hemans : 


«« Where art thou, boy >—Heaven, heaven! 
the babe is playing 
Even on the margin of the dizzy steep! 
Haste—hush! a breath, my agony betraying, 
And he is gone! beneath him rolls the 


deep ! 
Could I bet keep the bursting cry suppress’d, 
And win him back in silence to my breast ! 
Thou’rt safe!—Thou com’st with smiles 
my fond arms meeting, [death ! 
Blest, fearless child; —I, 7 have tasted 
Nearer! that I may feel thy warm heart 
beating ! [breath ! 
And see thy bright hair floating in my 
Nearer! to still my bare yearning pain,— 


I clasp thee now, mine own! thou'rt here 


In our Poetical department we shall 
be tempted to give some farther speci- 
mens; and shall dismiss this elegant 
publication, with hearty wishes, and 
no fears, for iis success. 


--~@— 


121. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of London, May 5, 
1824. By J. H. Pott, M.A. Archdeacon 
of London, and Vicar of St. Martin in 
the Fields. pp. 33. Rivingtons. 

THE perusal of this Charge has af- 
forded us uliar satisfaction, as it 
breathes throughout that Christian 
moderation which characterizes the 
Charch of this United Kingdom. We 
find it in this respect earnestly recom- 
mending the same tolerating spirit 
which we had the good fortune to heat 
expressed by the Primate at his last 
Visitation at Canterbury. An union 
of opinion in the government of our 
Church in this respect is so congenial 
with the doctrines of divine truth, 
that we are led to felicitate the Clergy 
and the Laity in finding themselves 
governed and superintended by a hie- 
rarchy of undisturbed unanimity and 

e in believing. 

The venerable Archdeacon opens his 
Address by contrasting the benefits of 
moderation with measures of force, — 
and by stating that “the strongest im- 
pulses are ses in force, or the closest 
arts are called in aid, in order to win 
over members to the side which is es- 
poused, or to reclaim men by the ties 
of partial interest in one band.” The 
first terms of union of the Church of 
Christ consisted principally in the 
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never-failing pledge of faith and prac- 
tice; and after tracing this princi 
from its origin, he observes, that “* what 
is moderate and equal tends always to 
duration. The heat of ardent passions, 
or the violence of bold pretensions, 
burn down and wear out of themselves. 
Heppy is it then for us that the ground 
of firm consistency in our Church was 
laid in moderate counsels; and while 
it rests upon that sure basis, we may 
look for its continuance, on whatever 
side it may be threatened or assailed.” 
In pursuing the line of historical evi- 
dence in testimony of this principle, 
he asks, ‘‘ what was the answer which 
was "ce to the first attempt upon the 
privileges of the British Church, when 
the question was raised concerning 
matters of authority, and when a right 
to dictate was asserted in favour of a fo- 
reign Head? the answer was distinctly, 
we owe nothing to our brethren in the 
faith in distant quarters, but to love 
one another, and that debt we are ready 
to discharge.”"—In proceeding briefly 
through the Reformation, and the ex- 
amples which it afforded of firmness, 
of zeal, and of martyrdom, he adds, 
**When the storm was overpast, the 
Sun which went dewn in that muddy 
cloud, rose soon with unabated splen- 
dour,—and again that new and ha 
dawn was marked with a mild efful. 
gence, and displayed a temperate as- 
pect. Moderation and forbearance 
supplied the place of eager and vindic- 
tive measures.” 

From this point he pursues the way 
through the exercise of a moderate and 
equal temper in our Church, the terms 
of faith, worship, and communion, of 
discipline and practice, by which we 
are united. In the settling the Arti- 
cles, he takes occasion to deny the com- 
mon impression that ‘‘ they were con- 
trived to comprehend men of various 
sentiments by means of dubious lan- 
guage and equivocal expressions. Such 
a mode would have been ill calculated 
for the cause of truth. Bat the care to 
conciliate and unite was much more 
happily exerted by declining man 
points of difference in things whic 
were most contested atthattime.” P.13. 

If any thing in this world can tend 
to promote that union for which the 
best men have expressed their earnest: 
wishes in all ages, it must still be 
sought in moderate and equal mea- 
sures; the want of which temper was 
openly deplored in foreign a 

an 
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and excused upon the hard plea of ne- 
cessity. Non adeo felices, was 
the answer of the President of Dort, 
when our pattern was proposed to 
him for the cas of those detects, by 
a prelate of our own church. The 
wisdom of our countrymen has framed 
accordingly those protecting laws, 
which, without attempting to enslave 
men’s minds, are calculated to prevent 
the danger which is feared, or to fur- 
nish prompt and timely remedies for 
mischiefs which may spring up, and 
acquire a baneful jallesnee by neglect 
and oversight.” In connexion with 
which principle some interesting pas- 
sages are extracted from the learned 
Bp. Sparrow and the sagacious Bish 
Sanderson ; the latter of whom said, 
that “ particular churches would be as 
tender as may be in giving their defini- 
tions and determinations in such points 
as these ; not restricting those that live 
therein determinately either to the af- 
firmative or negative, especially where 
there may be admitted a latitude of 
dissenting without any prejudice done 
either to the substance of the Catholic 
faith, or to the tranquillit of the 
Church, or to the salvation of the Dis- 
senter,”’ &c. 

The venerable Archdeacon, drawing 
towards a close of his Charge, says, 
in p. 27: 

“In a word, they who resolve all faith 
into an explicit reliance upon ecclesiastical 
authority, and they who deny all such au- 
thority, destroy either way the grounds of 
faith itself; for if there were no deliberate 
choice there would be no rational submission 
of the heart, &c. &c.—Men would confide 
in this sole plea for their errors, that they 
are their own. They would have no claim 
to be heard, but their talent for collecting 
proselytes and forming sects, with the pride 
and fate of Icarus, and with the sad result of 
giving their own name to some troubled wa- 
ters, restless and uncertain as themselves.— 
The principles of our Church, then, allow a 
liberty of conscience, and a liberty of prac- 
tice, subject only to such restraints as are 
deemed requisite for the common interest, 
on the grounds of truth itself, and condu- 
cive to the common safety. (P.29.) A 
moderate and equal temper does not lead to 
any compromise of principles; to take that 
course would be a plain departure in some 
opposite direction, and every step which 
then should follow would not fail to shew 
the bias unhappily contracted. —Our ark 
has thus preserved its poize by its own well- 
measured symmetry; it has the lines and 
proportions of the sacred word of God for 
its acknowledged and illustrious model ; it 
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has, we trast, the and blessing of Al- 

mighty God, the Ea of truth and mercy, 

its never-failing succour and support.” 
. 33. 


We have been thus induced to ex- 
tend our extracts from this valuable 
Charge, from the importance in which 
its sentiments must appear to every 
unprejudiced and Christian mind ; and 
from the deep impression which it evi- 
dently made upon its auditors: but 
still more, because we felt solicitous 
to become the humble assistants, in 
however small degree, of making 
known the liberality and traly Chris- 
tian course which our ecclesiastical 
leaders are uniformly adopting in their 
church government at this enlightened 
zra of our faith. 

Since the publication of this Charge 
(which was printed at the request of 
the Clergy of his Archdeaconry), the 
venerable Pastor has resigned his cure 
of St. Martin’s, with the regret and 
esteem of all his parishioners, and has 
been inducted into that of Kensington, 
which became vacant by the lamented 
death of the Rev. T. Rennell, B.D. 
the late Vicar. 


122, Johnson’s Typographia, 


(Continued from p. 341.) 

ABOUT 1469-70, alphabetical ta- 
bles of the first words of each chapter 
were introduced as a guide to the 
binder. Catch-words, now generally 
abolished, were first used at Venice 
by Vindeline de Spire. Signatures, 
not introduced till the middle of the 
book, and then continued throughout, 
first appear on or about 1470. The 
term fie editi, in use before the in- 
vention of printing, La Monoye makes 
to refer to books published and dis- 

rsed in considerable numbers ; the 
ibri scripéi to transcripts for libraries. 
Pocket-book linding appears to be 
very ancient, for ‘* Scaliger gives an 
account of a psalter possessed by his 

ndmother, which appears, accord- 
ing to his statement, to have been sin- 
ularly bound; the cover was two 
inches thick, on the inside of which 
was a kind of cupboard, wherein was 
deposited a small silver crucifix, and 
behind it the name of Berenica Co- 
dronia de la Scala.” P. 68. 

Finiguerra is certainly entitled to 
the fall merit of inventing the art 
of engraving (page 73), i.e. so far as 
concerns the means of taking impres- 

sions. 
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sions. As to card-printing, it is very 
properly noted (p. 75) that it is only 
the old Greek and Roman method of 
delineating the figures on vases, de- 
scribed from Dr. Clarke in Fosbroke’s 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities, p. 199, 
and long an Asiatic custom. 

We had no idea of the antiquity of 
the pronunciation Myster, but in p. 
81, we find an ancient memorandum 
as follows: ‘‘Of your charité pray for 
the soul of Myster Willyam Caxton,” 
&e. 

Dates are not to be received as au- 
thentic testimonies of the age of a 
book. A Dutch translation of “‘ Bar- 
tholomzus de Proprietatibus,” is shown 
at Haerlem with the date Mccccxxxv. 
as a proof of their claim to the earliest 
printing. 


*«* But Mr. Bagford, who had seen a copy 
with the genuine date, exposed the cheat ; 
an 1 had been erased so cunningly that it 
was not easy to perceive it. Besides the 
frauds of an after-contrivance, many false 
dates have originally been given by the 
printers, partly by design to enhance their 
value, but chiefly through negligence and 
blunders. Inst are known of 1449 be- 





ing put for 1494, mcccc. for mccccc. and 
so furth.—In fact, the dates given by the 
early printers are so confused, that it is al- 
most impossible to ascertain the exact age 
of any book.” pp. 96, 97. 


Signatures, i.e. the letters at the 
bottom of the page to guide the binder 
(of which before), are certainly of Ve- 
netian origin, and generally found in 
their works from the year 1474, and 
in process of time were — by the 
other printers of Europe. P. 93. 

The claim of Oxford against Lon- 
don, or of Corsellis, a foreigner, against 
Caxton, as to the first printing in this 
country, being settled (pp. 83—128) in 
favour of the latter, we find in p. 129, 
an ———- — of a 
mode of printing and typography. Ac- 
cording this Smaak’ Cocke y ined 
by Caxton may be known by the pecu- 
liar form of his d final. It is the 
Gothic d, with a serpentine perpendi- 
cular tail. 


** His d at the end of a word was very sin- 
gular; he adhered to the characteristics pe- 
culiar to the English manuscripts before the 
Conquest. Instead of commas and periods, 
he used an oblique stroke, similar to what 
the Dutch printers use in their Gothic im- 
pressions to this day. His letter was pe- 
culiar and easily known, being a mixture of 


Secretary and Gothic. He followed the 
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example of the printers of his time, in not 
using any direction or catch-word; he used 
signatures, but rarely numbered his leaves, 
and never his pages. In most of his books 


he only printed (according to the then cus- 
tom) a small letter at the beginning of the 
chapters, to intimate what the initials or 
capital letter should be, which was after- 
wards made by the illuminator who wrote it 
with a pen, in red, blue, or green ink; but 
in some instances he used two-line letters of 
a Gothic kind. As he printed long before 
the present method was adopted of adding 
an errata at the end of a book; to supply 
this deficiency, his ex i exactness 
induced him to have recourse to a most Ia- 
borious task, namely, that of revising every 
page (after the book was printed), and mark- 
ing the corrections with red ink; one copy 
being thus perfected, he then employed a 
careful person to go through the whole im- 
pression, and correct the faults.” p. 129. 

The next discussion is concerning 
the antiquity of paper; by which word 
must be understood only that of linen 
rags, not the papyrus of Egypt, or the 
cotton or bombycene paper ot the East. 
The first author who is said to speak 
definitively of our modern paper, is 
Petrus Mauritius, called the Venera- 
ble, who died in 1153. 


*« The books we read every day, (says he) 
in his Treatise against the Jews, are made 
of sheep, goat, or calf-skin, or of oriental 
plants, that is, the papyrus of Egypt, or of 
rags, ex rasuris velerum pannorum. These 
last words signify undoubtedly the paper 
such as is now used.” P. 133, 

The first book which Caxton print- 
ed was the Recueil of Troy, from the 
French of Raoul le Ffeure; and the 

roemium informs us, that Caxton at 
rst threw aside the MS. because “‘ he 
lerned his English in Kent, in the 
Weald, ‘where I doubte not is spoken 
as brode and rude Englissh, as is in 
ony place of England.’” It is most 
certain that anciently the provincials 
of one county could scarcely compre- 
hend the dialect of another; and we 
attribute it to the Norman Conquest. 
The broad German Anglo-Saxon is 
very different in accentuation from the 
French, introduced after the Conquest : 
and the amalgamation of the two ac- 
cents (for we have positive evidence of 
the Saxonization of French words) 
must have not only produced confu- 
sion, but made the English of the 
day be pronounced more or less broad, 
according to the predominancy of the 
old Saxon on the particular spot. 
With the exceptien of softening harsh 
letters, 
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letters, as g in weg into way, and so 
in others, many rustics in the present 
day talk in the Saxon accent, though 
its appearance in print would be ab- 
surd, except for comic description. In 
Caxton’s time the same objection, it 
seems, applied to the Patois of Kent. 
This book was executed by order of 
the Duchess of Burgundy, sister to Ed- 
ward IV. and, as Caxton says, that the 
destruction of Troy may be an “‘ ensam- 
ple_to all men durynge the world, how 
dredefull and jeopardory it is to be- 

mne a warre, and what harmes, 
osses, and deth followeth,” it is ve 
probable that the Duchess patronize 
it, because her own house being seated 
on the throne, it was obvious policy to 
— the people into a dislike of 
urther warfare. 

The Game of Chess is the first book 
printed in England with a date, viz. 
1474. P. 139. 

Of Caxton’s Ovid’s Metamorphosis 
no prinied copy is known; so that it 
is dubious whether he ever put his 
MS. to press. 

Concerning the ‘‘ Historye of Rey- 
nart the Foxe,” we beg to observe, 
that, according to our recollection, 
there are more romances than one so 
called ; and that, according to the ex- 
tracts and accounts which we have 
seen in the Notices des MSS. of one of 
these works, the subject is not that 
stated in p. 159; but the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion, which is admirably 
satirized in the loop-holes which it 
offers to vice. by absolution, pardons, 
pilgrimages, &c. Reynard in fact is a 
crafty rogue, who commits all manner 
of villainy, and gets scot-free by the 
means mentioned. 

Caxton translated a French Virgil 
into English; and his preface gives a 
very interesting account of the diffi- 
culty under which he laboured, of 
writing English generally intelligible 
to the whole nation. He was in the 
situation of a Clergyman, hardly know- 
ing how to render his sermons intelli- 
gible to a country congregation. 


**In which book [the French Eneid) I 
gret playsyr, because of the fayr and 
honest termes and wordes in Frenche, which 
I never saw tofore lyke, ne noue so play- 
saunt ne so well ordered; which booke, as 
me semed, sholde be moche requysite to no- 
blemen to see, as wel for the eloquence as 
the hystoryes, how wel that many hondred 
yeres passed was the sayd booke of Eneydos 
Gent. Mac. November, 1824. 


9 
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with other werks made and learned dayly in 
scolis, epecially in Italye and other pies, 
whiche evn the sayd Vyrgyll made in 
metre.” 


Here we shall pause to observe, that 
chronicles and books of chivalry were 
from their connexion with military 
life deemed. the fittest subjects for the 
education and reading of a gentleman. 
Specific instructions to this effect ap- 
- in the ordinances of Royal House- 
1olds. To this practice Caxton al- 
ludes, when he calls the Eneid a book 
requisite to noblemen; but in findin 
it necessary for them, that he shoul 
translate it from French into English, 
it is plain that times were changed 
from the days of Edw. III. when the 
former language was so universal that 
it gave birth to the proverb, “ Jack 
would be a gentleman if he could 
speak French,” and Latin was trans- 
lated into. French at school. Indeed 
our Norman Kings would have ut- 
terly extirpated English if it had been 
in their power. Caxton thus proceeds, 


**«Whan I had advised me in this sayd 
booke, I delybered and concluded to trans- 
late it into Englyshe, and forthwith toke a 
pen and ynk, and wrote a leaf or tweyne, 
which I oversawe agayne to correcte it; and 
whan I sawe the fayr and straunge termes 
therein, I doubted that it sholde not plese 
some gentylmen whiche late blamed me, 
saying, that in my translacyons I had over 
curyous termes, which coude not be under- 
stande of comyn peple, and desired me to 
use olde and homely termes in my trans- 
lacyons, and fayne wolde I satisfye every 
man. And so to doo, toke an olde boke 
and redde therein, and certaynly the En 
lisshe was so rude and broad, that I could 
not well understande it. And also my Lord 
Abbott of Westmynster did so shewe to me 
late certayn evidences, wryten in old Eng- 
lishe, for to reduce it into our Englisshe 
now used; and certaynly it was wreton in 
such wyse that it was more lyke to Dutche 
than Englysshe. I coude not reduce ne 
brynge it to be understonden ; and certaynly 
our langage now used varyeth farre from that 
which was used and spoken when I was born ; 
for we Englishmen ben borne under the do- 
minacyon of the Mone, which is never sted- 
faste, but ever wanynge, wexyng one sea- 
son, and waneth and dyscreaseth another 
season; and that comyne English that is 
spoken in one shyre varyeth from another, 
insomuche that in my dayes happened that 
certayne merchauntes were in a shipp in 
Tamyse, for to have sailed over the see into 
Zelande, aud for lacke of wynde they taryed 
atte Forland, and went to lande for to re- 

freshe 
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freshe them, end one of them, named Shef- 
felde, a mercer, came into an hows, and 
axed for mete, and specyally he axed after 
egges, and the goode wyf answerede that she 
coude speke no Frenshe. And the marchaunt 
was angry, for he also coude speke no 
Frenshe, but wolde have hadde egges, and 
she understoode hym not. And thenne at 
laste another sayd that he wolde have had 
eyren; thenne the good wyf said that she 
understode hym well. Soo what sholde a 
manu in thyse days uow wryte, egges or 
eyren? Certainly it is harde to playse 
every man, by cause of diversitye and 
chaunge of langage; for in these dayes 
every man that is in any reputacyon in hi 
countre will utter his communi 

matters in such manners and termes that fewe 
menne shall understande them ; and som ho- 
nest and grete clerkes have ben with me, 
and desired me to wryte the most curyous 
termes that I coude fynde.- And thus be- 
twene playn, rude, and curious, I stand 
abashed.” P. 196. 


Review,-~Answers to Lord Byron's Conversations. 
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From this ae oa oe = facts 
appear, Ist, that our language un- 
dergone a remarkable change, even 
during the short period of a maa’s life. 
2d. That even within the short dis- 
tance of counties from each other, 
the inhabitants of each spoke quite a 
difierent common English, traces of 
which partially remain to this very 
day. 3d. That even English was mis- 
taken for French by the ignorant pea- 
santry. 4th. That the mischief and 
pedantry of inventing and introducing 
new-fangled terms was deemed a great 
literary merit ; and so it was certainly 
estimated and practised for nearly two 
centuries afterwards. In proof of this 
we find that in 1631 was published 
**An English Dictionarie, or Inter- 
preter of Hard English Words, by H. 
C. gent.” full of pedantic words. 


(To be continued. ) 





123, Since our previous review of Lord By- 
ron’s Conversations was printed (see p. 434), 
Mr. Hosuouse has published a pamphlet, in 
contradiction to many circumstances in Capt. 
Medwin’s book, and in a ‘“‘ Narrative of 
Lord Byron’s Voyage to Sicily, Corsica, and 
Sardinia, in 1821, in the Mazeppa,” It is 
melancholy to observe how little faith can 
be put in any thing published to gratify 
public curiosity. r, Shelley, who is re- 
ported to have been converted in a storm at 
sea, on board Lord Byron’s yacht ‘‘ the 
Mazeppa,” is proved never to have been at 
sea with Lord Byron in his life; Lord By- 
ron never to have had a yacht called the 
Mazeppa,” and, moreover, no yacht what- 
ever at the time mentioned. Capt. Medwin 
makes Lord Byron say, ‘ 1 have been con- 
cerned in many duels as second ; but only in 
two as principal ; one was with Hobhouse, 
before I became intimate with him.” Mr. 
Hobhouse declares he never fought a duel 
with Lord Byron; and not only that, but 
that Lord Byron never fought a duel with 
any body. The above may serve as speci- 
mens of flat contradiction. - 

Speaking of duelling, Captain Medwin 
Me ny Lord Byron + ps same “< The 
best marksmen at the target are not the 
surest in the field. Cecil’s and Stacpoole’s 
affair proved this. They fought after a 
quarrel of three years, during which they 
were pray | daily. Stacpoole was so 
good a shot, that he used to cut off the 

eads of the fowls for dinner, as they drank 
out of the coops about. He had every 
wish to kill his antagonist, but he received 
his death-blow from Cecil, who fired rather 
fiaer, or rather was the quickest shot of the 
two, All he said, when falling, was, ‘D—n 
it, have I missed him’ ?” 

A correspondent, in allusion to the above 





cruel anecdote, requests us to state from 
authority, that Captain Stacpoole was too 
well known, as a most honourable and gal- 
lant officer, for so unworthy an assertion to 
affect his memory in those quarters where 
his conduct in his profession could be best 
appreciated to require vindication ; but it is 
not fit that such a man should so falsely be 
held up to the probably too numerous rea- 
ders of whatever is given to the public with 
the name of Lord Byron attached to it, as 
a man capable of harbouring for three years 
a revengeful feeling, as one who had every 
wish to kill his antagonist. The fact was, 
simply, that three years previous to the la- 
mented meeting, Lieut. Cecil had, as he 
declared, in joke and without intending the 
slightest imputation, called in question some 
assertion of Capt. Stacpvole, which having 
been repeated to him by one of his officers, 
upon their happening to arrive in the same 
port, in Jamaica, Captain Stacpoule re- 
quired an apology for the words imputed 
to Mr. Cecil, which being refused, the 
parties met the next morning; but so far 
from enmity being entertained on either 
side, Captain Stacpoole had declared that 
he did not intend to injure him, and the de- 
plorable event was lamented by Mr. Cecil 
as long as he lived. From another quarter 
we learn that Lieut. Cecil was considered by 
every one on the station to have acted so ho- 
nourably, that within a very short time he 
was promoted to the rank of Captain by the 
Adwiral, and died within a few months of a 
broken heart, in consequence, as he de- 
clared, of having been the death of a fellow 
creature. He was well known jto be one 
the most kind-hearted, humane, and well- 
informed young officers in the service. 
Mr. Hont published some observa- 
tions on Mr. Murray's Pamphlet, see p. 
439, 
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439, with a severe letter from Lord Byron, 
which, Mr. Hunt states, was sent open to 
Mr. Murray, at a period subsequent to that 
at which Mr. Murray says his Lordship 
had not ceased to be complimentary. 


124. The Letters on Robert Southey’s 
Book of the Church, by Joun Meru, are 
written in a bold style of pointed satire, 
and from the refutation of the many histori- 
cal blunders committed by Mr. Southey in 
his Book of the Church, we should con- 
clude Mr. Merlin to be a good historian, 
but we do not approve of the severe sar- 
casms and reflections on the author’s early 
opinions which are contained in the pamph- 
let, nor of the introduction of quotations 
from the odious poem of Wat Tyler, which 
was the hasty production of the Poet's 
juvenile years, and of which he has long 
ago confessed his repentance to the publick. 





125. ‘* Lasting Impressions, a Novel,” by 
Mrs. Joanna Carey, has afforded us muc 
pleasure in the perusal. It is a well-written 
narrative, in which the grave and the gay, the 
pathetic and the ludicrous, are happily blended 
—The moral is unexceptionable, the inci- 
dents numerous, and the characters (which 
are strongly marked, and strikingly con- 
trasted) appear like pictures of real life. 
There is an air of nature and verisimilitude 
in its various and often high-wrought scenes, 
which at once pleases the imagination, and 
satisfies the judgment.—See our poetical 
department, p. 456. 


126, Practical Wisdom, or the Manual of 
Life, ists of C ls of Eminent Men 
to their Children, with the Lives of the 
Authors. The characters noticed are, Sir W. 
Raleigh, Lord Burleigh, Sir H. Sydney, 
Earl of Strafford, Francis Osborn, Sir M. 
Hale, Earl of Bedford, William Penn, and 
Benjamin Franklin. 











127. The Epitome of the History, Laws, 
and Religion of Greece, by T. Stackuouse, 
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might be very usefol for young persons, 
being a condensation of Abp. Pottet’s ex~- 
cellent work; but unfortunately the com- 
piler has given neither contents, index, or 
any other clue to the various subjects, and 
it is 2 discover what order or = 
rangement he has ado » consequently t 
ar is almost on to the juvenile 
student. 


128. Mr. W. Hone has published “* An- 
other Article for the Quarterly Review,” 
(see our part i. p. 624); in which he dis- 
plays much acuteness, and the pen of a 
ready writer. 


129. Mr. Forsytw’s Natural and Medé- 
cal Dieteticon resembies a publication of Dr. 
Kitchener's on the Art of Invigorating Life. 
In some instances it is more satisfactory, 
and in others less so. Its technicalities 
will render it a sealed book to many readers, 
but it is difficult to treat a technical subject 
in any other manner without risking many 


advantages. 


130. Tales of Modern Days, by Exiza- 
BETH Barser, are not the first publication 
by that lady, and, we trust, not the last. 
We are not very partial to works of imagi- 
nation, because the moral seldom eradicates 
the tale; but there is a class of readers who 
(as Montesquieu observes, but we must not 
quote his words, Esprit des Lois, b, xxxiii. 
¢. 9) are condemned without hope te trifles, 
and who, as they may not be instructed, 
must be amused. 


131. Proverts of all Nations, by S. 
Fietpine, is a very curious collection of 
old sayings and proverbial expressions, ilas- 
trated with notes and comments. The aw 
thor has also annexed a summary of an- 
cient pastimes, holidays, &c. chiefly de- 
rived from Strutt, Brand, and Grose. It is 
certainly an amusing little work, and cre- 
ditable to the compiler’s industry and re- 
search. 


oe — 


LITERATURE, 


Ready for Publication. 

Chronicles of London Bridge; compris- 
ing a complete History of that ancient and 
interesting Structure, from its earliest men- 
tion in the British Annals. By an Anti- 
quary of London. 

A Sermon on the Duty of Family Prayer. 
By C. J. Buomrietp, D. D. Lord Bishop of 
Chester. Also, by the same Author, a 
Manual of Family rayers. 

A Synopsis of the Evidences of Religion, 
drawn principally from the writings of But- 
ler, Pate » Doddridge, and Marsh. By the 
Rev. J. Toruam. Also, by the same Au- 
thor, a Sermon, on the use of Music in De- 
votion. ; 





SCIENCE, &c. 


Remarkable Events in the Hi of 
Man; consisting of 300 Narratives of the 
most wonderful Adventures, Remarkable 
Trials, Judicial Murders, Prison Escapes, 
Heroic Actions, and Astonishing Occur- 
rences, which have taken place in ancient 
and modern times. By the Rev. Josnua 
Warts, D.D. Rector of Welby, Hants. 

Winter Tales ; or Earopean Nights En- 
tertai ts, selected from the most emi- 
nent French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
Authors. By Maria Scott. 

A Bibliographical and Descriptive Tour 
from Scarborough to the Library of a Phi- 
lobiblist in its neighbourhood. By J. 
Cote. 





Situ's 
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Smitu’s History and Description of the 
Steam ine. 

An Estimate of the true value of Vacci- 
nation, as a security against the Small Pox. 
By T. M. Greennow. 

Maps and Plans illustrative of Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, chiefly se- 
lected from D’Anville, Rennell, Anacharsis, 
and Gail. 


Preparing for Publication. 

The Stalls in the Royal Chapel of St. 
George at Windsor; or the Acts of the 
Sovereigns, and Memoirs of the Knights 
Companions of the most noble Order of the 
Garter, by whom those Stalls have been 
successively filled from the foundation of the 
Order to the present time ; with Biographi- 
cal Notices of the Knights-elect who have 
died without Installetion, and of the Officers 
of the Order. By Mr. Bettrz, Lancaster 
Herald. 

Sertum Cantabrigiense, or Cambridge ; 
containing an Alphabetical Digest of the 
Tripos Lists from 1754 to 1823, with the 
Classical and Mathematical Successes of 
each Individual there mentioned. By the 
Rev. Ancupeacon WrancuaM,. The Rev. 
Author is also proceeding with his Anno- 
tations on Walton’s Special Prolegomena, 
prefixed to his Polyglott, which the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge have, with their ac- 
customed munificence, undertakeu to print 
for him. 

The Love Letters of Mary Queen of 
Scots, to James, Earl of Bothwell; with 
her Love Sonnets and Marriage Contracts 
(being the long-missing Originals from the 
Gilt Casket) ; forming a complete History 
of the Origin of the Scottish Queen’s Woes 
and Trials before Queen Elizabeth. Col- 
lated by Hucu Camrsett, LL.D. F.A.S. 
Illustrator of Ossian’s Poems. 

The Rev. W. L. Bow es is about to 

ublish a Supplement to his own and Dr. 
Warton’s Edition of Pope’s Works. 

A Catalogue of the Shells contained in 
the Collection of the late Earl of Tanker- 
ville, arranged according to the Lamarckian 
Conchological System, and accompanied by 


_ the Characters of such HY as are hi- 


therto undescribed. By 
F.L.S. &e. 

Mr. Tuomas Bewicx, the celebrated 
Wood-engraver, is preparing for the press 
a work on British Fishes, in the style of his 
Works on Quadrupeds and Birds. 

A Greek Derivative Index, in pocket size, 
containing the principal technical Terms 
used in Anatomy, Botany, Chemistry, Me- 
dicine, Pharmacy, and Surgery. By J. C. 
LitcuFIELb. 

A Practical Epitome and Exposition of 
the whole Stamp Law and Duties. By 
J. A. Heraup. 

A Collection of Geographical Papers by 


B. Sowersy, 





various Hands, respecting New South Wales. 
By Mr. Fizup, late Chief Justice of New 
South Wales. 

Odd Moments ; or Time Beguiled. 





Stream NavicaTIon. 


The advantages of Steam Navigation are 
extending themselves daily in every part of 
Europe. A plan has just been formed for 
establishing a regular communication by 
steam-boats on the Canal of the Two 
Seas, in the South of France. As the boats 
with lateral wheels, in common use, would 
present numerous difficulties in Canal navi- 
gation, a new kind of boat, with a single 
wheel in the stern, has been invented by 
Messrs. Aynard, of Lyons, a specimen of 
which we ourselves lately saw on the Seine, 
near Paris. Similar boats, it is said, are 
building at Lyons for the navigation of the 
Rhone; and it is asserted that they are 
equally powerful, cheaper in construction, 
and consume less fuel than boats of the 
common shape. A Society is forming at 
Toulouse with a ital of a million of 
francs, in shares of 1000 francs each. They 
propose to establish four boats for passen- 
gers, and six for heavy goods, the former to 
go at the rate of 7000 toises (nearly 34 
English miles) an hour with a burthen of 
1200 quintals; the latter at the rate of 
4000 toises (upwards of 4} miles) with a 
burthen of 1800 quintals, The passage 
boats are to be 86 feet long by 15 broad, 
handsomely fitted up with cabins and other 
conveniences. The chimney will be capable 
of being inclined in any direction so as to 
diminish the aunoyance of the smoke. The 
wheel will be eight feet in diameter, and six 
feet broad, drawing about 14 inches of 
water, and moving with a velocity of from 
10 to 20 revolutions in a minute. 
boilers are to be of wrought iron reduced 
from half an inch to a quarter in thickness, 
to prevent any danger of explosion. It is 
calculated that the light steam-boats will 
run from Toulouse to Besieres 133 miles 
by the Canal, in 32 hours, allowing seven 
minutes each for the passage of 78 locks. 
The present passage-boats take 78 hours 
for the same distance. 


Sream Gun. 


Mr. Perkins’s Steam Gun is said to be 
quite applicable to the purposes of warfare. 
It is asserted that a 36-pounder, with all its 
apparatus, steam-boiler, generator, &c. may 
be drawn about a field oft battle, by four or 
five horses, and discharged with 50 times 
the rapidity of an ordinary cannon, The 
Greek Committee, it is stated, were very 
anxious to obtain a few of Mr. Perkins’s 
Steam Cannons, for the purpose of enabling 
the Greeks to hasten the surrender of Pa- 
tras, and the other fortresses in Greece, 
which are held by the Turks: but it is = 
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they were prevented from obtaining them 
by a between Mr. Perkins and our 
Mini » for the exclusive right to these 
tremendous engines of destruction. It is 
said that Lord Gambier has reported of 
them most favourably to Government, and 
that they will speedily be adopted. 
Foss Bones. 


The Journal of Lyons gives an interest- 
ing account of the discovery of a Fossil 
Elephant, on the hill which se the 
Rhone and the Saone to the east of the city 
of Lyons. Some workmen digging a pit in 
a clayey marl, found at the depth of seven 
feet and a half some fragments of bones, 
which were white and rather friable. They 
were surprised to see these animal remains 
in what the gardeners call a virgin earth. I 
went to the place (says the writer of the no- 
tice,) and soon recognised some of the bones 
of an elephant. Among the persons who 
were present, some pretended they were 
bones of a giant; others, not so ignorant, 
said they were the skeleton of a mammoth, 
Those who agreed with me that these large 
bones had belonged to an elephant, took it 
into their heads that they were the remains 
of one of those belonging to the army of 
Hannibal. 

The Geological, Mineralogical, and Bo- 
tanical Academy of Auvergne, in its Sitting 
on the first of "Harber ty, oor an interest- 
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ing re read by the President, Count de 
Lise He mt er a plan and three sec- 
tions of the great Plateau of Basalt and 
Tuffa, which is between the two rivers of 
Coreze, from Champein to near Issoire : he 
accompanied them with numerous speci- 
mens. —_ this —_ which is entirely 
composed ieces 0 ice-stones and 
various matte A on he fm me Ist. Bones 
of very animals completely petrified 
and transformed into carbonate of lime, with- 
out having lost either their form or their 
texture. 2d. A piece of horn, or antler of 
a stag’s horn, transformed into agate. 
Lastly, he had found and taken out of a 
layer of pumice sand, which is under the 
tuffa, some teeth, the jaw-bone, and two 
horns belonging to two anaes of stag, now 
lost; also a skull with two horns, be- 
longing to a large species of stag, or elk, 
likewise a variety which no longer exists. 
Besides these and a great quantity of other 
fossil bones, M. Laizer produced a grinder 
of a mastodon, or mammoth, found a little 
lower in the testaceous limestone, which is 
between the volcanic tuffa and the primitive 
soil. We believe it is the first time that 
organized terrestrial bodies have been met 
with under ancient tuffa and basalt. This 
important discovery, due to the active and 
enlightened zeal of Count de Laizer, will 
throw a great light on the relative age of 
our ancient volcanoes, 


—o-- 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Oxp Couns. a 
A person digging in the glebe of the 
nior Minister a  ectcad a the Gray- 
friars’ burial-ground, lately found at the 
depth of a foot from the surface of the 
ground a great number of ancient silver 
coins in an earthen jar, about the size of a 
wart, which, to evade the claims of the 
rd of the Manor and the Exchequer, 
were quickly and privately disposed of at 3d. 
each. They prinepally ‘ae of English 
silver pennies of Henry III. and Edward I. 
and III. coined at London, Lincoln, Can- 
terbury, York, Cambridge, Bristol, Dublin, 
&e.; there are some of the contemporary 
Scotch Kings, Alexander III. Robert I. and 
David II. The coins are in good preserva- 
tion, and the date of the latest being 1330, 
they were probably secreted by the Monks 
of the Franciscan  * early which stood 
there at the period of the invasion of Ed- 
ward III. who penetrated to Inverness in 
the year 1336. 


Roman Ampuor#. 

Among the curiosities lately deposited in 
the British Museum, are some Roman wine 
jars of the year before Christ 105. Their 
antiquity and precise date are placed beyond 
a doubt by the following circumstances. A 
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number of earthenware vessels of various 
kinds were dug up among the ruins of Car- 
thage, and sent to this Government as a 
present by the Bey, who knew nothing of 
their age or value, except that the English 
liked such curiosities. On arriving at the 
Colonial Office, they were forwarded to the 
British Museum: and a learned vena | 
of that establishment examining them wi 
care, discove’ on one of the amphore 
the names of the Consuls of the above-men- 
tioned year, Longinus and Marius. 
Roman Seputcure. 

In enlarging the burial-place of the Im- 

rial Family in the Capuchin convent at 
cath the workmen lately came to the re- 
mains of an ancient Roman Sepulchre. Un- 
der a heap of stones, many of which bore 
the number of the Legion stationed there, 
they found a skeleton with a large bracelet 
of metal. ‘Two other skeletons were found 
at a little distance, and near them some 
coins of the time of Hadrian. It is sup- 
posed that this sepulchre was placed close 
to the military road leading from Italy. 


Sate or ANTIQUES. 

On the 14th of Oct. there was a curious 
sale at Kirkmuir Hill, of old effects belong- 
ing to a person lately deceased there. He 

was 
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was the last survivor of a family that had 
resided at Draffan for upwards of three hun- 
dred years; and the knowledge that there 
would be sold the various costumes that had 
been in fashion among our forefathers for 
many generations back, and had been hand- 
ed down from father to son, drew together 
an immense crowd. Most of the articles, 
from their antiquity, were bought at high 
prices. There was a silver watch made 160 
years ago, which went well, and indicated 
the day of the month as well as an eight 
day clock. Three presses, little better than 
lumber, which had been im use for 170 
years, brought more than any new presses 
would have done. There were forty of the 
oldest fashioned vests to be found in Scot- 
land, and had any person connected with 
the stage been present, they would have 
proved a valuable acquisition, and been a 
genuine representation of the costume of 
the two last centuries, instead of the imita- 
tions of the present day. There was one 
vest with elegant buttons of Charles II.’s 
reign, the lappets of which hang over the 
thighs of the breeches, and it was single- 
breasted. The various patterns and sh 

of those days were a most interesting sight, 
and carried the mind back to former times. 
Some vests and coats had buttons on them 
with the inscription, “‘ Dake of Cumber- 
land, born 1721,” and the bust of the 
Duke. About 500 yards of yarn and linen 
went off at 2s. 4d. a yard, being a half above 
value. There were eight Bibles sold, which 
were very old, and there was much compe- 
tition for them. A number of old cate- 
chisms, which had accumulated in the fa- 
mily, were eagerly purchased by the curious. 
There were a number of reeds and other ar- 
ticles connected with weaving, some of them 
150 years old, and quite different from those 
at present in use. There was a large lot of 
cotton gowns of different figures and co- 
lours. ere were two very rich silk brown 
and black gowns, of a particular make, and 
well worthy the attention of the milliners of 
the present day, as it corroborated the say- 
ing that there was nothing new under t' 
sun, and shewed that the present fashions 
were wholly derived from our forefathers. 
There was a bottle of very old Jamaica rum 
found hid among the old apparel, which 
was handed like a scent bottle round. the 
company. There was a number of ancient 
cravats, with fringes at the end, and squares 
for women’s caps, with lace round them, 
put to the figure of the ladies’ dresses for 
the present day. There were 62 caps, which 
gave a fine idea of the head dresses 150 and 
200 yearsago. There was a vast quantity 
of stockings of curious forms. There was a 
singular woollen petticoat, fringed round the 
bottom with red, which would answer well 
for the Gentle Shepherd. The family seat at 
the door was a solid piece of cannel coal, 


and had been there longer than any one ré- 
collected. A variety of other old articles 
was disposed of at high prices. Indeed, 
person could have been furnished with al 
the different modes of fashion for two cen- 
turies back. The sale lasted two days.— 
Glasgow Journal. 
Ecyrtian Sarcornacus. 

The Sarcophagus lately landed at Mar- 
seilles, from yet, is described by the 
French writers as being very magnificent. 
It was found in the burying grounds of 
Memphis, near the valley of the pyramids, 
and was taken, with infinite pains, out of a 
well sixty feet in depth. The lower part is 
eight feet long, two and a half high, and 
three and a half in its greatest breadth. It 
is covered with a multitude of hieroglyphics, 
mythological figures and symbols, admirably 
executed. ‘This large and splendid antique 
weighs above six thousand pounds. e 
lid, the workmanship of which is no less re- 
markable, is nearly of equal weight. It is 
of a dark colour, resembling that of 
bronze, with spots of a rich dark red. Be- 
sides these spots, which are pretty equally 
distributed, the lower is marked in 
three or four places by broad streaks of a 
bright yellow colour, which extend to the 
top: these accidents beautifully relieve the 
deep colour of the ground. It has sustained 
no damage, except two slight notches on 
the edge, doubtless made by persons who 
had formerly attempted to remove the lid, 
in order to plunder the tomb of its contents. 
The two parts have been placed on separate 
carriages, and despatched to Paris. 

Ecyptian ANTIQUITIES. 

It was stated some time ago, that M. 
Champollion, jun. had visited Turin, to ex- 
amine the collection of Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties formed by M. Drovetti, and which con- 
stitutes at present the ptian Museum of 
the king of Sardinia. We extract the fol- 
lowing particulars from his letters, giving 
an account of the principal articles in this 
Maseum : 

«<I had already noticed in the court-yard 
of the palace of the University, a beautiful 
statue of Sesostris, of rose-coloured granite, 
eight feet in height : the upper part of the 
statue of Ari, the consort of this king; and 
another statue with a lion’s head, resembling 
two statues in the museum of Paris, having 
a dedication of the reign of Amenophis II. 

“It was the 9th of June that I visited 
the Egyptian Museum, for the first time: 
I never saw any thing comparable to this 
immense collection. The court-yard is fill- 
ed with colossal statues of rose-coloured gra- 
nite and green basalt ; the inside is full of 
colossuses: on the first examination, I dis- 
tinguished a group.eight feet in height; it 
is ) oes seated, and at his side King 
Horus, son of Amenophis II. of the eigh- 
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teenth dynasty ; admirable workmanship: I 
never had seen any thing more beautiful. 
Secondly, a colossal statue of King Misphra- 
Thouthmosis, as perfect as if it had just 
come from the hands of the artist. Thirdly, 
a monolithe of six feet: it is Ramses 
Grtat (Sesostris), seated on a throne be- 
tween Amon-Ra and Neith, rose-coloured, 
of perfect workmanship. Fourth: a colos- 
sal statue of King Mceris, green basalt, the 
execution of which is perfect. Fifthly: a 
pedestrian statue of Amenophis II. Sixthly : 
a statue of the god Phtha, executed during 
the age of the latter. Seventhly: a group 
in freestone ; it is King Amenostep, of the 
nineteenth dynasty, and his wife Queen 
Atari. Eighthly: a statue larger than life 
of Ramses the Great (Sesostris), of green 
basalt: the workmanship as delicate as that 
of a Cameo: his son and wife are sculptured 
in full relief on the sides of the throne. 

*¢The number of funeral statues of ba- 
salt, red and white freestone, white lime- 
stone and grey ite, is very considerable : 
among them, | remarked that of a man 
squatting, on whose tunic there is a demo- 
tic Egyptian inscription of four lines. The 
steles, four, five, and six feet in height, are 
above a hundred in number ; an altar is co- 
vered with hieroglyphic inscriptions. The 
other objects of antiquity are extremely nu- 
merous. 

«This is only a part of the collection : 
there remain between two and three hun- 
dred chests and packages to be opened. The 
MSS. are a hundred and seventy-one in 
number ; forty-seven of them have already 
been unrolled: I recognised about ten con- 
tracts in demotic writing, a Greek papyrus, 
and a lawsuit between two inhabitants of 
Thebes respecting the property of a house ; 
the claims of the parties and the pleas of 
the counsel are analysed, and the laws in 
support of the claims are quoted entire : at 
the end is the sentence at length, which is 
of the fifty-fourth year of the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes in A bilingual inscrip- 
tion, in Egyptian and Greek, is a decree 
in honour of a prefect of the district of 
Thebes, given under the reign of Cleopatra 
and of her son Cesarion, whose name | had 
already discovered, and verified his reign by 
reading a scroll sculptured on the temple of 
Denderah. But what deserves to excite the 
highest interest is, that, among the papyri 
of the collection, there is a Phoenician 
MS.: unfortunately there are only frag- 
ments ; perhaps others may be found among 
those which have not yet been unrolled.” 

Roman ALTar. 

In removing the masses of the entabla- 
ture of the Temples of Jupiter Tonans and 
Concord, recovered last year under the Cam- 
pidoglio, adhering to a little building exist- 
ing: between the two Temples themselves, 
there has been found a small votive altar of 
marble, which determines the age and the 
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use of the little edifice, by the following 
mscription : 
DIVAE . PIAE 
FAVSTINAE 
VIATOR . Q 
AB. AER . SAT 

That is, Divae Piae Faustinae Viator Quae- 
stor Ab Aerario Saturni, It therefore be- 
longed to the younger Faustina, and was 
erected to her, after her death, by Viator,Ques- 
tor of the neighbouring treasury of Saturn. 

Romax Corns, &c. FounD mn France. 

The excavations for Autiquities at Fa- 
mars were resumed on the 23d of August, 
in the orchard of the chateau. The most 
interesting discoveries made in these build- 
ings were, a small statue of Minerva in 
bronze, clasps of the same metal very well 
executed, and two ivory combs of curious 
workmanship. On the 25th of September, 
a very precious discovery crowned the la- 
bours with a degree of succcess beyond the 
most sanguine hopes. At the foot of the 
main wall which encloses the Hypocausta, 
discovered in 1813, there were found two 
bronze vases filled with silver medals. The 
first, of a round form, and covered with a 
bronze patera, cuntained 3920 ; the second, 
of a more elliptical shape, and furnished 
with a handle, contained 2658; and 3377 
were found in a third vase of an elegant 
form, and which was preserved whole. The 
total number of silver medals is 9955. These 
coins, which are in excellent preservetion, 
are from the Age of Augustus to that of 
Constantinus. A considerable number, 
especially the more recent, are as brilliant 
as if they had just come from the Mint. It 
would be difficult to fix at present the value 
of this treasure ; we can however state that 
several reverses, mentioned as rare by Mion- 
net and other authors, are in great numbers. 

The excavators have a second time been 
successful at Famars. On the 7th of Oc- 
tober, at ten o'clock in the morning, 
they discovered, at six paces distance from 
the last work, and at the foot of the same 
wall, four vases in terra cotta, filled with 
silver Roman medals. The first contained 
1,065; the second 1,923; the third 1412 
(these three vases were of red clay, with a 
single handle), the fourth very large and of 
a spherical form, contained 5115 medals, 
Total 9515: which, with 9955 found on 
the 25th Sept. form the astonishing number 
of 19,470 medals of silver found at Famars, 
in the course of a fortnight. One of the 
vases of red clay is perfectly entire. The 
medals of this last are of a larger die than 
the others; they are all radiated heads, 
Amongst these are the effigies of Balbinus, 
Papienus, Gordianus Pius, Philippus senior 
and junior, Octavilia Severa, Trajanus, De- 
cius, Herennia Estruscilla, Hostilianus, 
Trebonianus Gallus, Volusianus, Carinus, 
and others, with a great variety of different 
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POETRY. 





DELAY, 
A Song, from an unpublished Opera, 
By Mrs. Carey, 
Author of ‘Lasting Impressions,” a Novel 
just published ; see p. 451. 
DEAR Clara! talk not of delay, 
While youth and its pleasures are 


flying ; 
Oh ! let us B blest while we may, 
Nor lose the dear moments in sighing. 


Let prudes, with affected disdain, 

aste the spring of their days in denying : 

ntance will come— but in vain— 

hen the winter brings wrinkles and 
sighing. 


Re 


If my passion, dear maid, you approve, 
Reward it by sweet! => 
Each day is an age, when we love: 
Then let us not lose one in sighing. 
West Square, Nov. \. 


—— 
KIRKSTALL ABBEY REVISITED. 
By Avaric A. Warts. 
(From “‘ The Literary Souvenir ;”” see p. 445.) 
*¢ The echoes of its vaults are eloquent ! 
The stones have voices, and the walls do live : 
It is the house of Memory.”—Marorin. 


LONG years have passed since last I strayed 
In boyhood through thy roofless aile, 
And watched the mists of eve o’ershade 
Day’s latest, loveliest smile ;— 
And saw the bright, broad, moving moon 
Sail up the amie skies of June! 


The air around was breathing balm ; 
The aspen scarcely seem’d to sway ; 
And, as a sleeping infant calm, 
The river streamed away,— 
Devious as Error, deep as Love, 
And blue and bright as Heaven above ! 


Steeped in a flood of glorious light, 
Type of that hour of deep repose, 
In wan, wild beauty on my sight, 
Thy time-worn tower arose,— 
Brightening above the wreck of years, 
Like Farru amid a world of fears ! 


I climbed its dark and dizzy stair, 
And gained its ivy-mantled brow ; 
But broken—ruined—who may dare 
Ascend that pathway now ? 
Life was an upward journey then ;— 
When shall my spirit mount again ? 
The steps.in youth I lov'd to tread, 
Have sunk beneath the foot of Time, 
Like them, the daring hopes that led 
Me once to heights sublime, 





Ambition’s dazzling dreams are o’er, 
And I may scale those heights no more! 


And years have fied, and now I stand 
Once more by thy deserted fane, 
Nerveless alike in heart and hand ! 
How changed by grief and pain 
Since last I loitered here, and deemed 
Life was the fairy thing it seemed ! 


And gazing on thy crumbling walls, 
What visions meet my mental eye. 
For every stone of thine recalls 
Some trace of years gone by,— 
Some cherished bliss, too frail to last, 
Some hope decayed, or passion past ! 


Aye, thoughts come thronging on my soul 
Of oe youth’s delightful morn, 

When free from sorrow’s dark controul, 
By pining cares unworn,— 

Dreaming of Fame and Fortune’s smile, 

I lingered in thy ruined aile ! 


How many a wild and withering woe 
Hath seared my trusting heart since then ; 
What clouds of blight, consuming slow 
The springs that life sustain, — 
Have o’er my world-vexed spirit past, 
Sweet Kirkstall, since I saw thee last ! 


How bright is every scene beheld 
In youth and hope’s unclouded honrs ! 
How darkly—youth and hope dispelled — 
The loveliest prospect lours. 
Thou wert a splendid vision then, 
When wilt thou seem so bright again ? 


Yet still thy turrets drink the light 
summer-evening’s softest ray, 
And ivy garlands, green and bright, 
Still mantle thy decay ; 
And calm and beauteous, as of old 
Thy wandering river glides in gold! 
But life’s gay morn of ecstacy, 
That made thee seem so more than fair,— 
The aspirations wild and high, 
The soul to nobly dare,— 
Oh! where are they, stern ruin, say ? 
Thou dost but echo, WHERE ARE THEY! 


Farewell !—Be still to other hearts 
What thou wert long ago to mine ; 

And when the blissful dream departs, 
Do thou a beacon shine, 

To guide the mourner through his tears, 

To the blest scenes of happier years. 


Farewell !—I ask no richer boon, 
Than that my parting hour may be 
Bright as the evening skies of June! 
us—thus to fade like thee, 
With heavenly Faitn’s soul-cheering ray 
To gild with glory my decay ! 


TO 
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TO LAURA. 


REEcT not, Laura, words of truth, 
Altho’ thou art so gay ; 
The Graces only wait on youth, 
And soon must fly away. 


Think when roses ‘gin to fade, 
And age around thee hovers, 
When wrinkles that fair form invade, 
Where then will be your Lovers ? 


The quickly from those arms will fly, 
No charm will then appear ; 
They ’ll see no beauty in that eye, 
o’ drowned with a tear. 
Thy wretched life will but remain, 
rom which thou cans’t not borrow 
One welcome thought to sooth thy pain, 
Or cheer thy heart of sorrow. 


Ah, Laura! when thy youth is o’er, 
And frowns around thee wait, 

When those dear eyes can love no more, 
Repentance comes too late. 


Yet when at last thy parting sigh, 
Gives thee to and shame, 

One heart will weep thy misery, 
And cherish still thy name. 

—o— 

The following beautiful Lines are copied from 
a Tomb-stone in Hove Church-yard in 
Sussex, to a Child luried September 10, 
1821, aged two years and nine months. 

YES, thou art fled, and saints a welcome 


F.D. 


sing ; 
Thine infant spirit soars on angel wing ; 
Our dark affection might have hop’d thy 


stay, 
The voice of God has call’d his child away : 
Like Samuel, early in the Temple found, 
Sweet rose of Sharon, plant of Poly ground; 
Oh more than Samuel bless'd, to thee ’tis 


given, 
The God he serv’d on earth, to serve in 
Heav'n! 


— 

A new Song for the Birthday of J. W. 
Knicutiry, Esq. on his attaining the 
age of t -one, years, and coming into 
possession of his patrimonial property at 
Offchurch ents the County of War- 
wick, Nov. 15, 1824. 

AROUS'D by the merry bells ringing be- 

times, [rhymes 

With heart full of pleasure and head full of 

I remember’d your Birthday, and weleom'd 

the date 

That marks your arrival at Manhood’s estate. 


No longer an Infant, a Ward, or an Heir, 
But your own Self-possessor, and free as the 


air, 
Till you choose to adopt a more circum- 
scrib’d fate, 
And raise up Successors for Offchurch estate. 
Gent. Mac. Novemler, 1824. 
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Tho’ thrice seven summers already have sped, 
May three times as many pass over thy head, 
Each happier and better !—till, distant and 


late 
They have "fll'a thy full measure of Man- 
hood’s estate. 


Let your Laureate Poets their flatt’ries re- 
hearse, 

And deal out stale praises in hypocrite verse ; 

My Muse shall more truly this festival rate 

That gives the young Minor his Manhood’s 
estate ! 

Let others delight in the days that are fled, 

And boast of the revels their Forefathers led; 

Whilst of present enjoyments more wisely 
we'll prate, 

As we quaff down ‘Success to your Man- 
hood’s estate !” 

Sui juris, the theme,—for a Liberty song 

Such a strain could ne’er sound in its echoes 
too long ! 

Tho’ thy guardian were Wise,—tho’ thy 
Little were t, 

We would still wish to hail thee at Man- 
hood’s estate. 

For the guests that now glitter around the 
gay board, ‘ord, 

Shall cheer thee thro’ life, and sweet solace 

Since Friendship and Love are the joys that 
create fostate. 

The choicest endearments of Manhood’s 

And now I have only to sing, or to say, 

** May you live to see many returns of this 
day !’ 

And, another year gone, may we still feel 
elate [estate ! 

To renew this warm welcome to Manhood’s 

Nov. 15, 1824. W.G. 


—eo— 
TO A ROBIN. 
SWEET bird, the leaves are with'ring fast 


away, 
Then fear not to approach the friendly 


door, [the floor, 
Soft crumbs for thee shall oft bespread 


Thy welcome visits duly to repay. 
From fierce Grimalkin safe, come gambol 


re, 
And gladly we thy confidence will heed ; 
Thou last and loneliest Minstrel of the year, 
Like Genius, ne’er enduring vulgar meed. 
Whilst sprightlier birds, like summer friends, 
we fled, 
And left this fading scene for other plains, 
Where warmer suns a milder influence shed, 
Thou com’st to cheer us with thy mellow 
strains ; 
Those the young beauties of the year en- 


sage; 
Thy grateful song consoles its waning age. 
Hoxton, W.H. Rew. 
HISTO- 
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=O 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


NETHERLANDS. 

On the 18th of October, the King of the 
Netherlands opened the Session with a 
speech, which gives a very flourishing pic- 
ture of the state of the country. Among 
other sources of congratulation, bis Majesty 
says—‘‘ The higher branches of instruction, 
as well as primary education, every where 
diffuse their salutary effects.—The fine arts 
flourish. The harvest has again been 
abundant. The continued decrease of the 
price of grain has rendered it necessary to 
institute a further examination into the in- 
terest of the farmers, in relation to those of 
the communes. Meantime, the abundance 
of provisions has had a favourable effect on 
the means of subsistence of the people.— 
His Majesty, entering on the subject of the 
finances of the kingdom, stated, that a fur- 
ther reduction of the public expenditure 


Orders were sent to arrest the Archbishop 
of Tarragona, Creus, and the Bishop of 
Tortosa, Saez. The latter was very cool 
about it; he told the officers they were 
mistaken: ‘* Are you not aware (said he) 
that I am the Pope's subject? and the 
warrant is not backed by him. I am his 
Domestic Chaplain. The King of Spain 
has no controul over me: if he meddles 
with me, he subjects himself to a severe 
reprimand; and who knows what may fol- 
low ? . Will he run the risk of excommuni- 
cation? Tell those who sent you what I 
say, and they will see it right to consider 
the matter, and to write for further instruc- 
tions.” The Bishop remains unmolested. 

PORTUGAL, 

Lisbon Gazettes announce, that on the 
25th ult. a treasonable plot was discovered 
at Lishon, among the military, in conse- 
of which the Government deemed it 





would be proposed, and some re- 
lative to the coin and -to the debt, towards 
the redemption of which it is proposed to 
assign two millions of florins. Some changes 
in the tariff of import and export duties will 
be required for the advantage of the national 
manufacture, and more especially of agricul- 
ture.” —His Majesty farther announced that 
the civil code would be completed during 
the session. 


SPAIN. 


Letters from Madrid announce the reso- 
lution of the French Government to with- 
draw its troops from the Peninsula. All 
the troops are to pass Burgos on their re- 
turn, and on the Ist of Jan. they will all 
have passed the- frontiers. Intelligence 
from Madrid of the 3d of November, states 
that the evacuation will begin on the 10th 
and finish on the 25th. The line of the 
Ebro will be evacuated by the 1st of Ja- 
nuaty. The following are given as the 
names of the garrisons which are to be re- 
tained, and the respective amount of force 
in each :—** In Cadiz 10,000 men ; Barce- 
Jona 6000; Figueras 1500; Urgel 1000; 
St. Sebastian 1,500; and Pampluna 3000. 
This force is to remain, according to some, 
until Spain has satisfied the pecuniary 
claims of France; and according to others, 
until the Spanish Government is entirely 
consolidated—that is, indefinitely.” 

It appears that the King of Spain has 
lately issued a most severe decree, affixing 
the penalty of death to seditious cries and 
expressions, such as “ Long live Riego ;” 
** Long live the Constitution ;” ‘* Vive la 
Liberté ;” “ Death to Tyrants,” &e. Ke. 
Freemasons, Sectarians, and Constitutional- 
ists, are all to be considered as guilty of 
high treason, and as having incurred the 
same penalty. 





necessary to order the arrest of certain indi- 
viduals charged with ‘< intrigues of the most 
criminal nature” originating in ‘‘ revolu- 
tionary frenzy.” The parties who have 
thus fallen under Suspicion are not named ; 
but it appears that they were promptly 
seized and committed to prison. e mili- 
tary in the garrison, and the Royal Guard 
of the Palace, are warmly praised in an 
Order of the Day which was issued from 
the War Office on the following day, for 
their fidelity and good conduct. 
GREECE. 

Odessa, Oct. 15.—Letters from Constan- 
tinople, of the 9th and 10th of September, 
bring the following news :—After the ac- 
tion off Samos, another battle took place 
on the 10th of September, near Stanchio 
and Bourdroun, between the Greeks and the 
combined Turkish and Egyptian fleet. The 
Greeks burned the fine frigate Africa, a 
corvettc, and two brigs ; and took 16 trans- 
ports. Eight of the Greek ships were 
damaged, and proceeded to Samos to re- 
pair. They had 150 men killed and wound- 
ed.—After this there was a third battle off 
Patmos, between the Greeks and the two 
combined fleets, in which the Greeks burnt 
two frigates and four brigs. Three days 
after this there was another battle, in which 
the Greeks burnt three frigates, and took 
four brigs, belonging to the Turkish fleet. 
Several transports also fell into their hands. 
In this battle they took prisoner the cele- 
brated Ismael Gibraltar, commander of the 
se sages fleet, and brother-in-law of the 
Pacha of Egypt. The Turks have offered 
200,000 Spanish piastres for the ransom of 
Ismael Gibraltar, but Admiral Miaulis has 
demanded eight frigates, and whatever he 
had under hiscommand. The Admiral con- 
tinued 
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tinued to pursue the remainder of the twe 
combined fleets, and has so harassed them, 





that the Captain Pacha has with difficulty 
reached the D danelles with his own ship, 
one frigate, and ten transports. Captain 
Basselatos, who has arrived here, confirms 
all the accounts written from Constanti- 
nople. He entered the Dardanelles on the 
same day as the Captain Pacha, and adds, 
that the Greek fleet continued to pursue 
the scattered Turkish ships.—The son of 
the Pacha of Egypt (whom preceding ac- 
counts probably confounded with one of the 
prisoners above-mentioned) will hardly be 
able, according to Captain Basselatos, to 
escape the Greeks. Extraordinary despond- 
ency prevails in the Divan and in Constan- 
tinople, but the city is tranquil, and no dis- 
orders have taken place. Lord Strangford 
embarked at Constantinople for Trieste, on 
the sth of October. All the prisoners 
taken by the Greeks are sent to Napoli di 
Romania. We expect the particulars of 
the trophies gained, and the manner in 
which the faithful have concluded this glo- 
rious campaign: their success by land has 
been equally brilliant. ‘They have destroy- 
ed the Turkish army under Dervish Pacha, 
who escaped dangerously wounded, with 
only 800 men, leaving all their artillery, 
baggage, &c. in the hands of the Greeks. 

e actual population of Greece, accord- 
ing to the most exact calculations, and tak- 
ing a middle estimate between the different 
valuations which have been made, amounts 
to four millions. Half live on éerra firma ; 
a million in the Morea and Negropont ; and 
a million in the isles. This population, it 
is true, is composed of Greeks, Turks, Alba- 
nians, Jews, and Franks ; but it may be with 
certainty calculated that the true Greeks 
compose three-quarters of it ; and in adding 
to them those who live in Asia, European 
Turkey, Russia, and Germany, the total po- 
pulation of the Greeks may still, without 
exaggeration, be rated at four millions. The 
population of ancient Greece was not more 
numerous. 


EAST INDIES. 

The Sir Edward Paget, Captain Geary, 
is arrived at Portsmouth from Calcutta. She 
brings accounts that on various parts of the 
North-east frontier the Burmese have broken 
into the British territory, and carried their 
incursions to the neighbourhood of Dacca, 
distant from Calcutta but 170 miles, de- 
stroying valuable crops of indigo, and ra- 

ing the country. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the British forces was concentrat- 
ing his army, about 23,000 strong, in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, and 26 gun- 
boats were building, which, it was supposed, 
were to convey these forces up the seed 
punter, with the view of attacking the Bur- 
mese on the Northern frontier, while Sir A. 
Campbell and his army at Rangoon advance 
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upon Ava. Every ship belonging to the 
port was in request.— Government Ga- 
zettes contain a report of a gallant action 
between the Company's cruizer Vestal, as- 
sisted by a few gun-boats, and a great num- 
ber of Burmese war-boats, carrying swivels 
and 100 men each, which tried to intercept 
her in her way down the river from Tek 
Naaf. They called upon her to surrender, 
and threatened, if she did not, to murder 
every man on board ; a shower of grape and 
canister shot, however, was the only answer, 
and half the Burmese boats and their crews 
were destroyed. 
AFRICA. 

Gibraltar papers state that the Dey of 
Algiers had informed the Sardinian Consul, 
that unless the tribute he had demanded of 
the. King of Sardinia was paid in October, 
war would be declared against that power. 
The Dutch Government had likewise been 
informed, that unless they dissolved their 
alliance with Spain, and made the customary 
present to the Dey, hostilities would fore- 
with be commenced against the Nether- 
lands flag. War had been declared by the 
Dey against Spain without any provocation, 
and a fleet of twelve vessels had sailed from 
Algiers. 

AMERICA. 

The Americans show great attention to 
the subject of education. All the public 
lands are surveyed according to the direction 
of the Congress. They are divided into 
townships six miles square : every township 
is divided into 20 sections, each a mile 
square, and containing 640 acres. One sec- 
tion in each township is reserved, and given 
in perpetuity for the benefit of common 
schools. In addition to this, the States of 
Tenesse and Ohio have received grants for 
the support of colleges and academies. 
The appropriations generally in the new 
States, for seminaries of the higher orders, 
amount to one-fifth of those for common 
schools. The total appropriation for lite- 
rary purposes, in the new States and terri- 
tories, amounts to 14,500,000 acres, which, 
at two dollars per acre, would be 29,000,000 
dollars. 

In Columbia, the population of whicli is 
reckoned at four millions of inhabitants, 
there are eighteen journals, forty new schools 
of mutual instruction, ten colleges, one in 
each of the chief places of the ten depart- 
ments of the Republic, and three Univer- 
sities, at Bogota, Caraccas, and Quito. 
There are taught in the schools all the 
sciences cultivated in Europe, except politi- 
cal economy, and the mechanic and indus- 
trious arts. The French language is there 

rticularly cultivated : the public library of 

ota, which is composed of 14,000 choice 
volumes, contains a great number of French 
works. 

The Jamaica Gazette of the 2d October, 

contains 
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contains an account of a victory obtained 
over Canterac by Bolivar, in Peru, in which 
the former lost most of his cavalry. A 
Panama Gazette Extraordinary, of the 7th 
of September, contains an official account 
of the above battle. Both armies, it ap- 
pears, had been in search of each other [ 
some days previous to the battle on the 6th 
of August. Bolivar’s cavalry, under his 
ov immediate command, were on that day 
attacked by those of General Canterac, also 
under his command, and the shock is stated 
to have been tremendous. After numerous 
conflicts, in which each party had occasion- 
ally the advantage, the cavalry of General 
Canterac, although superior in number, 
horses, and equipment, were completely 
disorganized, beaten, and sabred, up to the 
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very files of his infantry, who continued 
their retreat during the action, and ulti- 
mately fied with the greatest precipitation 
towards Janja, and were at a considerable 
distance from the camp when the action be- 
tween the cavalry was decided. The result 
of this brilliant affair, was 235 of Canterac’s 
cavalry killed in the field of battle ; amongst 
them were ten of the Chiefs and Officers, 
great numbers wounded, and still greater 
numbers dispersed; upwards of three hun- 
dred fine horses, completely equipped, and 
the field of battle covered with every de- 
scription of spoil. Canterac fled with less 
than a third part of the cavalry with which he 
commenced the attack: and the army of 
Bolivar was to follow up its operations in 
pursuit of him on the following day. 


—_— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND, 


There is at present a great controversy in 
many parts of Ireland, respecting the pro- 

riety of an indiscriminate perusal of the 
Sectgeumes and the dispute is carried on 
in some places with great aunty. A 
meeting of the County Galway Bible So- 
ciety was lately held in the Court-house 
at Loughrea—his Grace the Archbishop of 
Tuam in the Chair. The Report having 
been read, it was moved and seconded that 
it be adopted and printed. The Archbishop 
put the question in the usual manner— 
when in obedience to a signal given by the 
Priests, the sounds of acquiescence, on the 
part of the Gentry who were present, were 
drowned amidst the yells which burst from 
the rabble. The scene that ensued is not 
to be described. Sticks were brandished, 
and indications given of the intention of the 
mob to clear the Court by force; ladies 
were attacked, their clothes torn, and several 
of them received personal injury. In the 
midst of this terrible confusion, his Grace 
the Archbishop, and the promoters of the 
Meeting, narrowly escaped with their lives. 
Mr. Daly, a Roman Catholic Priest, moved 
an adjournment, which was resisted by the 
Gentry present, the Priest not being a mem- 
ber of the Society, and cousequently not 
having a right to address the meeting. This 
Reverend disputant, however, was of opi- 
nion that “* might constituted right,” and 
seemed so determined to prove it, that the 
Archbishop at length thought it better to 
retire, and leave the crew of Priests and 
their adherents in possession of the place 
of meeting. 

It seems that the Catholic Rent, as it is 
called, is collected at the rate of fifty pound 


promote every means where money can 
be available, the object of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. 


The ye mag hen Society held a 
meeting lately in Dublin, when ¢! came 
to the following Resolution : — “¢ That in 
order to support the Protestant interest, 
and to defend and protect ourselves by all 
legal means in our power, from the dan- 
gerous machinations of the Roman Catholic 
Association, we do form ourselves into a 
society, to be instituted on the basis of 
Civil and Religious Liberty, and to be en- 
titled the ‘* Protestant Union,” for the de- 
fence and support of the Protestant Reli- 
gion avd the British Constitution, as esta- 
blished by the glorious Revolution of 1688.” 
—The Meeting wes most numerously and 
res bly attended, and a considerable 
subscription instantly made. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


On Monday night, Nov. 15, a dreadful 
fire broke out in a tenement over the 
thecaries’ Hall, in High-street, Edinburgh, 
and in a short time four other buildings, of 
six or seven stories high, were totally con- 
sumed ; and notwithstanding every assistance 
was rendered by fire-engines, &c. the flames 
communicated to several other lofty houses 
in the back lanes. The Tron Church also 
caught fire, although 300 yards from the 
scene of the original fire, and the steeple 
fell in, but the body of the Church is saved. 
It is said that 15 or 16 houses have been 
destroyed. Several wounded persons were 
carried to the hospital.—On the followin 
day, another fire, quite unconnected wi 





a day; and no inconsiderable portion of 
this sum is obtained from the pockets of 
the Catholic peasantry. The freee pur- 


pose for which this fund is coWected, is tu 





the preceding, broke out in the South range 
of Parliament Close buildings. The East 
side of the Square was totally destroyed, and 
upwards of 300 families were rendered 


houseless, 
LONDON 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Oct. 30. The trial for forgery pA 
Hi Fauntleroy, acting partner the 
tating tae of Marsh and Co. Berners- 
street, took place. This case, on account 
of the vast extent of the forgeries commit- 
ted, and the high respectability of the firm, 
has excited an unusual degree of public in- 
terest. In the years 1814 and 1815, Mr. 
Fauntleroy, it appears, disposed of Bink of 
England Stock by forged powers of attorney, 
to the amount of 170,000/, The prosecu- 
tion was instituted by the Bank. At seven 
o’clock the doors leading to the Court House 
of the Old Bailey were beset. Pounds were 
offered for seats in the gallery, and the 
Court was excessively crowded in every part. 
The Jury being sworn, the Clerk read the 
first indictment, which charged Henry 
Fauntleroy w:th forging a deed with intent 
to defraud Frances Young of 5,000/. stock, 
and with forging a power of attorney, with 
intent to defraud the Bank, The Attorney- 
General, in his address to the Jury, de- 
scribed the prisoner as the acting partner in 
the house of Marsh and Co. in Berners- 
street. Mr. Fauntleroy, the father of the 
prisoner, became a partner at its establish- 
ment, and continued such till his death, in 
1807. At that period the prisoner was ad- 
mitted into the concern, and became the 
most active member of it. In 1815, Frances 
Young, of Chicester, a customer of the 
house, lodged in their hands a power of at- 
torney to receive the dividends on 5,4501. 
3 per Cent. Consols. The dividends were 
regularly received, but soon afterwards ano- 
ther power of attorney, authorising t he pri- 
soner to sell that stock, was presented to the 
Bank, and the sale was effected by him; to 
this power the prisoner had forged the 
names of Frances Young, and of two wit- 
nesses to it. But the most extraordinary 
part of the case was, that among the pri- 
soner’s private papers, contained in a tin 
box, there had been found one in which he 
acknowledged his guilt, and adduced a rea- 
son for his conduct. The Attorney-General 
then read the paper, which presented the 
following items, &c.: De la Place, 11,1501. 
3 per Cent. Consols ; E. W. Young, 5,000. 
Consols; General Young, 6000/1. Consols ; 
Frances Young, 5,000/. Consols; H. Kelly, 
6,000/, Consols; Lady Nelson 11,995/. 
Consols; Earl of Ossory, 7,000/. 4 per 
Cents.; W. Bowen, 9,400/. 4 per Cents. ; 
— Parkins 4,000/. Consols. Sums were 
also placed to the names of Mrs. Pelham, 
Lady Aboyne, W. R. and H. Fauntleroy, 
and Elizabeth Fauntleroy; and the learned 
Gentleman observed, that all the sums were 
added together, and the sum total, 120,0001. 
appeared at the foot of this list in the pri- 
soner’s hand-writing. The statement was 


followed by this declaration : 
** In order to keep up the credit of our 
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House, I have forged powers of attorney for 
the above sums and parties, and sold out to 
the amount here stated, 7 ae oe 
knowledge of my partners. ept up the 
payment of the Tividends, but made no en- 
tries of such payments in our books. The 
Bank began dnt to refuse to discount our 
acceptances, and to destroy the credit of our 
house ; the Bank shal! smart for it.” 

The Attorney-General then called his wit- 
nesses, who confirmed in every point his 
statement of the case. 

The prisoner, on being asked what he had 
to say in his defence, read a paper, stating 
that on his joining the firm in 1807, he 
found the concern deeply involved in conse- 
quence of building speculations. The House 
remained in embarrassment until 1810, and 
then it experienced an overwhelming loss 
from the failure of Brickwood and Co. for 
which concern they had accepted and dis- 
counted bills to the amount of 170,000l. 
In 1814, 15, and 16, the firm was called 
upon, in consequence of the speculations in 
building, to produce 100,000/. In the year 
1819 the most responsible of the partners 
died, and the embarrassments of the house 
were increased by being called upon to re- 
fund his capital. During all this time the 
House was without resources, except 
for which he was now responsible. He re- 
ceived no relief from his ers. Two had 
overdrawn 100,000/. e kept two esta- 
blishments, on a very moderate scale. He 
never embezzled one shilling. (Having fi- 
nished reading the paper, he sat down, and 
wept with much agitation.) Sir Charles 
Forbes and 15 other respectable witnesses, 
attested their high opinion of the prisoner’s 
honour, integrity, and goodness of disposi- 
tion. 

The Jury, after 20 minutes consideration, 
returned a verdict, *‘ guilty of uttering.” — 
Every exertion has been used by Mr. Faunt- 
leroy’s Counsel, his case having been twice 
argued before the —— first before Mr. 
Baron Garrow, at the Old Bailey; and 
since before the Twelve Judges, at West- 
minster, when both decisions were against 
him. Many petitions have been presented 
to his Majesty in favour of the unhappy man, 
but all in vain. His execution is ordered 
for Tuesday the 30th of the present month. 





Nov. 3. The ceremony of consecrating the 
Church of St. John’s, Waterloo Road, the 
third of the new Churches recently erected 
in the parish of Lambeth, took ion It 
was performed by the Bishop of Winchester, 
The Morning Service was read by the Rev, 
Dr, B. Barrett, who has been inted Mi- 
nister. The Communion Service was per- 
formed by the Bishop, assisted by his Chip 
lain ; and an appropriate Discourse was deli- 
vered by Dr. D'Oy y, Rector of Lambeth. 

Nov. 11. Capt. Lyon, of his Majesty’s 
ship Griper, engaged in the North-west ex- 
pedition 
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dition, arrived at the Admiralty this morn - 
ing. His return has been partly occasioned 
by his having been unable to get into Re- 
pulse Bay, though he got off the entrance 
of Wager River. The Griper had expe- 
rienced the most extraordinary continuance 
of bad weather ever remembered by any sea- 
man on board. They had had but five fair 
days during the whole voyage. They have 
lost all their anchors, and their boats were all 
stove in, but nolives have been lost. Although 
little has been effected, by the late unsuccess- 
ful voyage of the Griper, towards solving the 
Guliad problem of a North-west pas- 

e, yet some most interesting elucidations 
of the deviation of the compass have, it is 
said, been brought tolight. From the Cap- 
tain of the Phoenix whaler, Capt. Lyon 
heard that Capt. Parry’s expedition had been 
seen in the middle of August, in lat. 71, be- 
set with ice. Captain Parry, if he succeeds 
in passing Lancaster Sound, and getting to 
the southward, down Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
(by which Capt. Lyon was next year to com- 
municate with him) will send a land ex- 
pedition, if possible, in the same direction, 
as well as to Repulse Bay, in the hope of 
communicating with the Griper. The 
Griper is ordered to be paid off, and sold out 
of the Navy. Captain Franklin, it is un- 
derstood, is to leave England on his land ex- 
pedition in February. 

Fires.—During the present month several 
calamitous fires a taken place. About 
three o’clock on Sunday morning, Nov.14th, 
the premises of Mr. Bond, linen-draper, of 
Fleet-street, were discovered to be on fire. 
The house in less than twenty minutes from 
the first alarm presented one mass of fire. 
The houses of Mr. Hill, the chemist and 
druggist, and Mr. Mattress, the hair-dresser, 
were soon included in the destructive scene. 
The flames spread over to Carlile’s house, at 
the corner of Bride’s-passage, the attics of 
which, and the floor underneath, were disco- 
vered to be on fire. A number of fire en- 
gines by this time arrived, in front of the 
burning buildings, and were soon put in mo- 
tion; but notwithstanding the combined 
efforts of the firemen to check the flames, 
the adjoining house to the left of Messrs. 
Pitman and Ashfield, oilmen, at about a 
quarter before four o’clock, was numbered in 
the conflagration, as was also Mr. Marriott's 
the furnishing ironmonger. The flames 
illuminated the horizon for a considerable 
extent. Several attempts were made to 
save part of the stock and furniture of the 
houses, but all proved ineffectual. At half 
past four, Mr.Marriott’s extensive premises, 
which run back into Bride’s-passage, were 
entirely in flames, and communicated to the 
houses of Mr. Smith, a tailor, and Mr 
Mercier, the printer of the British Travelle. 
evening paper, which in a few seconds werr 
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on fire from top to bottom. No lives were 
lost.—It is not a little remarkable that at the 
same hour, and in the vicinity of the above, 
another conflagration took place, in the back 
part of Ehn and Co.’s’ fur-warehouse, No. 
18, Gough-square, but it was soon sup- 
pressed. 

On Monday, the 15th, about a quarter 
before eight o'clock, the extensive ware- 
houses of Messrs, Wilkinson, upholsterers, 
in the rear of their premises in Evangelist- 
court, on the south side of Ludgate-hill, 
were discovered to be on fire; and the work- 
men scarcely escaped before the premises 
were enveloped in flames. The fire soon 
extended to the dwelling-house, and to the 
warehouses of Mr. Blades, glass-manufac- 
turer, and Messrs. Barlow and Blake, wine- 
merchants; and was not subdued till it had 
destroyed the house of the foreman to the 
Hand-in-Hand Fire-office, and considerably 
injured the house of Mr. Harvey, linen- 
draper, and four tenements occupied by ar- 
tizans. Messrs. Wilkinson have experienced 
luss to an enormous extent; and Mr. Blades, 
and Messrs. Barlow and Blake, have suffered 
extensively. Several accidents occurred, 
but no lives were lost. 

Nov. 25. This evening the Inaugural 
Lecture of the London Chemical Society, 
was delivered by Dr. Birkbeck, the president, 
at the City of London Tavern. After ex- 
patiating, with considerable learning and 
eloquence, on the ever-changing properties 
of matter, and the great discoveries recently 
effected, he proceeded to illustrate his posi- 
tions by many pleasing chemical experiments. 
The learned Doctor explained the principles 
of repulsion and attraction, the nature of 
fluids, the properties of gas in a portable 
state, the air-pump, the safety-lamp, &c. 
The various experiments excited univer- 
sal approbation from a very numerous and 
respectable assembly. The Society, we un- 
derstand, have lectures every fortnight in 


Aldermanbury. 
—- @— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Drury Lane. 


Oct. 28. Atale of magic, from the Ara- 
bian Nights, entitled, The Exchanted Courser, 
or The Sultan of Cardistan. The scenery 
and equestrian performances were very im- 
posing ; but the piece was utterly destitute 
of plot or incident. With the exception of 
Wallack, who personated the Enchanter 
with admirable effect, the whole was a con- 
— piece of senseless mummery. 

e Managers of this Theatre have fol- 
lowed the example of Covent Garden in pro- 
ducing Weber’s beautiful Musical Piece, 
Der Frieschutz, with great splendour. And 
the Public seem inclined to reward the Ri- 
val Theatres with overflowing Houses. 


PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 
—o— 


Gazette Promotions. 
War-Office, Oct. 29.—8th Reg. of Light 
Drag. Capt. J. G. Beaumgarct, to be Ma- 
jor.—1st Foot, Capt. J. O. Glover, to be 
ajor.—1 9th Ditto, Major E. Lenn, to be 
Major.—57th Ditto, Major E. Lockyer, to 
be Major. 

_ Nov. 2.—G, Bosanquet, esq. to be Secre- 
tary of Legation at Madrid; and H. S. Fox, 
esq. to the same office at Turin; Capt. A. 
Y. Dundas Arbuthnot, to be one of the 
Gentlemen of the King’s Privy Chamber. 

Foreign-Office, Nov. 5.—Visc. Granville, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Ple- 
nipotentiary to his Most Christian Majesty. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, K.B. to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the King of the Netherlands. 

WarOffice, Nov. 5.—8th Light Dragoons, 
Lord Geo. Wm. Russell, to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel; Lovell-Benjamin Badcock, to be 
Major.—34th Ditto, Major Thomas Faunt, 
to be Lieutenant-Colonel; Captain T. Da- 
vies to be Major. 

War-Office, Nov. 12.—50th Ditto, Bre- 
vet Liecut.-col. J. Frazer, to be Major. 





EccresiasticaL Prererments. 

Rev. C. E. Hutchinson, to a Prebend at 
Chichester, vice Bishop Carr. 

Rev. Mat. Marsh, B.D. collated to the Pre- 
bend of Chute and Chisenbury at Salis- 
bury, vice Dr. Blayney, dec. 

Rev. H. W. Majendie, to the Prebend of 
Beminster Prima at Salisbury. 

Rev. John Hopkinson, Precentor and Li- 
brarian, of Peterborough. 

Rev. Wm. Birkett, South Tawton V. Devon. 

Rev. Fred. Chas. Blackstone, Heckfield V. 
Hants. 


Rev. Ric. Cobbold, Everard and Wortham 
united RR. Suffolk. 

Rev. Thos. Hen. Elwin, Bradfield St. Clare, 
Re. Norfolk. 

Rev. Robert Faithful, Warfield V. Berks. 

Rev. H. Goggs, South Creek V. Norfolk. 

Rev. B. Hanbury, Bures St. Mary V. Suff. 

Hon. and Rev. Edw. Southwell Keppel, 
Quiddenham R. Norfolk ; and Snitterton 
St. Andrew with All Saints R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Thos. Mills, Bringhurst R. and Great 
Easton Chap. co. Leic. 

Rev. Hugh Owen, D.C.L, Redisham V. Suff. 

Rev. Edgar Rust, Drinkstone R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Charles Vernon Holme Sumner, Do- 
mestic Chaplain to Duke of York. 

Rev. Dr. Fea, Dom. Chap. to D. of Sussex. 

Rev. Rich. J. Meade, Dom. Chap. to Earl 
of Cork and Orrery. 

Hon. and Rev. E. S, Keppell, Chap. to 
Duke of Sussex. 3 

Rev. Thos. Worsley, Fellow of Downing 
Coll. is appointed Chap. and Class. Lec. 

Rev. Robt. John Hatchman, A.B. to be 
Chaplain to the Forces. 

Rev. P. Maude, Chaplain of the Bath City 


Infirmary and Dispensary. 





Civit PrererMENtTs. 


James Adey Ogle, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, D.M. elected Professor of the 
Practice of Medicine, on the foundation 
of Geo. Aldrich, D.M. vice Dr. Bourne, 
elected Lord Litchfield’s Clinical Pre 
fessor in Medicine. 

Rev. Rich. Cutler, M.A. of Exeter College, 
Oxford, elected Master of the Free Gram- 
mar School, Dorchester, vice Rev. Evan 
Davies, resigned. 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. At Bath, the wife of T. Somerville, 
of Drisbane, co. Cork, esq. a son and heir. 

Oct. 7. At Surbiton-house, Kingston, 
the lady of Mr. Alderman Garratt, Lord 
Mayor, a son.—19. At Grove-hill, Camber- 
well, Mrs. John Lawrie, a son.—At Com- 
mercial-road, Lambeth, Mrs. T. Lett, a son. 
—2. At Billingbere, Berks, lady Jane Ne- 
ville, a son.—27. At the Vicarage House, 
Hungerford, the Rev. W. Cookson, a dau. 
—31. In Finsbury-square, the wife of A. A. 
Goldsmid, a son. 

Nov. 1. Mrs. L. G. Hansard, Bedford-sq. 
a dau.—2. In London, the lady of Right 
Hon. Robt. Peel, a son.—4. The wife of 


Rev. Wm. Valentine, Chaplain to London 
Hospital, a son.—5. At Duncombe Park, 





lady Louisa Duncombe, a dau.—At Ryde, 
the wife of Henry Goode, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, a son.—6. The wife of Rich. Lacy, 
esq. of Holmpton, a son.—7. At Avon Cot- 
tage, Ringwood, Mrs. J. T. Ross, a dau.— 
At Marston Rectory, the wife of Rev. R. J. 
Meade, a son.—8. At the Palace, Chester, 
the lady of Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Chester, a dau.—9. At Clapham, the wife 
of Rev. Joseph Simpson, a son.—10, At 
the Rectory, Alvescot, Oxfordshire, the wife 
of Rev. H. E. Graham, a son.—11. At 
Plaistow, Mrs. Thos. West, a dau—12. At 
Brighton, the Countess of Normanton, a 
son.—14. At Chatham, the wife of Lieut.- 
col. Pasley, of Royal Engineers, a son.—15. 
Mrs. Wm, Fox, of Russell-square, a daa. 
MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES. 
——- 


Aug. 2. At Stanmore, W. Spence, esq. of 

ndon, son of Simon Spence, esq. of 
Middleham, to Isabella, dau. of G. . 
esq. of Demerara. At Market-Weigh- 
ton, Rev. J. Tyson, of Nunburnholme, to 
Mary, dau. of late A. Firth, esq. of Rose 
Hill, Rotherham.—4, Rev. Fred.-Joseph 
Hilliard, Rector of Little-Wittenham, Berks, 
to Mary, dau. of John Duchy, esq. of Rop- 
ley, Hants. 5. At Paris, W. Ashton, 
esq. son of the late J. Ashton, esq. of the 
Grange, Lancashire, to Anne-Jane, dau. of 
J. Clerk, esq. 9. Rev. Cicero Rabbits, 
to Harriet-Susan, dau. of Rev. T. Deacle, 
Rector of Uphill, Somersetshire ——10. At 
Sculcoates, Rev. Erskine Neale, to Mary, 
dau. of G. Fielding, esq¢——Sam. M‘Cul- 
loh, esq. of Baltimore, America, to Eleanor 
M‘Culloh, of Great Ormond-street, and for- 
merly of Charlton, Kent. — Joseph-Smyth 
Windham, esq. of Waghen, co. York, son 
of the late Sir Wm. Smyth, bait. of Hill 
Hall, Essex, to Katherine, dau. of John 
Trotter, esq. of Durham Park, Herts. 
11. Capt. Sanderson, of the Bengal Cavalry, 
to Elizabeth-Oswald, eldest dau. of Alex. 
Anderson, esq. of Chapel-str. Grosvenor-sq. 
——12. Rev. Oswald Feilden, of Didsbury, 
near Manchester, to Anna-Maria, dau. of 
Rev. J. Peploe Mosley, Rector of Rolleston, 
co. Stofford. Rev. E. Larden, to Eliza- 
Ellen, dau. of late G. Marsden, esq. of Li- 
verpool._—_—Edw. Buller, esq. grandson of 

















late Mr. Justice Buller, to Mary- » eldest 
dau. of late Major-gen. Coote Manningham. 
2. Henry- Cornwall, . of 





Great Knight-rider-str. son of Rev. P. M. 
Cornwall, to Louisa, dau. of J. Richardson, 
esq. of Bury-str. St. James’s——Richard 
Torin Kindersley, esq. to Mary-Anne, dau. 
of Rev. J. Leigh Bennett, of Thorpe: 

Surrey. 19. Chas. Calley, esq. to Mary- 
Anne, dau. of late T. Royle, esq. of Chester. 








—?27. At T in, James Murray, esq. to 
Clarissa, dau. of lateRev. G.Goldie, of Athel- 
stoneford. 28. Hugh-Fraser Sandeman, 


esq. to Julia, dau. of Lewis Burnand, esq. of 


Stamford-hill, 

: _- 6. At Berkeley, Lieut. Wm. Bailey, 
R.N. to Harriet, only dau. of late Wm. 
Joyner Ellis, esq. 8. At Manchester, 
Lieut.-col. Sir Thos. Reade, to Agnes, dau. 
of R. Clogg, esq. of Longsight-lodge. 
14, J. Evans, esq. of Tavistock-sq. to Mary- 
Anne, dau. of Rev. Dr. Geldart, of Barne- 
well Priory, Cambridgeshire, and Rector of 
Kirkdeighton, co, York. 15. By special 
licence, at Adm. Digby’s, in Harley-street, 
Lord Ellenborough, to Jane-Elizabeth Dig- 
by, only dau, of Rear- Adm. Digby and Vis- 
countess Andover. 18. At Gretna Green, 
Charles Vaughan, esq. of Dublin, to Emis 
ly, heiress to the late Capt. John Cole- 
ridge, R.N. A property of upwards of 
20,0007. accumulated by her late father in 

















the West Indies, was one of the lovely 
bride’s slightest attractions. 21. Rev. 
James-Clarke Franks, M.A. Vicar of Hud- 
dersfield, to Elizabeth, only dau. of ‘late 
John-Scholfield Firth, esq. of Kipping 
House, near Bradford. 23. At Bright- 
well, John-Billingsby Parry, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, to Anne, dau. of J. Fane, esq. 
M. P.——Samuel-Standidge Byron, esq. of 
Scarborough, to Sophia, only dau. of late E. 
Lowe, esq. of Lowville House, co. Galway, 
and grand-daughter of the late Rear-Adm. 
Kendall, of Scarborough. 25. Lieut.- 
col. Hon. James Knox, son of Viscount 
Northland, to Mary-Louisa, dau. of Edward 
Taylor, esq. of Bifrons, Kent, niece of Sir 
Herbert Taylor. 28. Lord Henry-Sey- 
mour Moore, only brother to the Marquis 
of Drogheda, to Mary, dau. of Sir H. Par- 
nell, bart. M. P. and niece of the Marquis 
of Bute and the Earl of Portarlington. 
30. Robert-Philip, son of R. Tyrwhitt, esq. 
of Nantyr Hall, Denbighshire, Recorder of 
Chester, to Catharine-Wigley, dau. of Henry 
St. John, . of Hornsey ——Stanislaus 
ate ig chen of Medicine in the 
Imperial University of Siena, to Mary-Anne, 
dau. of late Laurence Rowe, esq. of Bush- 
ford. At Bristol, Rev. John Saunders, 
to the widow of T. Protheroe, esq. of Usk. 
This is the fourth time the bridegroom has 
attended the hymenea! altar. . Thos. 
Durham, Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to Louisa, dau. of Rev. Dawson 
— Vicar = Edmonton.———At oo 

R. Bagshawe, esq. second son of Sir 
Wn. Hanhote, of the Oaks, Derbyshire, 
to Catherine-Elizabeth, dau. of J. Gunning, 
esq. late of Lower Grosvenor-street. 

Oct.1. At St,Gregory’s, John, only son 
of John Harris, esq. oF V Walworth, to Maria, 
second daughter of the late Thomas Edgley, 
esq. of Essex Wharf, Strand. 

Nov. 1. Robert Mangles, esq. of Sun- 
ning-hill, Berks, to Charlotte, dau. of Rear- 
Admiral Ross Donnelly, of Sussex-house, 
Hammersmith.——2. At St. Marylebone, 
Henry, son of Hon. Matthew Fortescue, to 
Caroline, dau. of. Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Russell, bart. At Southampton, Rev. 
Gilbert-Charles Jackson, B.C.L. Fellow of 
New College, and Chaplain in the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service at the Presidency 
of Bombay, to Arabella, dau. of late Rev. 
Thos. Knightley, of Charwelton, Northainp- 
tonshire——At Paris, S. Stapylton, esq. 
eldest son of Martin Stapylton, esq. of My- 
ton, to Euphrosine, dau. of late J. B. Cas- 
tille, esq. of Paris.——Rev. R. Meredith, 
B.A. of St. Edmund Hall, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of late Rev. L. Canniford, Vicar of St. 
Helen’s, Abingdon.——1 8. Richard-Boswell 



































Beddome, esq. to Miss Maria Brown, both 
OBITUARY. 


of Clapham. 
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OBITUARY. 
: an@u 


Viscount Hamppen. 

Sept. 9. At his house in Berkeley- 
square, John third Lord Viscount Hamp- 
den, after an enjoyment of scarcely three 
weeks of his title and estates, having suc- 
ceeded his late brother Thomas, who died 
on the 20th of August last *. His lordship 


was born Fe' 24, 1749, and after 
an education at Westminster School, be- 
came subsequently a student of Christ 


Church College, rd, and M.A.; when 
commencing (like his father Robert the first 
Viscount) a diplomatic career, he was ap- 
pointed, April 8, 1780+, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Elector Palatine, and Minis- 
ter to the Diet at Ratisbon, where he re- 
mained till Feb 22, 1783, when he was 
sclected as Envoy Extraordinary to the King 
of Sardinia, making Turin his constant re- 
sidence }, till, in December 1798, the rapid 
progress of the French arms induced the 
Court to forsake their continental for the 
more protected insular sions in the 
island of Sardinia; and Lord Hampden re- 
turning, after his long services, to England, 
never afterwards accepted a public employ- 
ment or office. August 5, 1773, he mar- 
ried Harriet daughter of Rev. Dr. Burton, 
Canon of Christ Church, who now survives 
him. His remains were deposited in the 
vault of his family at Glynde, in Sussex, by 
his particular desire; and the close union 
which connected the two brothers in life is 
not terminated by death, their coffins being 
placed by the sides of each other. 

By his Lordship’s will the great estates 
of this family are thus divided: To George 
Earl of Buckinghamshire devolves the house 
and ey at any sy in Buckingham- 
shire; which name has since assumed, 
ning Gove’ through the daughter of 
Sir William Ellis, of Nocton, from the ce- 
lebrated patriot of that name. 





* Vide Gent. Mag. p. 274. 

t Ib. vol, v. p. 204. 

? He published at Parma in 1792, the 
classical ‘‘ Poemata Hampdeniana,” being a 
splendid edition of some of his father’s Te 
tin poems, printed in folio, with the beauti- 
ful types of Bodoni. The first Lord Hampden 
also wrote Notes on Milton and Martial, anda 
Commentary on Horace, which his son thus 
mentions ;—‘‘ a long and valuable work 
which formed his favourite amusement during 
several years ; it contains the most elaborate 
svholia upon the whole of Horace’s works, 
and is, perhaps, one of the most severe, 
erudite, and p oie works of criticism, that 
exist.” —Coxe’s Life of Lord Walpole, p.305. 

Gent. Mac. November, 1824. 


1] 


To the Honourable George Rice, eldest 
son of Lord or, the mansion-house of 
Bromham, in urdshire, with the manors 
and estates thereunto annexed, on condition 
of his taking the name and aoaing the arms 
of Trevor; Lucy, daughter of John Morley 
Trevor, — = — —- mairicd “ 

t- dfather Geor; ice, esq. oO 
Reeen, to Cocsinataeaitin. 

To the Honourable General Henry Brand, 
the house and estates of Glynde, in Sussex, 
he being the descendant of another daugh- 
ter of the aforesaid John Morley Trevor, 
esq. 

‘o John Spencer, esq. eldest son of the 
late Lord Charles Spencer, devolves other 
property: hisgrandmother Elizabeth Duch- 
ess of Marlborough being the only daughter 
and heiress of ‘Thomas the second Lord 
Trevor. 





Viscountess TEMPLETOWN. 

Oct. 4. In Hill-street, Mary Montague 
Viscountess Templetown. Her Ladyship was 
only daughter of John 5th Earl of Sandwich 
by his second wife Mary-Henrictta,eldest dau. 
of Harry Paulet 6th Duke of Bolton, who 
died March 31, 1779. She was born Fe- 
bruary 27, 1774; married to John-Henry 
Upton Viscount Templetown, Oct. 7, 1796; 
by whom she had issue three sons and four 
daughters. 





Lorp Cuartes Murray. 

Aug. 11. At Gastouini in Greece, aged 
25, Lord Charles Murray, youngest son of 
the Duke of Atholl by his second wife the 
Hon. Margery Forbes, relict of Lord Mac- 
leod. He was born March 11,1799. His 
Lordship’s death was occasioned by a most 
violent pain in the head. He hid ectaeet 
the most noble and philanthropic sentiments, 
with an ardour to fulfil them as far as lay 
in his power. 

Before leaving Missolonghi for the seat 
of Government he had united his name to 
that of the Greeks, and had furnished the 
means of erecting a battery on their frontier 
line, to which is given the name of one of 
his most illustrious relatives. After remain- 
ing some days with the Government, on his 
return to Missolonghi, he was seized by his 
fatal illness at Gastouini. 

Mr. Georgio Sessini, in whose house he 
was lodged, paid him every attention and 
assistance. So soon as Prince Alexander 
Mavrocordato heard of it, he entreated Dr. 
Julius Mellingen to set off for Gastouini, 
and endeavour to save the life of the noble 
Lord. He arrived one hour after Lord 

Cherles 
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Charles haddied. Gen. Constantine Bozzaris 
and Georgio Sessini, all the Souliotes, and 
the whole population followed him to the 

rave. The Archbishop Chirilo pronounced 
fis funeral oration. 





Loap ‘Tevnuam. 

Sept.6. At his seat, Linstead Lodge, 
Kent, aged 57, the Right Hon. John 
Roper, 13th Lord Teynham. He was the 
second son of Henry 11th Lord, by Miss 
Webber, of Taunton ; was born March 28th, 
1767. On the death of his brother Henry, 
Jan. 10th, 1800, he succeeded to the title. 
His Lordship dying unmarried, is succeeded 
by his first cousin, Henry Roper Curson, esq. 





Lavy Surrietp. 

Sept. 30. At Gunton, Norfolk, the Rt. 
hon. Georgiana Lady Suffield. She was sole 
daughter of George Venables Lord Vernon, 
7 his. second wife Georgiana, daughter of 

liam Fanquier, esq. (who died in 1823) 
and niece to his Grace the Archbishop of 
York. She was born Jan. 9,1788 ; married 
Sept. 19, 1809, the Hon. Edward Harbord, 
barrister-at-law, M.P. for Yarmouth, and 
brother to William Lord Suffield ; on whose 
death, Aug. 1, 1821, her husband succeeded 
to the title. She had issue ason, born June 
19, 1813, 





Sir Joun Davie, Bart. 

Sept. 18. After a long illness, at Creedy, 
in Devon, aged 26, Sir John Davie, bart. 
He was eldest of the twin sons of Sir John, 
8th baronet, by Anne, eldest daughter of Sir 
William Lemon, bart. who died Dec. 7, 
1812. He was born March 8th, 1798, and 
on the death of his father May 8, 1803, suc- 
ceeded to the title. Sir John is succeeded 
in his title by his uncle, Colonel, now Sir 
Humphrey-Phineas Davie, who retired some 
years sincefrom the army. He has left 5002. 
to the Devon and Exeter Female Peniten- 
tiary, and a similar sum to the Hospital and 
the Eye Infirmary. 





Lapy Peet. 

Sept. 19. At Newbold Conyers, War- 
wickshire, at the house of her nephew, Ed- 
ward Willis, esq. in her 72d year, Susanna, 
the wife of Sir Robert Peel, bart. M. P. 
She was the y daughter of Francis 
Clerke, Esq. by S h-Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Heary Ashurst, of Waterstock, co. 
Oxford, esq. was sister to Sir Francis Cam 
Clerke, seventh baronet, and Rev. Sir Wil- 
liam-Henry Clerke, eighth baronet, and aunt 
to Sir William-Henry ninth baronet. She 
was born April 30, 1753 ; married Oct. 18, 
1805, to Sir Robert Peel, bart. of Drayton, 
co. Stafford, by whom she had no issue. 








Lapy Macponatp. 
Sept. 29. At Loudham Hall, Suffolk, most 


Osituary.—Lord Teynham.—Lady Suffield, &c. &c.. 





[Nov. 
sincerely regretted by her family and friends, 


the Right Honourable Lady Sophia Mac- 
donald, the beloved wife of James Macdo- 
nald, Esq. M. P. for the Borough of Calne, 
one of the Clerks of the Privy Seal, and 
eldest son of the Right Honourable Sir Ar- 
chibald Macdonald, bart. Her Ladyship 
was the eldest hter of the Right Ho- 
nourable William-Charles Earl of Albemarle 
and Elizabeth his wife, the daughter of Ed- 
ward late Lord De Clifford. She was born 
on the 28th of March 1797; married Aug. 
10th, 1819, and died in childbed. 





Lieut.-Gen. CuristorHer JEAFFRESON, 

Lately. Lieut.-gen. C. Jeaffreson entered 
the service Dec. 28, 1778, as an Ensign in 
the 18th regiment of foot; was appointed 
Oct. 4th, 1779, a Lieutenant in the 86th re- 
giment of infantry, and promoted to a com- 
pany in the same corps March 17th, 1783. 
Captain Jeaffreson was placed on the 25th 
Dec. 1793, on half pay; was appointed on the 
13th of May 1795, to a company in the late 
125th regiment of infantry, and was placed 
on the 29th of March 1798, again on half 
pay. He was appointed on the Ist of March 
1794 Major by Brevet, and onthe Ist Janu- 
ary 1798, Lieutenant-Colonel by Brevet. 
He received on the 9th July 1803, the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy of the 4th Battalion of Re- 
serve or Garrison Battalion, and was placed 
on the 25th of February 1805, the third 
time, on half pay. He was appointed on 
the 20th of April 1808, to a Colonelcy, and 
obtained on the 4th of June 1811, the rank 
of Major-General, and on the 19th of July 
1821, that of Lieutenant-General. 





Lrort. Witi1am Brown. 

Nov.7. At his house in Windsor Castle, 
aged 83, Lieut. William Brown, on the re- 
tired list of the late Royal Invalids, and one 
of his Majesty’s Poor Knights ef Windsor. 
He was born at Northampton Septem- 
ber 1736, where his father was quartered 
as an officer in Montagu’s horse, now the 


‘second drageon guards, but was chiefly 


bred at High W be, Bucks, with his 
aunt, the wife of Mr. Shabott, then a re- 
spectable medical practitioner at that place. 
ly in the seven years war he received a 
wound when serving in Germany asa volun- 
teer in the 20th regiment of foot, in conse- 
quence of which he suffered amputation of 
his leg; notwithstanding this privation he 
was rae ae in America during the 
whole of the revolutionary war, and was pre- 
sent at the siege of Charlestown, had charge 
of a post at Bermuda, was in various actions, 
and was eight times wounded, two of which 
were very severe. He returned to England 
after the peace of 1783, with the charge of 
invalids ; the garrison battalion to which he 
belonged, having heen reduced, he was ap- 
pointed, by his own request, to the invalids 
at Sheerness ; he was subsequently placed - 
the 

















1894.) 


the retired list, and went to reside at Hunt- 
ley, in Aberdeenshire, where he married, and 
aboat ten years since, his Majesty, in addi- 
tion to his other military allowances, and in 
consideration of his long and zealous ser- 
vices, was iously pleased to appoint him 
one of his ie Knights of Windsor, Lieut. 
Brown was a man of extraordinary genius,con- 
stantly employing himself in mechanical pur- 
suits, and many of his inventions evinced 
considerable ingenuity. He expressed a parti- 
cular desire to be interred as near that part 
of St. George’s Chapel as circumstances 
would admit, where the remains of his old 
friend and patron Sir Henry Clinton are de- 
posited, which was accordingly done. He was 
enthusiastically attached to freemasonry, the 
highest order of which he attained. He was 
gencrally known, and had numerous and 
respectable friends, to whom it is presumed 
the foregoing particulars may not prove un- 
interesting. 


Masor Cantwricurt. 


Sept. 23. At his house, in Burton 
Crescent, John Cartwright, esq. a Com- 
mander in the Royal Navy. He was third 
son of William Cartwright, esq. of Marn- 
ham, co. Notts. by Anne, daughter of 
George Cartwright of Ossington, esq. and 
born Sept. 17, O.S. 1740. 

After receiving his education first at a 
Grammar-school at Newark, and afterwards 
at Heath in Yorkshire, he entered the Navy 
at 18. From that period to the com- 
mencement of the American war, he was 
actively engaged in the Naval service, being 
in the actions of Hawke and Conflans, and 
afterwards on the Newfoundland station, 
when he was appointed by the Commander- 
in-Chief, to act on shore as Chief Magis- 
trate. His conduct in that situation was 
highly satisfactory to those by whom he 
was employed, and those towards whom he 
exercised his judicial functions. At the 
commencement of the American war, he 
was first Lieutenant to Lord Howe, and 
such was his exemplary conduct as an 
officer, that he was recommended to the 
appointment of first Lieutenant to the late 
Duke of Cumberland. This situation would 
have ensured a rapid rise in his profession, 
and he would, had he accepted it, in all 
probability have been at the time of his 
death, one of the oldest, if not the oldest 
Admiral in the service. In the struggle 
then commencing between the American 
colonies and the Mother Country, he warmly 
espoused the cause of the former ; and, 
persuaded of the injustice of that line of 
policy which this country then pursued, he 
relinquished all those splendid cts im 


@ service to which he was attached, and in 
which he had obtained distinction. 

When the Nottin 
first raised, having 


hire Militia was 
retired to his fa- 
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ther’s house in-the country, he was ap- 
pointed Major, and continued for many 
years the most active officer in the regi- 
ment. His political opinions being different 
from those of the Lord Lieutenant, he was 
removed from his Majority, though with 
the thanks of the Lieutenancy. ‘That this 
measure was not » is clearly proved in 
his ‘* Letter to the Dake of Newcastle.” 

As many of the political evils of the day 
appeared to him to d from ig 
of the principles of the constitution, he 
was chiefly instrumental in forming the 
«« Society for Constitutional Information.” 
In this, his coadjutors were Charles 3d 
Duke of Richmond, the late Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Horne Tooke, Dr. John Jebb, Mr. Gran- 
ville Sharp, Mr. Capel Loft, and many 
others, of whom he was the survivor. To 
give the history of the origin and — 
gress of this Society, and of the Cor- 
responding Society which emanated from 
it, would exceed the limit of this short 
sketch. It may be sufficient to say, that 
during the whole of the American, and late 
ie Cartwright pursued an undeviating 
course of opposition to all measures which 
he considered unjust, or illegal, whether 
proceeding from Tory or Whig, and recom- 
mended, as the only means of purifying the 
Constitution from the corruptiens which 
time or mis-government had occasioned, 
the restoration of its primitive simplicity, 
by a radical reform in es, 

His indefatigable industry and perseverance 
in the pursuit of whatever he undertook, 
would be hardly credible to those who did 
not witness them. His political avocations 
were not pursued by fits and starts, like 
ordinary amusements, but were one conti- 
nued course of employment. From six in 
the morning, till three in the afternoon, 
his pen was generally in his hand. Besides 
the different works which he published, his 
addresses, resolutions, and anonymous publi- 
cations were extensive, and his correspond- 
ence extended to every part of Great Bri- 
tain, and to many parts of Ireland and 
America. 

His political principles, whether just or 
otherwise, it is not the object of the writer 
of this sketch either to advocate or con- 
demn; they are before the world, and will 
receive from posterity the measure of their 
reward. This is the tribute of one, who 
bears a willing testimony to his private 
worth, and the irreparable loss which the 
have sustained who shared the hours whi 
were snatched from study, and devoted to 
rational and cheerful conversation. Those 
who only knew him from the public papers, 
or saw him through the medium of political 
delusion, could have no idea of the mildness 
of his manners, or the gentleness of his dis- 
position. Although inflexible in those opi- 
nions which he conceived to be founded in 
eternal right and justice, he was placable, 


unassuming, 
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unassuming, and courteous, and never in- 
dulged in that personal abuse and invective 
which party politicians too frequently employ. 

His activity of mind was not wholly ap- 
plied to political subjects. His natural be- 
nevolence of disposition prompted him to 
various acts of private friendship, and he 
en in many undertakings for the bene- 
fit of others, with ardour and perseverence. 
Such was the opinion of his inflexible inte- 
grity, that he was often referred to on sub- 
jects of dispute between individuals, and his 
decisions seldom failed to give satisfaction. 

Although he did not for many years of 
his life frequent any place of public worship, 
his mind was deeply imbued with religious 
sentiments. He never sat down to an un- 
blessed meal, and firmly believing the Gos- 
pel of Christ to be the word of God, he 
endeavoured to make it his rule of faith and 
practice. 

Considering his advanced age, he enj 
till within the last six months of his life a 
very excellent state of health; though he 
was in the habit of taking so much care of 
himself in the articles of diet, early hours, 
and warm clothing, as almost to acquire the 
character of an habitual invalid. About a 
year before his death, he received a great 
shock in the death of his younger brother, 
the Rev. Dr. Cartwright, with whom there 
was a great congeniality in pursuits and 
opinions. Sensibly alive to the events latel 
passing in the Peninsula, he lamented wit 
deep concern the execution of Riego, and 
tenderly sympathized in the intense grief 
which that event occasioned to the widow 
and brother of that ill-fated patriot. It 
was evident to his family, that these events 
preyed upon his mind, notwithstanding 
which, he still pursued his usual avocations 
with industry, being engaged within ten 
days of his death, in writing to Mr. Jeffer- 
son in America, a letter on the subject of 
Government. 

The mortal machine being worn out, 
after a week’s confinement to his bed he ex- 
pired in the full possession of his faculties, 
withadeep sense andacknowledgment of the 
goodness of Providence, in granting him so 
Jong a life, and so many blessings, and in 
the humble hope of having discharged his 
duty to God, and his country. 

He was rather above the middle height, 
upright in his person, and well made. His 
countenance, though remarkably mild and 
complacent, bore the marks of deep thought. 
He was extremely neat in his person, and 
made i a alteration AA. ion of his 
dress for 40 . His whole appearance 
and manner aay oe | of an English 
gentleman of the old school. 

He married, in 1780, Anne-Katherine, 
daughter of Samuel Dashwood, esq. of 
Well, Lincolnshire, who survives him, and 
by whom he has left no issue. 

His remains were interred pursuant to his 
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request, in a vault belonging to the family, 
at Finchley, attended by his nephews the 
Rey. Edmund Cartwright, and Thomas-Law 
Hodges, esq. and by Henry E. Strickland, 
esq. and J. C. Girardot, esq. his nephews by 
marriage. In addition to these, there were 
between 80 and 40 of his personal and poli- 
tical friends, some of whom came from a 
great distance, and showed by their sorrow 
the sense they had of his worth and value. 

The late Major Cartwright’s will was 
dated the 9th of June, 1824. He be- 
queathed the whole of his property (enume~- 
rating as a part of it his half-pey as an officer 
of the Navy, and an annuity from the Duke 
of Somerset) to his wife, whom, with his 
niece, Frances Dorothy Cartwright, spinster, 
he appointed his executrix ; and in case of 
his wife’s previous demise, substituted the 
latter as his sole legatee. They both sur- 
vived him, but only his niece took a pro- 
bate of his will, power having been reserved 
to the other executrix. The effects were 
sworn under 500/. 

The following is a list of his publications : 
$ © American Inde the Interest 
and Glory of Great Britain,” 1774, 8vo.— 
‘<A Letter to Edmund Burke, esq. contro- 
verting the Principles of Government, laid 
down in his Speech of April 9th, 1774,” 
1775, 8vo.—** Take Your Choice, &e. &c.”” 
1776, 8vo, reprinted 1777, under the 
title of «* The Legislative Rights of the 
Commonalty Vindicated,” 8vo.—**A Letter 
to the Earl of Abingdon, discussing a Posi- 
tion relative to a fundamental Right of the 
Constitution, contained in his Lordship’s 
Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke, 
Esq.” 1777, 8vo.—** The People’s Bar- 
rier,” 1780, Svo.—** Letter to the Deputies 
of the Associated Counties, Cities and 
Towns, on the means necessary to a Refor- 
mation of Parliament,” 1781, 8svo.— 
*¢ Give us our Rights,” 1782, 8vo.—** In- 
ternal Evidence; or an Inquiry how far 
Truth and the Christian Religion have been 
consulted by the author of Thoughts on a 
Parliamen Reform, (Soame Jenyns)” 
1784, 8vo.—** Letter to the Duke of New- 
castle,” 1792, 8vo.—** A Plan for provid- 
ing the Navy with Timber,” 1793, 8vo.— 
*¢ Letter to a Friend at Boston,” 1793, 
8vo.—** The Commonwealth in Danger,” 
1795, 8vo.—** Letter to the High Sherif 
of the County of Lincoln,” 1795, 8vo.— 
*« The Constitutional Defence of England,” 
1796. 8vo.—** An Appeal on the subject of 
the ——— Constitution,” 1797, 8vo.— 
second edition tly enlarged, 1799 .— 
“ The Trident,” 1860, 4to.—** Letter to 
the Electors of Nottingham,” 1803, 8vo.— 
*¢ England’s Agis,” 1806, 8vo.—‘* The 
State of the Nation,” 1805, 8vo.—** Rea- 
sons for Reformation,” 1809, 8vo.—‘** The 
Comparison,” 1810, 8vo.—** Six Letters to 
the is of Tavistock,” 1812, 8vo.— 
** A Bill of Rights and Liberties,” 1817, 
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8vo.—‘* The English Constitution pro- 
duced,” —- 8vo. Mr. Cartwright was 
also author of several papers in Young’s 
Annals of Agriculture. 





Epwarp Jounson, Eso. 

Oct.6. In Gerrard-street, Soho, aged 
72, Edward Johnson, esq. Comptroller of 
the Two-Penny Post Office. Throughout 
the whole range of public or private life it 
would perhaps have Jeen difficult to find a 
more perfect or a more useful character than 
the late Mr. Johnson. In selecting the ob- 
jects of his beneficence he always exercised 
so cautious a discrimination, that he scarcely 
ever conferred a service on one who was not 
deserving of it; and he never held out a 
promise that was not realised. His domestic 
arrangements were at all times marked by a 
warm-hearted and elegant hospitality, which 
doubly endeared him to all who had the hap- 
piness of his acquaintance. But all these 
amiable qualities were trifling when compared 
to the services which he conferred on the 
= in his situation of Comptroller of the 

wo-Penny Post Office, the revenue of 
which, by his sole exertions and arrange- 
ments, increased to the amount of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds annually, while a most 
important accommodation was afforded to 
the public by the rapid facility which his 
plans have, during the last thirty years, af- 
forded to general correspondence. Mr. 
Johnson had been 46 years in the service of 
the public; and to his indefatigable exer- 
tions the Inland Office is indebted for its 
present admirable arrangements. During 
the period in which he has been Comptroller, 
not one public complaint has ever been 
brought against the eevee under his 
immediate superintendence; and so anxious 
was he to benefit the revenue and perfect the 
system of his adoption, that it is known he 
sacrificed his own interest to the public good, 
as he had determined never to solicit an in- 
crease to his very moderate salary till he had 
accomplished his ‘* daily hopes, his nightly 
= nme of raising the proceeds of his 
partment to its present astonishing and 
unprecedented revenue, His remains were 
removed Oct. 12, to the burying-ground at 
Paddington, followed by a train of friends 
anxious to pay a last sad tribute to the me- 


mory of departed worth. 


Tuomas Leverton, Eso. 

Sept. 23. In Bedford-square, aged 80, 
sincerely lamented, Thomas Leverton, esq. 
in the Commission of the Peace for Surrey, 
Kent, and Middlesex, and city of Westmin- 
ster, who after bequeathing above 50,000/. 
to his relatives and friends, has left near 
12,0001. in charity or valuable donations ; 
particularly the last, which will be inserted, 
which he trusted would be followed up on a 
larger scale by some more wealthy indivi- 
duals, as the situation of persons reduced 
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by misfortune in higher or middling life, 
particularly women, always excited his sym- 
thy, and to many such he was, during 
is life-time, a liberal benefactor to the 
amount of several hundred pounds per 
annum. First, 1001. towards building a new 
Church in St. Giles’s parish, of which he 
was the father! sixty years an house-keeper, 
and nearly its oldest magistrate.—100/. to 
the Alms-women of St. Giles’s in the 
Fields.—100/. to the London Hospital.— 
1001. to the Middlesex Hospital.—100/. to 
the Jubilee Houses at Greenwich for re- 
duced widows.—100l, to the Penitentiary 
House at Pentonville—50l. to the Thea- 
trical Fund of Covent Garden.—30l. to 
r Housekeepers at Waltham Abbey and 
Mitcham ; after the decease of his 
widow, he has left to Trustees named, 
6,000/. three per cents. consols, to his 
native parish of Waltham Abbey Holy Cross, 
Essex, for the purpose of founding two 
Charity-schools, one for boys, the other 
for girls, of twenty each, and clothing them. 
Also, 121. per ann, to old men and women 
there; and other minor donations. 

To the parish of St. Giles’s in the Fields, 
Middlesex, he has left in trust to the Mi- 
nister and Select Vestry for ever, the sum 
of 5,000/. three per cent. consols, the inte- 
rest of which is to be applied to the use of 
six deserving females, widows in preference ; 
or on any emergency, unmarried daughters, 
not in the alms-houses, who have lived in 
houses of not less than 40/. per ann. three 
years in the parish, and who are greatly re- 
duced, 251. per ann. each. This is meant 
chiefly for decayed gentlewomen ; and ifany 
person can hereafter claim kin to himself or 
wife, in need of aid, such person always to 
have a preference in whatever parish she 
may reside. 

His humility was only equalled by that 
benevolence which pervaded all his actions. 
At times he almost repented of these be- 
quests, lest they should get into print and 
seem ostentatious; though they were sweet 
to his soul. To use his own expression, 
“no merit of mine; it is all the work of 
Providence ;” which enabled him to raise a 
handsome fortune, of which he considered 
himself only a steward for the benefit of 
others, gave him strength of mind 
and body to enjoy many comforts, in full 
possession of all his faculties, to an age 
which few attain. His body was interred 
in a vault in Waltham Abbey Church, with 
every token of respect that a 1 parish 
could bestow, for a very fine organ which 
he presented to their Church about five 
years since. 





Mr. Wittiam Suarp. 

July 25. At Chiswick, aged 75, Mr. 
William Sharp, one of the most celebrated 
engravers of the age. He was born Ja- 
nuary 29, 1749. 


His father, a gun- 
inaker 
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maker of respectability, lived in Haydon 
Yard, Minories. He showed an early pre- 
dilection for drawi and was appren- 
ticed to Mr. fae amen a bright- 
engraver, and celebrated for his know- 
= of heraldry *. At the expiration 
of his services, it is said he vontinued to 
work in the shop of his master; when mar- 
rying, he commenced business for himself, 
and opened a shop as a writing engraver, 
in Bartholomew Lane, where he long re- 
sided, and had much encouragement. Mr. 
Sharp often said, even latterly, that his first 
essay in engraving was made upon a pewter 
pot. His friends would have qualified this 
assertion, by substituting a silver tankard, 
but the Artist loved truth, and insisted on 
the veracity of this humble commencement. 
It may however be added, that apprentices 
of all bright-engravers begin to acquire a 
feeling of their principal tool by the sculp- 
ture of publicans’ names on their pewter 
pets. Hogarth, no doubt, had done the 
same before him. One of his first essays 
in the superior branch of art was, to make 
a drawing of the old lion Hector, who had 
been an inmate in the Tower for 30 years; 
engrave it on a small 4to plate, and expose 
the prints for sale in his window. 

Somewhere about 1782 it seems he dis- 
posed of his shop, commenced a higher de- 
pemees of art, and resided in a private 

house at Vauxhall, where he began to en- 
grave from the superior paintings of the old 
masters. His merit began to display itself 
in the Novelist’s Magazine, for which work, 
— by Harrison, in Paternoster Row, 
ne executed some plates from the designs of 
Stothard. Messrs. Heath » Angus, and Collyer, 
contributed their talents at the same period 
to the graphic illustration of this very in- 
teresting octavo work. To these volumes 
thus published may be traced the origin of 
those beautifully illustrated books brought 
out periodically, which have since raised the 
reputation of the British Press. 

At Vauxhall was also completed West’s 
Landing of Charles II. which Woollett at his 
death had left unfinished ; two solemn dances 
by torch-light, and portraits of ‘Islanders of 
the Pacific Ocean, for Cook's Voyages ; and 
@ most exquisite oval work, after Benwall, 
an artist who died young, of which the sub- 
ject is the Children in the Wood. This is 
one of the most pleasing specimens of his 
skill. Sharp contributed one print to South- 
well’s folio Family Bible—‘‘ Moses striking 
the Rock.” Among the finest of his works 
are “* The Doctors of the Church disputi 
upon the Immaculateness of the Virgin,” 
from the picture by Guido, which in draw- 
ing and fine execution is superior to the 
-~ from the same picture by Chevalier Jaco- 

us Freij. ‘The plate from Mr.West’s “« King 
Lear in the Storm,” is also a masterly ex- 
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ample of line e ing, and worthy of any 
school. A proof of this plate has long pro- 
duced ten guineas. No line-engraver has 
been more successful in copying the origi- 
ginal feeling of Sir. Joshua Reynolds. e 
magnificent print of ‘* St. Cecilia,” from 
Dominichino, is another example of his 
great and masterly hand. We know not 
where to point to a more bold and effective 
specimen of the calcographic art. ‘* The 

itch of Endor,” from the impressive pic- 
ture by Mr. West, may be instanced as ano- 
ther splendid effort of his graving tool. 
“The Virgin and Child,” after Carlo Dolci. 
** The Ecce Homo,” after Guido. ‘* The Sor- 
tie from Gibraltar,” after Trumbull. ‘The 
Destruction of the Floating Battery at Gib- 
raltar,” after Copley. The portrait of Mr. 
John Hunter, the great anatomist, is per- 
haps one of the finest prints in the world. 
** One of his works, however, of surpassing 
excellence,” says the Somerset House Ga- 
zette, **should be mentioned, as it will be 
preserved as a monument of his genius, to 
the discredit of Macklin, and the shame of 
Bartolozzi; we refer to the ae of ‘The 
Holy Family,’ engraved b .S » from 
the picture painted for Sir Peter Burrell, 
Bart. Sharp was employed by Macklin 
to engrave a plate from this picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and produced a 
work which for light, shadow, brilliancy, 
and all the highest attributes of the art, 
was inimitable. An hundred proofs were 
taken from this plate, and some few im- 
pressions, when Bartolozzi undertook, at 
the instance of Macklin, to improve it, by 
nearly obliterating the lines, and converting 
it into a dotted engraving !” 

At an early period of his life he was a 
great stickler for Representative Govern- 
ments—or rather for doing without Kings 
and the Clergy, and for substituting a Pre- 
sident, &c.; but for many years preceding 
his death a total change took place in his 
political ideas. So infected was he at one 
time, however, with the fury of political 
liberty, and so free in society generally in 
uttering his thoughts, that he was placed 
under arrest by the Government, and 
was had up several times before the Privy 
Council to be examined, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not, in his speeches 
or writings, he had committed himself so 
far as that he might, in common with Horne 
Tooke and others, take his trial for High 
Treason; but he being a bold, handsome- 
looking, jocular man—one who looked as if 
he liked the good things of this world too 
well to become a conspirator, the Privy 
Council came to a conclusion that the altar 
and the throne had not much to fear from 
him ; and especially at one of the meetings, 
when Messrs. Pitt and Dundas were pre- 
sent, after he had been for a length of time 

lagued with questions, which Sharp said 
had little or nothing to do with the busi- 
ness, 
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ness, he deliberately pulled out of his pocket 
4 prospectus for subscribing to his portrait 
of Gen. Kosciusko, after West, which he was 
then engraving, and first handing it to 
Messrs. Pitt and Dundas, he requested them 
to have the goodness to put down their names 
as subscribers, and then to give his pros- 
pectus to the other Members of the Privy 
Council for their names. The singularity 
of such a proposal set them laughing, and 
he was soon afterwards liberated. 

He was a staunch believer in the Scrip- 
tures, was a great admirer of them, and was 
convinced that the period was at hand for 
the fulfilment of the prophecy respecting the 
restoration of God’s chosen people. Fully 
impressed with that idea he became a con- 
vert to the opinion of those who called 
themselves Prophets —namely, Brothers, 
Wright, Bryan, and others. He afterwards, 
however, changed his opinion of Bryan, who 
he thought had not ay been deluded him- 
self, but that he had become a deluder. Hav- 
ing heard some years since of the fame of 
Johanna Southcott, who then lived in Exe- 
ter, and got her living by going out as a 
charwoman, he set off in the Exeter mail 
without letting any one know of his inten- 
tion, and brought her to London at his own 
expense ; took lodgings for her, and main- 
tained her for a long time. 

On the subject of physiognomy he had 
singular opinions. He believed that every 
man’s face had the sign of the beast or the 
animal in it; for instance, that some in dis- 
— being like lions, were in the face 

ike a lion ; others like tigers, eagles, bull- 

dogs, and other beasts or birds. Cobbett’s 
profile he likened to that of a a 
projecting lips, and his jecti in, 
hace, that on cet on he ‘aeneah, 
there he would stick, and worry it so long 
as there was any thing to worry. He often 
eulogised Mr. Vansittart, and Lord Sid- 
mouth. Sir William Curtis, too, was one 
of his favourites, inasmuch as he had be- 
haved most liberally towards him in paying 
for the engraving of his portrait. 

His success in his profession, and property 
left him by a brother who died at Gibraltar, 
enabled Mr. Sharp to remove from Vaux- 
hall to a larger house in Charles-street, Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, and to indulge himself in 
more extended sovial connexions. At sub- 
sequent periods of his life, he removed his 
residence two or three times; from Charles- 
street to Titchfield-street; from thence to 
Acton; and from Acton to Chiswick, where 
he had not resided long, before he was at- 
tacked by dropsy in ~ 4 chest, which ter- 
minated his life. He is buried at Chiswick, 
in the same church-yard as Hogarth, whom 
he esteemedas the most extraordinary painter 
that ever existed; and who was of similar 
origin. In the same cemetery also repose 


the remains of De Loutherbourgh, for 
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whom at one period he entertained much 
—_ reverence. hongh he Fae 

died ; thong might easily 
mseatiienanaaletras of the most 
industrious of men; and took great delight in 
his work, applying himself to it both early and 
late. He was an extraordinary compound of 
high professional talent, mora! inten- 
tion, and egregious credulity; the latter 
will sufficiently account for the dispersion of 
his gains.—He has u y taken pains 
to perpetuate his belief in the divine mission 
of Brothers by the following inscription un- 
der his portrait: ‘‘ Fully believing this to be 
the man appointed by God, I engrave his 
likeness. W. Suarr.” 

But it is with pleasure we turn from his 
weakness, to dwell on the beauty of his art. 
His general style of engraving is masterly, 
not servilely borrowed any of his prede- 
cessors or contemporaries, but fo from 
& judicious selection of the merits of all, 
compared with their archetype, Nature. The 
half tints and shadows of his best works are 
peculiarly rich. His courses of lines are al- 
ways conducted with ability ; and sometimes 
with that 

** Wanton heed and giddy cunning ” 
which can only result from genius. a 
play of lines ba generally speaking, the 
utmost freedom, combined with a power of 
regularity and accuracy, always commensu- 
rate to the occasion. is implies more of 
the artist, and !ess of the mechanic, than we 
elsewhere find; a solicitude for the end ra- 
ther than the means ; and is the result of a 
grander career of mind, governed by bolder 
bridling. 

When a young man he was handsome, of 
the middling size, finely proportioned, with 
a very fine commanding face, of the Ro- 
man cast. oe apr — 
capacious, in which a the signs 
ue intellect. In mide and old ne he 
was bald, with a few silvery locks hang- 
ing down on the back of his head over his 
shoulders. The crown of his head was re- 
markably silvery and beautiful. He never 
wore a wig, but to erve himself from 
taking cold, he regularly in the morning 
washed the whole of his head in cold water. 
In middle and advanced age he became cor- 
pulent, and was afflicted with the gout, 
which was probably brought on by good 
living—for he was always fond of good 
cheer. His works were well known to his 
contemporary artists in Europe, and so 
much admired, that he was elected in 1814, 
an honorary member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Vienna, and of the Royal Academy 
of Munich. 

It has been remarked, that ‘by the Royal 
Academy of his own country he remained 
unhonoured to the day of his death, not- 
withstanding the advantages that British 
art and commerce had derived from the ex- 

ercise 
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ercise of his professional talents, and the in- 
fluence upon the rising race of artists of his 
example.” On this subject we are enabled 
to narrate an original anecdote, which we 
believe to be perfectly authentic. It was 
Sharp’s own fault that he was not an Asso- 
ciate of the .-- Academy. The fact was 


shortly this. Sharp had solicited Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds to be allowed to engrave his 
celebrated picture painted for the Empress 


of Russia, of the Infant Hercules strangling 
the Serpent. This was favourably enter- 
tained by the President, who in conversa- 
tion offered to propose Sharp as an Asso- 
ciate Engraver of the Royal Academy. But 
Sharp, full of the honour of his own pro- 
fession, rejected the offer, warmly espousing 
the cause of Sir Robert Strange, Woollett, 
Hall, and other eminent Chalcographers, 
who considered their art slighted in not 
being allowed to become Royal Academi- 
cians. This circumstance, in its turn, of- 
fended Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, on Sharp 
again waiting on him concerning engraving 
the Picture of Hercules, met with a cold 
reception, and was informed that the Pic- 
ture had been engaged by Mr. Boydell. 

He was never out of his own country, 
though he had at various times received 
the most pressing invitations from the Con- 
tinent, from those who had seen and ad- 
mired his engraving, but with whom he 
had no personal acquaintance. 


Epwarp Peart, Eso. M. D. 

Lately. At Butterwick, near Gainsbo- 
rough, aged 68, Edward Peart, Esq. M. D. 
formerly a Physician at Knightsbridge, who 
has distinguished himself by his singular opi- 
nions on electricity. He published ‘« The 
Generation of Animal Heat investigated, 
1788,” 8vo.; ‘On the Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Nature, 1789,” 8vo.; ‘* On Elec- 
tricity, with occasional Observations on Mag- 
netism, 1791,” 8vo.; “ On the Properties 
of Matter, the Principles of Chemistry, on the 
Nature and Construction of Aeriform Fluids, 
1792,” 8vo.; ** On Electric Atmospheres, in 
which the Absurdity of the Doctrine of Po- 
sitive and Negative Electricity is proved, 
1793, 8vo.;” “ The Anti-phlogistic Doc- 
trine of Lavoisier, critically examined and 
demonstratively confuted, 1795,” 8vo.; 
**On the Composition and Properties of 
Water, 1796,” Svo.; ‘‘ Physiology, or an 
attempt to explain the Functions and Laws 
of the Nervous System, 1798,” 8vo.; 
*< Practical Information on St. Anthony’s 
Fire, and on Erythematous Affections in ge- 
neral, 1802,” 8vo.; ‘* Practical Information 
on Inflammation of the Bowels, and Stran- 
gulated Rupture, 1802,” 8vo.; ‘ Practical 
Information on the malignant Scarlet Fever, 
and Sore Throat, 1802,” Svo.; ** Practical 
Information on Rheumatism, Inflammation 
of the Eyes, and Disorders in general, pro- 
ceeding from Inflammations of a similar Na- 
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ture, 1802,” 8vo.; ** On the Consumption 
of the Lungs, 1803,” 8vo. 

Many years aqenents en in acontro- 
versy with Mr. Read, of Knightsbridge, on 
the subject of electricity. In all his writings 
he adhered toa philosophy of his own ; con- 
triving and modifying with much ingenuity, 
three simple elementary substances, one sv- 
lid and two fluid, so as to account for all 
possible phenomena. There is more inge- 
nuity than solidity in his principles, 

Dr. Kemp, 

Dr. Kemp (whose death we noticed, p. 
91,) was born of respectable parents in Ex- 
eter in 1778; he was a Chorister in the Ex- 
eter Cathedral, and was placed as a pupil 
with the late Mr. William Jackson (then 
Organist of Exeter Cathedral), who had 
the highest opinion of his abilities. As me- 
rit frequently meets with unjust opposition, 
so did it on prove with Dr. Kemp ; his ta- 
lents gained Aim the envy of those who fels 
their inferiority ; and as he possessed the most 
acute feelings he determined on leaving his 
native city. This he did in 1802, and went 
to Bristol, where he was unanimously 
elected Organist of the Cathedral. Dr. 
Kemp had not filled this situation many 
months before the members of the Bristol 
Cathedral presented him with a handsome 
gold medal, as a reward of merit, for his ex- 
ertion in improving the choristers, &c. as 
well as for a ——~y" Music he com- 
posed forthem, In 1802 he composed and 
performed before the Members of the Insti- 
tution for the benefit of Clergymen’s Widows 
and Orphans, an anthem ‘¢ To _ and 
Omega.” It was published. Dr. Kemp was 
aremarkable fine organ and pianoforte player, 
and never failed to powerfully affect those 
who heard him. In 1805 he married a 
daughter of the late Henry John, esq. of the 
County of Cornwall, by whom he had five 
children. From this period may be dated 
the commencement of. severe afflictions, 
which followed him in various ways to the 
close of his industrious and laborious life. 
From the first year after his marriage his fa- 
mily suffered much from sickness, and great 
prospects of success (professionally) offering 
in various ways in London, he went thither 
in 1807, where he met with many disap- 
pointments. Being by friends advised to 
take his degrees in music, he took his ba- 
chelor’s degree at Sidney Sussex College, 
eae in 1808, and was complimented 
by the Vice Chancellor, the late Rev. Dr. 
Pearson, and the present Duke of Glouces- 
ter, on his Musical Exercise performed on 
the occasion, intituled, *‘The War An- 
them, A sound of Battle is in the Land.” 
Dedicated to the Duke of Cumberland. The 
favourable impression this piece made, added 
to the acknowledgement of his great talents, 
occasioned his being allowed to dispense 
with the usual time, deemed necessary to 

wait 
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wait betweeti thé dégrees, as his doctor's de- 
greé Was présented to him in July 1809", 
when an anthem df his composition was per- 
formed, éntitled, “* The Crucifixion.” From 
this time until 1814 he continued in Lon- 
don, during which périod he delivered sevé- 
ral courses of Lectures, at the Russell and 
other Institutions, i which he explained his 
*t New System of Musical Education, prov- 
ing the Science to be a Science of Simplicity, 
arising out of a Scale of Nature.” He also 
treated on Poetry, Elocution, and the Dra- 
ma. Dr. Kemp was perhaps the first who 
brought forward a system in England for 
teaching music sithultaneously. These lec- 
tures were in 1810. Dr. Kemp was ever 
forward in charitable exertions for his fellow 
creatures ; in 1811 he conducted a grand 
conceit at the Pantheon for the Portuguese 
Sufferers, the band of which consisted of 
upwards of 300 vocal and instrumental per- 
formers of the first English and Foreign ta- 
lent, led by Signior Spagnioletti. After re- 
sidirig in London for seven years, Dr. Kemp’s 
health, at times, was much impaired. In 
1814 he revisited, with his family, his native 
place, where he continued to reside until 
1818; when he thought it advisable to go 
with his family tothe Continent. After liv- 
ing with them for three years in France, he 
returned to England, and took up his resi- 
dence in Exeter. From this period to 1824 
he continued there, exerting himself in his 
rofession, but for the last few years his 
health had been sadly impaired, having been 
afflicted with violent periodical fee, the ef- 
fects of which often prevented him from at- 
tending his professional duties. His severe 
trials never induced him to murmer or com- 
Fes he ever stedfastly put his firm trust in 
ivine Providence, and never would be cast 
down, although severely afflicted, and always 
cheerfully bore the deprivation of many com- 
forts he denied himself from economical mo- 
tives. In April 1824 Dr. Kemp considering 
his presence in London on musical business 
indispensible for the benefit. of his family, 
risked the journey, although but two days 
revious to the time he had léft a sick bed. 
‘his brought on a relapse of his former com- 
= aa after acute suffering in his head 
or upwards of three weeks, he died at his 
lodgings in London on the 22d of May 1894. 
Dr. Kemp has lefia widow, two sons, and a 
re ey to lament their loss. Amongst his 
works we notice first ‘The New System of 
Musical Education, being a Self-instructor,” 
Part I. of the work printed on upwards of 100 
cards, the music referred to in which are so- 
natas or 50 distinct cises, four | 
for the pianoforte or harp, four lessons for 








* Tt was the wish of the whole Senate to 
présént Dr. Kemp at once with a Doctor's 
eect, only prevented by the necessary form 
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AG. Novemler, 1824. 
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the harp, and twenty double chants in s¢oré, 
&e. We 


also notice «* Twenty Psilmodical 
Melodies,” dedicated, by pertnission, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; ‘*The Jubilee,” 
4 Patriotic Entertainment, a$ performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Haymarket; “* Siege of 
Isct,” an Opera, Wotds and music by Dr: 
Kemp, as perforined atthe Tottenham Street 
Theatre; ‘* The Vocul Magazine ;” “ The 
Royal Review, and Register ;” ‘* Ulustration 
of Shakspeare ;” * Tfustration of the Lad 
of the Lake ;” Twelve Songs; also vario' 
Glées, Duetts, Trios, Songs, &c. too mims- 
rous for insertion. 





Mr. Wm. Winpilam Sabtir. 

Mr. Sadler, whose unfortunate death we 
noticed in p. 365, was niméd Windhain, 
from his godfather, the celebrated states- 
man, who once ascended with his father ii 
a balloon; and was the son of a second wif. 
He had made thirty successful ascents, aud 
wis particularly distinguishéd by his daring 
intrepidity in being the only individual who, 
in a balloon, ever crossed the Irish Channel. 
He ascended from Dublin, ahd alighted on 
the coast of Wales. As a cheinist and civil 
engineer, Mi, Sadler possessed talents of iio 
dédinary cast; and he was some years ago 
employed by the first Gas Company which 
was established in Liverpool, and contiibuted 
to the advancenient of that establishment 
when in its infancy. On leaving tliat ser- 
vice, Mr. S., from his enterprising spirit and 
his uniform success in many piclioes aerial 
voyages, was induced to devote himself more 
closely to the hazardous pursuit of aérostd- 
tion ; gratifying the inhabitants of Liver- 
pool and neighbourhood by his frequent; 
bold, and ell d ascents. Of his 
skill and presence of mind, uhder circum- 
stances most threatening to human life, 
thousands have borne téstimony, as well as 
the ittrepid adventurets who have been the 
companions of his excursions. He has al- 
most uniformly alighted without sustaining 
the slightest personal injury, after voyages 
of astonishing rapidity and altitude; and 
the same balloon from which he met his 
death, has, uninjured, borné him aloft in 
his trips for several years past. He had aé- 
quired, indeed, facilities in managing the 
unwieldy bulk of his floating carriage, which 
even inspiréd the otherwise timid to adven- 
ture their lives under his pilotage. The fatal 
catastrophe, therefore, which has terminated 
his existence, can but be deemed one of those 
accidents which sometimes defy the foresight 
of the most skilful and wary. 

It had been Mr. Sadler’s constant practiéé 
to address a letter to Mrs. S. on the eve of 
his departure on any voyage, and to carry 
the letter with him. He sometimes wroté 
to her during the period of his ascent. Up- 
on this occasion, a letter was found upon his 


person, which was immediately dispatched 
to 
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to Mrs. Sadler. On receiving it, she sus- 
pected some accident, and immediately set 
out, accompanied by Mr. Armstrong, the 
recent companion of Mr. Sadler from Wigan. 
When they arrived at Blackburn, Mr. A. 
learned the dreadful result, and, with a due 
regard to the situation of Mrs. S. gradually 
prepared her for the fatal intelligence. On 
the melancholy fact being disclosed, she de- 
termined to post on, and take a last look of 
the disfigured remains of her husband.— 
The scene was awfully distressing. The body 
was removed to Liverpool at an early hour 
on Saturday morning, Mrs. S. accompany- 
ing the hearse a considerable part of the 
way. It passed through Bolton, at the re- 
quest of the Committee who had superin- 
tended the preparations for the ascent, and 
was attended by a large procession, follow- 
ing the chaise in which were Mr. Armstrong 
and Mrs. Sadler. At Wigan similar marks 
of respect were shown to the corpse. 

At the funeral, which took place on Mon- 
day morning, there were present upwards of 
4000 individuals, who testified their respect 
to the memory of their unfortunate towns- 
man by accompanying his remains to the 
grave. The church (Christ Church) was 
crowded, and the solemnity was heightened 
by an impressive dirge sung by the choir. 
The coffin-plate had this brief inscription— 
¢ William Windham Sadler, died 30th of 
September, aged 28.” 

; tn his death science is deprived of a per- 
severing and devoted professor, whose stu- 
dies in the properties and appliances of 
gases, and in other branches of chemistry, 
promised to Supply important facts to the 

leet | 
ive 





. Mr. Sadler, some time ago, as a more solid 

reliance for the benefit of his family than 
the precarious life of an aeronaut could sup- 
ply, formed, in Hanover-street, Liverpool, 
a handsome establishment of warm, medi- 
cated, and vapour baths; aud, by his own 
industry and attention, together with those 
of an amiable wife, he had a fair prospect 
of increasing comfort and easy circum- 
stances. 

In private life Mr. Sadler was warm- 
hearted, gentle, and unassuming; and by 
his cheerful and agreeable manners he had 
endeared himself to a large circle of 
respectable acquaintances, who, on occa- 
sions of his ascent, never failed warmly 
to interest themselves in his behalf. He 
commanded the same respect and consi- 
deration from the several Gas Companies, 
who, on many occasions, gratuitously filled 
his balloon. As a husband and a father he 
was affectionate and attentive ; and his late 
success as an acronaut, it is believed, urged 
him, in hopes of meliorating the condition 
of his family, to pursue his dangerous expe- 
ditions with more frequency than prudence 
might have suggested; and at a precarious 
season of equinoctial winds he made the 
ascent which has proved his lass. 
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Ma. Cuarues. Innes, 

Nov. 10. In Hatton-garden, in his 62d 
yom Mr. Charles Innes, of Fleet-street. 

e was the 1 and gest son of a 
highly-respected clergyman, Rector of the 
parishes of St. John and St. Mary, Devizes, 
and a Prebendary of Sarum; descended 
from the ancient family of Innes, of Innes, 
co. Elgin. He received from his nts a 
useful education, and was taught by them 
the soundest principles of religion and vir- 
tue. Being intended for trade, he came at 
an early age to London, and shortly after- 
wards entered into partnership with a gentle- 
man of about his own age, as Linen-drapers 
and Haberdashers in Fleet-street. With his 
partner he lived on terms of friendship. On 
that gentleman's retirement some years since, 
Mr. Innes became the senior of the Firm. 
He married first, Miss Anne Neate, of De- 
vizes, who died a few years after their mar- 
riage, having left four children, all of whom 
are now living. Some years after he mar- 
ried his second wife, Miss Mary Stodart, of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, by whom he had 
eight children, five of whom, with their 
mother, also survive him. 

As a husband and father he was exemplary 
in the highest degree. As a Christian he 
was unremitting in attention to the public 
services of the church, and in the practice of 
family and private devotion ; nor ion atten- 
tive to the various moral duties and charities 
of life, in which his conduct was marked by 
high honour and inflexible integrity, and by 
active zeal and kindness*in promoting the 
happiness and welfare of the distressed. As 
a friend he was constant and sincere in his 
attachments; as a subject respectfully de- 
voted to his Sovereign, and a warm admirer 
of the Constitution of his Country as esta- 
blished both in Church and State. 

Of such a man, the last hours of his ex- 
istence were, as might be as worthy 
his exemplary life : expecting his dissolution, 
he had ‘put his house in order,” and for 
some days previous to his decease wholly ab- 
stracted himself from worldly concerns. 
After receivingthe holy sacrament with his 
family and servants assembled round him, 
he remained serene and cheerful, full of ten- 
derness and affection to those he loved best 
ir the world, and perfectly resigned to meet 
the will of his heavenly Father. Apparently 
elevated by the hope of approaching immor- 
tality, and stedfastly relying upon the blessed 
pr of his Red » he d to be 
lifted above this world; and at last closed 
his eyes, as it were in sleep, and so passed, 
we humbly trust, to Heaven. 

By his family and friends his memory will 
long be cherished; by precept and example 
he has instructed them during life; in death 
he has strengthened their principle and con- 
firmed their Christian faith. 

His remains were deposited with those of 
his first wife, in the family vault, in St. 
John’s Church, Devizes. 

CLERGY 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Aug. 15. As L’ Alté Papillon, one of the 
Chief Priests of the French Chapel, George- 
street, Portman-square, was preaching to 
his Excellency Prince Polignac, the French 
Ambassador and suite, and a numerous con- 
gregation, he was observed by his Excellency 
to stoop in the middle of his discourse, in a 
very extraordinary position, for above a mi- 
nute.—His Excellency became alarmed, and 
ordered one of his attendants to request 
Mr. Chene, Chief Chaplain, to ascend the 

ulpit; when, to his inexpressible surprise, 
he found the reverend prelate on the point 
of expiring. Immediate aid was given by 
Mr. Coyle, surgeon, of Welbeck-street, and 
Mr. Diesignon, of York-street ; but before 
they could reach the vestry, the vital spark 
had fled. The deceased was of mild and 
amiable manners, and was icularly no- 
ticed by the present Frenc Monarch and 
all the Royal family. The subject of his 
discourse at the awful moment was very pe- 
culiar. The following is the substance of 
the words he last delivered: ‘* How preci- 
ous is our time in this world, for we are not 
sure at what moment we may be summoned 
before the Throne of the Almighty, to ac- 
eount for ouractions here.” The Princess 
Polignac and the whole of the congregation 
were deeply affected at the loss of their 
much-esteemed pastor. He was in his 79th 
year. An Inquest was held on the body at 
the chapel. It appeared that the strength 
of the deceased was quite exhausted, and 
that on a former occasion he had fainted at 
the altar. The verdict of the Jury was— 
“* Died by the visitation of God.” 

Aug. 19. At Aldeburgh, in his 36th 
year, the Rev. Edward Collyer, only son of 
the Rev. Charles Collyer, of Gunsthorpe 
Hall, Norfolk. 

Aug. 24. At Medbourn, aged 80, sin- 
cerely respected, the Rev. William Wil- 
liams, B. D. 37 years Rector of Medbourn 
cum Holt, co. Leicester, and formerly Vicar 
of St. Martin’s, near Oswestry, co. Salop. 
He was of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded B. A. 1768, M.A. 
1771, and B.D.1779. June 25, 1752, he 
was licensed to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Measham, on the nomination of William 
Wollaston, esq. Aug. 16, 1787, his Col- 
lege presented him to the living of Med- 
bourn. 

Aug. 26. Aged 70, the Rev. William 
Brackenbury, many years Rector of Halton 
Holgate, and Vicar of Humbleby, co. Lin- 
coln, He was of Jesus College, Cambridge ; 
B. A. 1777, M.A. 1784. He was pre- 
sented in 1779 to the Rectory of Halton, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Burrell ; and to the Vicar- 
age of Humbleby in 1793 by his Gracethe 
Duke of Ancaster. 

Sept. 2. At Beccles, in his 77th year, 
the Rev. Bence Bence. In 1806, he was 
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resented to the Rectory of St. Michael 
oe, by R. Sparrow, esq. and to the 
Vicarage of St. Mary, in that town, by the 
King; in the same year to the Rectory of 
Thorington, on his own nomination; and in 
1818, to the Perpetual Curacy of Redisham, 
by Robert Sparrow, esq. all in the county of 
Suffolk. 

Sept. 2. At Dairsie, co. Fife, aged 85, 
the Rev. Robert M‘Culloch, D.D. Minister 
of the Gospel at that place. In 1791 he 

ublished a volume of ‘ Lectures on the 

rophecies of Isaiah,” which increased to 
four volumes in 1794. In 1803 he pub- 
lished two small volumes of *‘ Sermons on 
interesting Subjects.” 

Sept 6. Aged 74, at Dalston, the Rev. 
James Maggs, Vicar of Ewell, to which he 
was instituted, Oct. 4, 1802, on the pre- 
sentation of Sir G. Glyn, bart. - 

Sept. 7. Of a typhus fever, at Mo 
Gees Thurles, in hi 40th year, the = 
John Torrens, Rector of Coloony. 

Sept 10. In his 37th year, the Rev. John 
Wayet, of Billesby, Lincolnshi On the 
preceding Wednesday, he had been admi- 
nistering the Sacrament to a parishioner, 
then dangerously ill of the cholera morbus, 
and on his return to the vicarage, that even- 
ing, he was attacked by the same complaint. 
A venerable mother is left to deplore the 
loss of an attached and only child. He was, 
we believe, presented to the Vicarage of 
Pinchbeck, co. Lincoln, in 1821, by Tho- 
mas Wayet, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Plymouth, the Rev. James 
Russell Deare. He received his academical 
education at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded to the degree of LL. B. 
in 1800. In 1798 he was presented to the 
Vicarage of Bures, in the county of Suffolk, 
by Osg. Hanbury, esq.; and in 18.., was 
nominated one of his Majesty’s Chaplains in 
Ordinary. In 1808 he published in small 
octavo, ** The Georgics of Virgil, translated 
inte English blank verse.” 

Lately. Aged 88, the Rev. Win. Cailey 
Vicar of Hemingborough. He performed to 
the day of his death, in the most astonish- 
ing manner, all the duties of his situation, 
He was presented to the living of Heming- 
borough in 1794 by the King. 

Rev. Crewe Shetwood Davis, Perpetual 
Curate of Flint. 

Aged 27, the Rev. James Duguid, of the 
Island of Orkney. 

At Forest Hall, Birchanger, Essex, aged 
62, the Rev. William Elliott, Rector of 
Mablethorpe with St. Mary Staines, Lin- 
colushire, and 22 years Curate of Benham, 
Essex. He was presented in 1794 to the 
living of Mablethorpe cum Staines, by Wm. 
Draper, esq. 

The Rev. 








Francis 


Massinglerd, M. A. 


Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, on the 
Lincolnshire foundation, where he took his 
degree of M. A. April 26, 1781. 
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Lonpon anv 1Ts Environs. 


4ug.10. At Brompton, aged 57, Sarah, 
wife of G. Barke, esq- 

Sept. 1a. At Poplar, Elizabeth, wife of 
Edward Stogk, esq. and day. of Sir Joha 
Innes, bart. 

Om 15. At Kentish Town, aged 66, 
H. G. Clough, M. D. Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery, Berner’s-street. He was the author 
of a ‘6 Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on 
Midwifery, 8vo.” 

Oct 2. At Goldsmith's Hall, aged 66, 
Elizabeth, relict of the late John Barrow, 
esq. 

Oct. 3. At his house, Perry-hill, Syden- 
ham, aged 73, Bury Hutchinson, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-square. 

Oct.4. At Mile-end, aged 72, James 
Brumhead, esq. Collector of Excise; he had 
been for 50 years a faithful servant of His 
Majesty’s Revenue, and in the discharge of 
his various duties, as a husband, a father, 
and afriend, was truly exemplary. 

Oct. 6. In Newman-street, aged 74, Mrs. 
Sutton, widow of the late Fran. Sutton, esq. 

After a lingering and painful illness of 
five years, aged 29, Caroline, eldest dau. of 
G. P. yoo esq. A. R. A. 

At Blackheath, aged 49, John Morti- 
mer, esq. 

Oct. 7. Maria, wife of J.P. Vincent, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Oct. 8. Aged 30, Elizabeth, wife of J, 
Nelthorpe, esq. of Temple-place, Surrey. 

At Islington, aged 70, Sarah, relict of 
the late Joshua Lopez, esq. of Park-place, 
Lambeth. 

Oct. 15. In his 62d year, Mr. Thomas 
Jackson, of Gainsford-street, St. John’s, 
Southwark. 

Oy. 19. Mr. Child, senior partner in the 
house of Messrs. Child, Vickers, and Child, 
distillers, Southwark. 

Oct. 20. At Lambeth, Richard-Proctor 
Barlow, esq. of the General Post Office. 

In Charter-house square, aged 65, Mr. 
Thomas Wilkie, lately of Paternoster-row, 
bookseller. 

Oct. 23. At Queen’s Elms, Brompton, 
aged 54, Lieut.-col. Reginald James, late of 
the 37th regiment. 

Oct. 25. At his house, Prospect-place, 
Paddington, in his 72d year, William Bram- 
well, esq. a just and honourable man, de- 
servedly esteemed and respected by all who 
knew him. His loss will be severely felt by. 
an affectionate widow and numerous family. 

Oct. 28. At Camden Town, aged 80, 
Mrs, Anne Hodgson, formerly of Mitcham. 

In Sloane-street, aged 82, Mrs. Smith, 
widow of Colonel George Smith, late of the 
Hon. E. I. C’s, service. 

In Portland-place, in his 39th year, Jo- 
seph Baretto, jun. esq. eldest son of Joseph 
Barretto, esq. of Calcutta. 


OBITVARY. 
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Oct. 39. At his lodgings in Vincent- 
walk, the wife of ray Taal Deion, 
R.N. She retired to rest the preceding 
evening in perfect health, and so sudden was 
her death as to render medical aid ineffectual. 
They were only married on the 26th. 

Oct. 31. Mrs. Cooper, of the Hotel in 
Bouvyerie-gtreet, Fleet-street. 

At the house of Mr. Tebbut, Limehouse, 
Eliza, infant daughter of James Barker, of 
the East India Service. 

At Brompton, E. Davies, esq. formerly of 
the ist Life Guards. 

At the Tower, the wife of Capt. Ebring- 
ton, of the 3d regiment of guards. 

Nov. 1. In South-crescent, Bedford. 
square, aged 74, Mrs. Sophia Debroux. 

At his house in Milbank-street, West- 
minster, in his 3d year, Hugh Rowland, esq. 

Nov, 2. At Putney, aged 83, George 
Moore, esq. formerly a partner in the firm 
of Moore, Stanger, and Co. Cheapside. 

At the Woodhouses, aged 87, Henrietta, 
wife of Thomas Collins, esq. of Berners-str. 
and Finchley. 

Nov. 3. Inhis 63d year, William Cottee, 
esq. of Beaumont-place, Shepherd’s Bush. 

Nov. 4. At Stanmore, aged 76, Samuel 
Martin, esq. 

In Upper Brook-street, aged 21, Anna- 
Maria, wife of William-Gordon Coesvelt, 
jun. esq. and eldest daughter of H. Baring, 
esq. Somerley House, Ringwood. She was 
interred in the family vault at Somerley. 

Nov. 5. In his 88th year, Mr. John 
Brown, of St. Paul’s Church-yard, goldsmith, 

Aged 61, George Townsend, esq. of Mai- 
den-vale. 

Nov. 6. At Bloomsbury, aged 63, Georgi- 
ana-Maria Bally, only daughter of the late 
Rey. George Bally, A. M. 

Nov.7. Aged 62, John Blaksley, esq. of 
Bishops gate-street Within. 

Aged 47, George Pring, esq. of Hammer- 
smith, surgeon, formerly of Henley, Oxford 
shire. This gentleman’s death is severely 
felt by his numerous friends, and the. poor 
have lost a liheral benefactor. 

Nov. 9. At Richmond, Mrs. Mary Ro- 
berts, formerly of Chester, advanced in years. 

At Camberwell, aged 71, Jane, wife of 
Robert Rolleston, esq. 

In Upper Montague-street, Montague-squ. 
aged 85, George-Thomas Bulkeley, esq. for- 
merly of Lisbon. 

Nov. 10. At the house of Geo. Waugh, 
esq. Great James-street, Bedford-row, very 
advanced, Henry St. John Neale, esq. for- 
merly of Frith-street, Soho. 

Nov. 11. In Bishopsgate-street, James 
Burrows, esq. surgeon. 

Nov. 13. At Hendon, after a few minutes 
illness, Miss Rebecca Lockier. 

Nov. 16. In Duke-street, Lincoln's Inn- 


fields, aged 47, Mr. Richard Hooper, of the 
firm of Hooper and Coley, of the ahove place, 
and of Winchester House, Old Broad-streets 

Bererksuinre. 
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Bengeptpe.—sSept, 9. At Cheevely, Han- 
nah, the wifa of Geo. Seobell, DD, formerly 
Fellaw of Balliol College. 

Noy. 10. At Fyfield, Wick, aged 38, 
Margaret, relict of the Rev. Montague Rush, 
late Rector of Powerstock, Dorset. 

Bucxs.—wNov.2. At the house of her 
son, the Rey. Charles Ashfield, Vicar of 
Stewkley, aged 88, Elizabeth, relict of Ro- 
bert Ashfield, formerly of Oxford. 

Dersysnire.—Oct,27. At Hopwell Hall, 
Thamas Pares, esy. F,S. A. many years a re- 
sident at Leicester, and one of the most emi- 
minent Solicitors in that County. He was 
a gentleman of polished and amiable man- 
ners, and highly respected. 

Devowsuire.—Noy. 4. At Torquay, Ca- 
tharine-Maria, wife of Hon. Ab. A. Hely 
Hutchinson, one of the Commissioners of 
Customs for the United Kingdom. 

Essex.—Sept.7. At Walbury, aged 44, 
Amelia, wife of Joseph Grove, esq. and dau. 
of the late Lieut.-gen. Goldie, of Goldie 
Leigh, near Dumfries. 

Sept.17. At Colchester, Lady Marsh, 
relict of the late Sir C. Marsh, Vicar of St. 
Peter’s, in that Borough. 

GroucestsrsHirs.—Oct, 22. At his re- 
sidence, Clifton Hill, after a protracted ill- 
ness, Thomas Powell, esq. 

Noy.5. At Marshfield, Joseph Tague 
Woodward, Gent. brother to Mr. Woodward, 
of Christmas-street, Bristol. 

Hampsnire.—Sept. 2. At Cowes, Caror 
line, second daughter of the late Sir John 
Trollope, bart. of Casewick, co. Lincoln, by 
Anne, daughter of Henry Thorold, of Cux- 
would, co. Lincoln, esq. 

Sept. 20. At the seat of M. Hoy, esq. 
near Southampton, aged 26, Emily, only 
surviving dau. of Rev. James Morgan, Rec- 
tor of New Ross, co. Wexford, 

Hererorpsuirg.—Sept. 16, At Kin 
ton, aged 83, Benjamin Thomas, Esq. M.D, 
most deservedly esteemed as an eminent phy- 
sician, 

Hertrorpsuige.—Sept. 3. At Woburn, 
the Hon. Emily Seymour, wife of Henry 
Seymour, esq. and daughter of the late Geo, 
Viscount Toniegue, by Lucy Boyle, only 
daughter of John Earl of Cork and Orrery, in 
Ireland. She was married July 1, 1800, to 
Capt. Henry Seymour, son of Lord Robert 
Seymour, and nephew to the Marquis of 
Hertford. 

Kent.— Aug. 25. At Southend, Eliza- 
beth, eldest, daughter of J. Forster, esq. 

Sept. 6. At Sydenham, in his 67th year, 
Andrew Lawrie, esq. of the Adelphi, one of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
City and Liberty of Westminster and County 
ef Middlesex. 

Lancasuine.—Lately, At Warrington, 
aged 84, Tabetha Ewing. About 25 years 
ago she quitied Devonshire, and with her 
three daughters went and settled at War- 
rington, a widow and a stranger. Her pro- 
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priety af eandyct and amiableness of man- 
ners, aided by her danghtexs, alike amiable 
and goad, saan intraduced hex to the yetice 
and gained her the esteem of the town and 
neighbourhood There she lived respected 
and caressed, There she died mueh gud de- 
aye ee 
ct. 6. 64, relic 

Rev. Arc i 

8Q, 


hdeapon Mlingworth. 

LeicesTeRsuine. — Nov, 5, 

Mr. J.Gumley,.of Countestharpe. In 1797, 
¢ountenanced by anumerous list of subscrib- 
ers, he published a volume of poems, ep- 
titled << Mensa) Recreations.” He hag been 
a contributer to the Magazines, Diaries, &¢. 
for more than half acentury ; his produc- 
tions always hed pl es tendency ; they were 
not inimical ta religion or incousistent to 
virtue, 

Nov.12. At Loekington Hall, aged 74, 
the widow of the Rev. Philip Story, 

Norrosk. At Barwick oy aged 71, 
William Hoste, esq. 

Sept. 22. At Happisbury, Mr, Thomas 
Neck, of Cemden-street, Camden Town, 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.——Oct, 2%, Of apa- 
plexy, at Wansford, Mr. Mansel, Mangger 
of the York, Hull, and Doncaster Theatres. 
He wag on his way to London, to visit his 
sister, when he was suddenly taken ill, and 
died next morning. ‘ 

Nov. 13. At ton, Reetory, a | 
Anne, wife of Rev. W. Lockwood Maydwe 

NorTHUMBERBAND.-——-Oct. 19. Suddenly, 
while on a visit at Newcastle, Edmund Cras- 
ter, esq. of Preston, near Alnwick, This 
gentleman served as High Sheriff of North- 
umberland in 1822. ; 

OxrorpsHirE.— Sept, 26. Mr, Charles- 
Stanger Jerram, Commoner of Wadham 
College, and son of the Rev. Charles Jer- 
ram, Vicar of Chobham, Surrey. 

Nov. 16. In his 73d year, Mr, Charles- 
Wheeler Fidler, many years a highly re- 
spectable Member of the Corporation of 

ford. He filled the office of Bailiff ip 
1806, 

SoMERSETSHIRB.+- Sept, 23. Aged 60, 
Thomas Winter, esq. of Ashpriors, near 
Taunton. 

Nov. 4 At Tannton, aged 59, Richard 
Shaw, esq. brother of B, Shaw, esq. one af 
the partners in the banking-house of Sir John 
Perring and Co, 

Suprotx.— Sept 12. At Woodbridge, 

ed 62, Charlotte Skinner, the letter-carrier 
of that town for the space of 30 years. Itis 
supposed that she had walked im that capa- 
city a distance of nearly 80,000 miles, being 
more than three times the circumference of 
the globe. 

Oct.16. At Burghersh House, Witnes- 
ham, in his 73d year, Philip Meadows, esq. 
Of this een gentleman an ample 
account shall be given in our next, with 
biographical notices of the elder branch of 
his antient family. 
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Surrey.—Oct. 2. At Headley Grove, 
aged 75, W. Ritchie, esq. 

Oct.17. At his seat, Morden, aged 78, 
George Ridge, esq. banker. 

Nov. 10. At Esher, aged 82, Elizabeth, 
relict of Major Abingdon, of Cobham. 

Sussex.—Sept. 9. At Hastings, Mrs. 
S.O. Barclay, wife of Capt. A. Barclay. 

Sept. 14. At Hastings, Gillmore Croft, 
esq. late an eminent surgeon of London. 

Nov. 4. At Lamberhurst, aged 95, Tho- 
mas Stevens, esq. many years senior Alder- 
man of hester. 

Warwicksuire.—Sept. 23. At Sou- 
tham, aged 77, Mr. Nathaniel Arnold, sen. 

Wirtsuire.— Aug. 31. At Everley- 
house, the lady of Sir John Dugdale Astley, 
bart. M. P. for Wiltshire. Lady Astley pos- 
sessed a most benevolent disposition, and 
the poor of the neighbourhood will Jong 
mourn her loss. 

Benjamin Webb Anstie, esq. of Devizes. 

Sept. 1. Aged 27, Elizabeth Anne, wife 
of T. Hunt Grubbe, esq. of Eastwell. 

Oct. 1. Mr. John Holmes, aged 85, the 
oldest resident in Fisherton Anger. 

Oct. 3. John Yerbury, esq. of Beleombe 
Brooke-house, near Bradford. 

Wonrcestersuire.—Oct, 23. Far ad- 
vanced in years, William Villers, esq. of 
Waresley-green, many years an active, and 
at his death senior Magistrate of Birming- 
‘ham; he was also senior Governor of King 
Edward the Sixth’s Free Grammar School. 

Yorksutre.—July 18. At Reeth, in 
Swaledale, Catherine, wife of Mr. T. Bowes, 
surgeon, and dau. of the late H. Alderson, 
esq. of that place. 

July 30. At Wakefield, aged 27, Mr. 
Joseph Wrigglesworth Shepherd, of Leeds, 
merchant. 

Wares.—Sept. 13. From the bursting of 
a blood-vessel, at Holywell, Flintshire, aged 
51, John Francis Butler, esq. of Pleasington- 
hall. He was interred at Pleasington Priory ; 
a solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated. 

Ofan apoplectic seizure, Annabella Pules- 
ton, of Penbedw, Flintshire, relict of the 
Rev. Philip Puleston, D. D. of Pickhill- 
hall, inthe same county. 

Scot.anp.—Lately. In Scotland,Frances, 
wife of Major Wm. Miller, and youngest 
sister of Sir Henry Every, bart. of Egginton 
House, Derbyshire. She was dau. of Sir 
Edward Every, bart. by Mary dau. of Edward 
Morley, of Horsley, co. Denby, esq. relict 
of Wm. Elliott and also of Joseph Bird, 
esqrs.; and was married to Major Miller in 
Suly 1804. 

Ineranp.—Aug.7. Of a fever, Fanny, 
second daughter of the Rev. Wm. Arm- 
strong, of Mohalliffe, co. Tipperary. 

Anroav.—Lately. In the prime of life, 
M. Aignan, in whom the French Academy 
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have sustained a loss amongst the small 
number of its members who devote them- 
selves exclusively to letters. He was the 
author of “ Brunehaut,” of ‘ Polixene,” 
and ‘* Arthur de Bretagne,” and the trans- 
lator of Homer. He has left to his family 
works which honour his memory, among 
which is a translation of the Odyssey, done 
at his leisure, as a companion to that of the 
Iliad, which he had carefully revised. 

Marchis. At Bombay, Edmund, fourth 
son of the late Robert Purvis, esq. of Bec- 
cles, Suffolk, and brother of the Rev. B. G. 
Purvis, Vicar of Whitchurch, Hants. 

May 6. AtMilan, Madame Morandi. This 
singer filled with distinction important parts 
at the Italian Opera as well at the Odeon as 
at the Louvois. Her funeral was rather re- 
markable by the concourse of national as well 
asforeignartists (then at Milan) who attended. 
Madame Belloc, Madame Festa, Madame 
Lorenzani, and Madame Schera were the 
pall bearers. 

June 10. In St. Elizabeth’s, Jamaica, 
at Black River, in his 23d year, Capt. Geo. 
Simpson, of the ship Palambam, of London, 
and youngest son of Henry Simpson, esq. of 
Meadowfield House, Whitby, Yorkshire. 

June 25. At Jersey, aged 50, Lieut.-col. 
Spawforth, late of the second Ceylon Regi- 
ment. He obtained his Cornetcy 21st Dra- 
goons, Feb, 24, 1794 ; was appointed Capt.- 
lieut. 28th Dragoons, March 25, 1795 ; 
Brevet Major, April 25, 1808; Major 96th 
Foot, July 1813; Brevet Lieut.-col. June 
4, 1814; and Major 2d Ceylon Regiment, 
Sept. 21, 1815. 

July 12. At Madrid, Count de Miranda, 
a faithful and zealous servant of King Fer- 
dinand. During the revolution, the King 
was compelled by the Liberaux to remove 
the Count from his household; but on the 
King’s escape from the Revolutionists, he 
restored him to the post of Intendant of the 
Royal Household, which had been given to 
the Marquis of Santo Cruz. 

Sept.... Aged 84; M. Sage, one of the 
Members of the French Institute. He may 
he said to have naturalized mineralogy in 
France, and was the founder of the first 
School of Mines. 

Oct. 27. At Brussells, Alexander-Ram- 
say Robinson, esq. late of Kensington. 
This gentleman for several years superin- 
tended the Royal Farms at Windsor and 
Kew, and was a great favourite of his late 
Majesty George the Third, to whom he was 
most loyally attached. When ill health, 
occasioned by an asthma, brought on by @ 
severe cold caught in the anxious discharge 
of his duties, compelled Mr. Robinson to 
retire, his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to grant him a pension as a reward for his 
faithful services. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from October 20, to November 23, 13824. 


Buried. Qand 5 224] 50 and 60 208 
Males - 2078 }4031 Males - 1211 }e2eg 5 and 10 102 |} GO and 70 177 
Females - 1953 Females - 1078 10 and20 91}70and 80 159 
Whereof have died under two years old 702 20 and 30 148 | 80 and 90 59 
omnatiinnie 30 and 40 164 | 90 and 100 16 

Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 239 


*,* Previous to Nov. 2, the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, had made no return 
since Dec. 1, 1823. 


Christened. 





Between 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Nov, 6. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. & dd. s. d. s. d. s. d, s ad. 
63 3 39 9 21 1 34 10 42 7 42 10 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Nov. 15, 55s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Nov. 10, 30s. 10jd. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Oct. 15. 


Kent Bags ......+... 6l. Os. to 6l. 10s. | Farnham Pockets.... 71. Os. to 121. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ....... Ol. Os. to Ol. OS. | Kent.........ccccccsesee 4l. 15s. to 8l. Os. 
Yearling.........0000 Ol. Os. to 42. 158. | Sussex.....ccccccccceses ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
Old ditto. ........0. Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling..........008 3. 15s to 5. 5s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 10s. Straw 2/. 8s. Clover 5/.12s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 10s. 
Straw 2. 6s. Clover 6l. Gs.—Smithfield, Hay 51. 10s. Straw 2/. 5s. Clover 61. 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 19. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 





Sy eS SS eee Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Od. to Os. Od. Head of Cattle at Market Nov. 19: 

6d. to 5s. Gd. En 3,173 Calves 160 
6d, to 5s. 6d. Sheepand Lambs17,770 Pigs 170 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 25, 32s. to 40s. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 41s. 0d. Yellow Russia 37s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. 0d. Curd 82s.—CANDLES, 8s. per Doz. Moulds 9s. 6d. 








THE PRICES of SHARES in Cawats, Docks, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Licut Companies (between the 25th of October, and 25th of Nov. 1824), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Ratne (successor to the late Mr. Scott), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Canats. Trent and Mersey, 75l. and bonus; price 2,300/.—Loughborough, 1971. price 
4,900/.—Coventry 441. and bonus; price 1,325/.—Oxford, short shares, 32/. and bonus ; 
price 850/.—Grand Junction, 10/. and bonus; price 300/.—Old Union, 4/. price 1101.— 
Neath, 15/.; price 395/.—Swansea, 11/.; price 250/.—Monmouthshire, 10/. ; price 2451. 
—Brecknock and Abergavenny, 8/. ; price 175l.—Stafford and Worcestershire, 401. ; price 
960l.—Shropshire, 8/. price 175l.—Ellesmere, 3/. 10s.; price 106/.—Rochdale, 4l.; price 
140/.—Huddersfield, 1/.; price 35/.—Lancaster, 1/.; price 46/.—Stratford-upon-Avon, 
1l. price 50/.—Birmingham, 12/. 10s. ; price 365/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 11.; price 
581.—Barnesly, 12/. and bonus; price 320/.—Kennet and Avon, 11.; price 291.—Basing- 
stoke, price 15/.—Regent’s, price 59/.—Docks. West India, 10/.; price 234/.—London, 
41. 10s.; price 110/.—WarTer Works. East London, 5/. 10s.; price 1351 —West Middle- 
sex, 21. 10s.; price 70/—Grand Junction, 3/.; price 75/.—Fire anp Lire Insurance 
Companies. Royal Exchange, 10. and bonus; price 315.—Globe, 7/.; price 1831.— 
Imperial 5/.; price 130/.—Atlas, 9s.; price 9/.—Hope, 6s.; price 6l.—Guardian, price 
19/.—Rock, 2s.; price 51.—Gas Licut Comraniss. Westminster, 31. 10s.; price 731. 
— Imperial, 40/. paid, dividend 2/. 8s.; price 63l.—Pheenix, 12/. paid; price 16l. prem. 
—London Institution, original Shares, price 31/. 

METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraranp. 
From October 27, to November #6, 1824; both inclusive. 
























































ac the Therm. Fahrenheit’s ns 
\| . te - {3 
‘34 a4 aces [Barom.| Weather. Salsa) § 0 3 4! “| Weather. 
SSlosiz p||in. pts. rS\o S| ez oS) in. pts. 
Az\= =i Z| Az ise) * |xz) 
Oc.[ ¢ | ° | 2 Nov.| © | * | @ |i 
27 | 47 | 56 | 50 || 29, 6O\fair i} 12 |] 40 | 47 | 45 || 30, 10/fair 
28 | 49 | 57 | 50 » 78\claudy 13 | 45 | 52 | 47 || 2b, 90 cloudy 
29 | 50 | 52 | 50 » 65\rain 14 | 45 | 47 | 47 » 55/rain 
30 | 43 | 48 | 43 || 30, 05/fair 15 | 40 | 47 | 55 > 98/fair 
31 | 45 | 49 | 45 || apy 90/rain 16 | 84 | 47 | 52 || 30, 17/cloudy 
N.1 | 50 | 55 | 55 ||, 6a\cloudy 17 | 50 | 52 | 55 || 29, 70!cloudy 
2] 54 | 58 | 47 » 38icloudy 18 | 55 | 52 | 45 > 52\stormy 
3 | 42 | 50 | 42 » 85/fair || 19 | 45 | 50 | 46 » 69)rain 
4 | 40 | 47 | 40 > 85\fair 20 | 43 | 50! 50 ‘ 37 rain 
5 | 40 | 46 | 35 > 84/fair || 21 | 50 | 54 | 50 3 45 fair 
6 | 32 | 45 | 46 || 30, id/fair 22 | 42 | 48/ 48 9 40 fair 
7 | 51 | 56 | 50 |) 29, 99)élotidy 23 | 42 | 47 | 42 || 28; 52/stormy 
8 | 50 | 57 | 47 » 61\cloudy | 24 | 40 | 47 | 40 || 29, 07) ifair 
9 | 40 | 50 | 56 || 30, O3/fair | 25 | 389 | 46 38 > 50 ‘cloudy 
10 | 55 | 55 | 58 | 29, 83/cloudy 26 | 87 | 43 | 37), 5 70, ‘fair 
11° 50! 56° 50 » 85!rain 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From October 29, to Noveriber 27, 18245 Uoth inclusive. 
2 | ; s| Ex. Bills, ; Ex. Bills 
las oF 54 3 2o| a vil. 4 54 1000/. | 1000. 
218 8 z. £8 £ 2222 S223 er Se at 2d, per | at 14d. 
SP | ee |oo |e] sel ef "| 3B <| Dey [per Dey 
29/234 954 4964 6|——l101g'1084 8\28} |——98_ pm.| 54 56 pm.|54 56 pm. 
30/2334$/954 3/958 6|=+=-/1014/108 73/284 paapes 53 54 pm.|5553 pm. 
1/Hol. 
2\2344 954: $96 #11019 107% sig3¢ 290 100pm./——/53 54 pm./53 54pm. 
3/234 |954 4968 $|——|101§,107g 8\23§ |290$99 pm.|——|56 54 pm.|54.55 pm. 
= » LS RSE SE A ROS a SAORI eee 
6 2324/95 ‘96 F-heafterte 234 ‘2904 100pm.|——}__ 54 pm. |54 56pm. 
gi232 a3} foo hel 107$8$/234 2903 99 pm.|——58 59 pm.|57 59 pm. 
9} Hol. 
i. 952 4 96§ oni ey ‘3904197 pm.|———|59 55 pm.|58 55 pm. 
1ifest [954 $96$ |——1o1g/i0s$ fie34 (290598 pm. 54 56 pm.|57 54 pm. 
12/2314] 954 96 5 '1014/107384|23§ |_l97 pm.'= 55 57 pm.|54 56 pm. 
isl¢31 |95$ 496 5 1014,108 Hie 290 |97 pm.|——|55 56 pm.|55 56 pm. 
nh 5958 7 —— 101 §)108 7523 —98 pm. 55 58 pm.|55 57 pm. 
16/232 | 95} (953 6 101 3!1013/108 4|————_|99 pm. 55 58 pm.|55 57 pm. 
17 2814/954 ~ 5g{1014) Lord 1095 @/235 92 pm 56 57 pm.|56 58 pm. 
18|232$/95 61014 10 8% 9/23 ——|98 pm.|——| 57 pm. |57 59pm. 
19|——|9 iiss 6|——1014/108§ §/23§ |——99 pm.|94$ [59 60 pm.|6058 pm. 
20/2324 “38 io 6 —1014 1084 ise 58 55 pm.|5954 pm. 
22|2324/95$ ; jto14 ‘oe 23% 2894 55 56 pm.|57 55 pm. 
23/232 95 51934 /101$|108§ $1234 289}:99 pm.|——| 56 pm. |56 54pm. 
24|—/94 5.95§ ——1013 108§ 4/236 | \92 pm.}-——55 55 pm.|53 55 pm. 
25 23141943 $958 2101 108 323 |—'98 pm.|——|54 55 pm.|53 55 pm. 
26/231 |94$ $954 4101 108 #23 k— 98 pm.|——} 67 pm. |5557 pm. 
e7!——+!944 $955 4 ——|1003 108$7§|22 igs pm.'——1 57 pm. }5658 pm. 











































































































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cormhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 














